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the legitimate exempt and bona fide private 
operations', not" to direct its main efforts 
under tlie^ forfeiture provision as it relates 
to safety Violations against those who in 
the normal course* of their activities are in 
substantial compliance with the law or whose 
violation is of an unintended and minor na- 
ture. TOg language relating to safety viola- 
tions is viewed as, a necessary tool' for the 
Com;nisj3ton’s use 3 n its war ° n illegal and 
unlawful operations. 

The doJCliroission in its own. testimony on 
a number of occasions has brought out the 


In addition to persons who engage ex- 
clusively in forwarding of used household 
goods also function as forwarders of such 
shipments. Some carriers have initiated 
door-to-door container service as an adjunct 
to their carrier operations. Because the de- 
velopment of new techniques is changing the 
complexion of the household goods moving 
and forwarding industry, it is believed that 
the scheme of regulation to be imposed, par- 
ticularly as regards entry into business, 
should not impede its natural growth and 
development. Witnesses representing all 


good safety compliance record of those car- factions agreed that regulation of this activ- 
riers .w}|Q # operate within the law. In the **- J ~’’~ "* " r —'<«* 

nortlial cojirsc of their activities and rela- 
tions with these carriers the Commission 
already has sufficient authority to bring 
about compliance with the safety regulations. 

Safety regulation compliance has been a 
problem with respect to those who do not 
otherwise comply with the law, and it is with 
a view to , these operators that the language 
relating to the failure or refusal to comply 
With the ’rules promulgated by the Com- 
mission pursuant to section 204(a) (1), (2), 

(3), and (3a) is included in this section. In 
addition, your committee believes that, the 
forfeiture provisions relating to continuing 
violations should not apply except In those 
cases where adequate notice has been given 
after the initial of|cnse is discovered. 

y D." SECTION 4 

Section 4 of the bill would remove t.he ex- 
emption of ‘‘used household goods" from the 
provisions of section 402(b) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act.' fir consequence l of the re- 
moval of this exemption, the provisions of 
part IV of the Interstate Commerce Act be- 
come applicable to freight forwarders of used 
household] goods, ‘except as otherwise pro- 
vided by section 4 of the bill. 

The transportation by motor vehicle of used 
household;, goods In Interstate commerce has 
been. regulated since 1935. When the Freight 


ity should take account of the special na- 
ture of household goods forwarding and 
should be sufficiently ’ flexible in respect of 
entry controls to assure that existing com- 
petitive relationships will not be disturbed. 

Section 4(b) of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 406(g) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to direct the Commission in prescribing reg- 
ulations and practices of household goods 
forwarders to 'consider the similarities of 
service provided by motor carriers of house- 
hold goods. This direction recognizes the 
close relationship between these two activi- 
ties. 

Section 4(c) of the bill Would amend sec- 
tion 410 of the act to provide for the issuance 
of a permit to operate as a freight forwarder 
of used household goods to any person found 
by the Commission to be fit, willing, and able 
properly to perform the service proposed. 
Permits are to be of 1-year duration and 
renewable' annually. Both original and re- 
newal applications must be accompanied by 
a fee of $50. Neither a “grandfather" clause 
nor a finding of public need is deemed neces- 
sary for the effective regulation of this activ- 
ity. Indeed, more stringent entry control 
would tend only to prefer those who have 
initiated token operations. Many persons 
have operated as freight forwarders of used 
household goods only sporadically, but un- 


enforce'ment of the' economic or safety laws 
and regulations of the various States or of 
the Federal Government with respect to 
highway transportation. Of this provision 
the message stated : 

“This law would be consistent with col- 
lateral efforts to develop and adopt uniform 
State registration laws for motor carriers 
operating within States but handling inter- 
state commerce. The purpose of both of 
these efforts is to help eliminate unlawful 
trucking operations which abound because 
of diverse, ambiguous laws and practical 
limitations in enforcement.’^ 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President. I 
fully appreciate and recognize that the 
Commerce Committee has had a busy 
session. I hope, however, that it will 
have a chance to give this important 
measure expeditious and favorable con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2152) to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, so 
as to strengthen and improve the Na- 
tional Transportation System, and for 
other purposes, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 


TAXATION OF SMALL MUTUAL AND 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES ON 
BOND DISCOUNT 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to permit small mutual 
insurance companies and life insurance 


companies to be taxed on bond discount 

t’OTwarSdr^Act wSValSed' less they are aUowed to <l uallf y for a pennit like other taxpayers. I ask unanimous 

a of fitness they will lose ' 

• e . , „ business to competitors and be unable to 

serve their customers as they have in the 
past. Such a loss or redistribution of busi- 
ness is not intended. 

Section 4(d) of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 410(c) of the act to enable a motor com- 
mon carrier of household goods to qualify 
as a freight forwarder of used household 
goods. Since many such carriers are now 

volume of, household goods shipments are £ r t W h a j£ e £ 

handled by forwarders in so-called door-to- alr :d f the same 
door container service. Instead of loading servlce thev have ln thc DaRt ' 
individual articles of furniture into a motor - 


mOVed by 'motor ‘common carrier. The vol- 
Of hausehpld’ goods forwarding" at that 
time was ip^Jnc^msequentiai to warrant leg- 
-islatlpn,. jta" recent years, jthe ' development 
of conta.@srlzatiop and .' its application to 
the transportation of used household goods 
has had a JJist Impact upon both the manner 
pi shipment and "competitive relationships 
Within the .industry. Today, a substantial 


van, transporting the. shipment by motorvan 
to destination (or to a port ln the case of an 
oversea shipment where the goods are packed 
Into a sea .van for water transportation) 


service they have In the past. 

Section 4(e) of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 410(e) of the act to make the provi- 
sions of that section inapplicable to freight 
forwarders of used household goods. In 
order to afford forwarders of used house- 


householcjgoods'bhipments moving 'by ‘this hold . B oods the flexibility which their oper- 
mode are packed or consolidated In a con- 
tainer in wg homg, forwarded by rail, motor, 
or water ^carrier Jo destination, then un- 
packed from the same container at destina- 
tion. Use, qf the Container mode. Jias grown 
to the point where the preponderance of 
oversea Shipments’ of used household goods 
are handled in this manner. Witnesses who 
supported this bill indicated that the con- 
tainer mode will he used with increasing 
frequency for purely domestic shipments as 
well. 

With the advent, of containerization, there 
has developed an Industry of freight ' for- 
warders pi .used household goods who spe- 
cialize in Jhis mode and who have bgen suc- 
cessful ln„dlvertlng considerable traffic from 
certificated motgr common carriers of 
household goods.' Such forwarders employ 
the services, of rggulatcd rail, motor, and 
water carriers and.competc with motor com- 
mon carriers of household goods with respect 
to rates a»d- service. Regulation of this ac- 
tivity Is, therefore, needed in the public ln- 
- terest. 


atlons require, permits to be issued should 
contain no territorial restrictions. This 
provision is intended to effectuate this ob- 
jective. 

Section 4(f) of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 411(c) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
to enable a motor common carrier or a di- 
rector, officer, employee, or agent of such 
carrier to control, acquire control, or hold 
stock in a freight forwarder of used house- 
hold goods. Again, this provision is needed 
to protect the position of carriers or carrier 
personnel who have acquired a stock interest 
In a freight forwarder of used household 
goods. 

Section 4(g) of the bill would amend sec- 
tion 417(b) of the act to accomplish the 
same objectives as those outlined ln the dis- 
cussion of section 2 relating to the amend- 
ment of section 222(b) of the act. 

E. SECTION S 

Section 5, recommended ln the President’s 
transportation message] would authorize the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to make 
agreements with States to cooperate in the 


consent that an explanation of the bill, 
prepared by me, be printed in the Record. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the explanation 
will be printed in the Record. 

The bill (S. 2154) to amend tjie Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 to permit small 
mutual insurance companies and life in- 
surance companies to be taxed on bond 
discount like other taxpayers, introduced 
by Mr. Long of Louisiana, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The explanation presented by Mr, 
Long of Louisiana is as follows: 

Explanation of Amendment Providing Cap- 
ital Gains Treatment on Market Profits 
Realized by Life Insurance Companies 
and Small Mutual Fire and Casualty In- 
surance Companies From the Purchase 
of Bonds at Less Than Par Value 
Under present law, life insurance compa- 
nies, and small mutual fire and casualty in- 
surance companies are the only taxpayers 
denied capital gains treatment on market 
profits realized from bonds purchased at 
less than par value. This results because 
these taxpayers are required to accrue an- 
nually a pro-rata part of the difference be- 
tween the par or face value of the bond and 
its lower purchase price. All other taxpay- 
ers report bond discount as capital gains 
when the bond is sold or redeemed. Until 
last year, medium, and large mutual fire 
and casualty insurance companies were also 
required to accrue bond discount, but this 
was changed by the Revenue Act of 1962. 

On March 15 olTthis year, I introduced S. 
1 104 which el imi nated the requirement for 
accruing discount'on tax-exempt bonds only. 
S. 1104 was restricted to discount on mu- 
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nicipal bonds so as to eliminate tlie neces- 
sity of litigating the question of whether 
amounts of accrued discount on ^ax-exempt 
bonds were to be treated as tax-exempt in- 
terest or fully taxable interest. This is an 
issue recently raised by anTnteraal Revenue 
ruling (Rev. Ruling 60-210) , and should 
be resolved by' legislation and not left for 
the courts to decide. 

The litigation of this recently created is- 
sue would be expensive both to taxpayers 
and to the Government and involves only 
years after 1960, even though the_ statute re- 
quiring accrual of discount has been in ex- 
istence since 1942. Prior to 1961, mutual fire 
and casualty insurance companies and life 
insurance companies consistently and uni- 
formly treated the accrued discount bn mu- 
nicipal bonds as tax-exempt interest. 

S. 1104, by allowing capital gains treat- 
ment on municipal bond discount, would 
avoid this litigation by_ giving life insur- 
ance companies and small mutual lire and 
casualty insurance companies the same re- 
lief from Revenue Ruling 60 210 that was 
accorded to medium and large mutual Are 
and casualty insurance companies last year 
by the Revenue Act of 1962. Thus, all tax- 
payers to which Revenue Ruling 60-210 ap- 
plied would be treated alike. 

Since the introduction of S. 1104, I have 
had inquiries suggesting that I ‘expand my 
proposal to also eliminate the requirement 
of accruing market discount _pn taxable 
bonds. It was pointed out to me that the 
original purpose of the provision requiring^ ine umted State's' fo'r'apjiroprl'ate ‘action' 
life insurance companies to accrue discount 


I 


be proposed by me, to, the resolution of 
ratification of the treaty banning nu- 
clear weapon tests in the atmosphere, in 
outer’ space, and underwater, and ask 
that it be printed. The reservation 
would assure that this Nation, under the 
treaty, would be permitted the use of 
atomic weapons in thejevent of warfare. 
I The VICE PRESIDENT. The reserva- 
tion will be received, printed, and will 
lie on tiie table, as requested by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the pending resolution of ratifi- 
cation, I send to the dejsk ahi amendment 
and also a reservation, ‘and ask that they 
be printed, and also thfct they be printed 
in the Record. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment and reservation will be re- 
ceived, printed, and will lie on the table, 
and, without objection, w ill be printed in 
the Record. 1 

The amendment and reservation are 
as follows : . I J 

AMENDMENT 

At the end of the resolution of ratification 
Add the following new paragraph: 

"Following ratification of the treaty by the 
Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet, the Sec- 
retary of the Senate is hiereby instructed to 
return this Resolution to the President of 


on bonds at the time it was first enacted in 
the Revenue Act of 1942 was tp provide a 
means of taxing this type of capital gains 
since life Insurance, companies were not 
taxed on capital gains at that time. 

This purpose is recognized in ’the Confer- 
ence Committee Report of the Revenue Act 
of 1942 (77th Cong., 2d sess., H. IRept. 2586) 
where at page 53 the elimination l>y the Sen- 
ate of the House provisions including capi- 
tal gains and losses from income and de- 
ductions and the Senate addition of the 
provisions relating to amortization of bond 
premium and discount provisions were ex- 
plained as follows: “Amendment No. 206, 

* * * Capital gains are excluded* in the tax 
base, and amortization of bond premiums 
and accfual of bond discount is provided 
for.” ■ 

Since the Life Insurance Company In- 
come Tax Act of 1959, however, life insur- 
ance companies have been subjected to tax 
on their capital gains. Therefore, the origi- 
nal reason for requiring the accrual of dis- 
count on all bonds by life insurance com- 
panies no longer exists. 

This bill, by eliminating the required ac- 
crual of market discount for all bonds, will 
correct a matter which was overlooked when 
the Life Insurance Company income Tax 
Act of 1959 was enacted. Also, by providing 
similar treatment for small mutual fire and 
casualty insurance companies, it will correct 
an oversight in the Revenue Act of 1962 when 
the required accrual of bond discount was 
eliminated for medium and large mutual 
fire and casualty insurance companies but 
not for the smaller companies. 

The bill applies to tax years beginning 
after December 31, 1962, the same effective 
date as Is applied to medium, and large 
mutual fire and casualty insurance com- 
panies by the Revenue Act of 1962. 

I am informed that the annual revenue 
loss caused by the enactment of ibis bill will 
be less than $1 million, after taking into ac- 
count the capital gains taxes that are ulti- 
mately due. 

NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY — RES-J 
ERVATIONS AND AMENDMENT 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Sir. Presi- 
dent, I submit a reservation, intended to 


RESERVATION 

Before the period at tile end of tile reso- 
lution of ratification insert a comma and the 
following: “subject to the reservation, which 
is hereTay made a part and condition of the 
resolution of ratification, that the instru- 
ment of ratification of the treaty by the 
United States shall not lie deposited as pro- 
vided by paragraph 3 of article III thereof 
until the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics has paid all of its delinquent assessments 
to the United Nations”. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE — AMEI^DMENT OF DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, 1964 

Mr. LAUSCHE submitted the following 
notice in writing : 

In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to tlie bill (H.R. 6754) 
making appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes, the following amendment; namely: 

On page 38, between lines 5 and 6, Insert 
a new section as follows: 

“Si:c. 608. (a) The second sentence of sec- 
tion 4 of the Rural Electrification Act of 
1930, as amended (7 U.S.C. 904), Is amended 
by striking out “and shall bear Interest at 
the rate of 2 per centum ber annum; interest 
rates on the unmatured and unpaid balance 
of any loans made pursuant to this section 
prior to the effective date of this amendment 
shall be adjusted to 2 per centum per annum, 
and the maturity date of any such loans 
may be readjusted to occur at a date not be- 
yond thirty-five years from the date of such 
loan:”, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: "and shall bear interest at a rate 
equal, to the average rats' of interest payable 
-by the United States of America on its mar- 
ketable obligations, having maturities of ten 
or more years, Issued during the last pre- 
ceding fiscal year in which any such obliga- 
..tions were issued and, adjusted . to the 
nearest one-eighth of one per centum:”. 


“(h) The third sentence of section 5 of 
the Rural Electrification Act of 1935, os 
amended (7 U.S.C. 905) , is amended by strik- 
ing out “and shall be at a rate of interest 
of 2 per centum per annum; interest rates 
on the unmatured and unpaid balance of any 
loans made: pursuant to this section prior to 
the effective date of this amendment shall be 
adjusted to 2 per centum per annum”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and shall bear in- 
terest at a rate equal to the average rate of 
interest payable by the United States of 
America on its marketable obligations, 
having maturities of ten or more years, is- 
sued during the last preceding fiscal year in 
which any such obligations were issued and 
adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of one 
per centum”. 

“(c) The; amendments made by tEis sec- 
tion shall he effective with respect to all 
loans made on and after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act." 

Mr. LAUSCHE also submitted ari 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 6754, making appro- 
priations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask: 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 108) making 
Columbus Day a legal holiday, the name 
of Mr. Williams of New Jersey be in- 
cluded as a cosponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I also 
ask unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 2115) to improve 
the balance-of -payments position of the 
United States by permitting the use of 
reserved foreign currencies in lieu of dol- 
lars for current expenditures, the name 
of Mr. Dominick be included as a co- 
sponsor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
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AID TO VIETNAM— ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS OF RESOLUTION 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, last 
Thursday I submitted a resolution (S. 
Res, 196) which provides that unless the 
Government of South Vietnam abandons 
policies of repression against its own 
people and makes a determined and ef- 
fective effort to regain their support, 
military, and economic assistance to that 
Government should not be continued. I 
left the resolution on the table for a 
week until noon, Thursday, September 
19, so that other Senators could join in 
cosponsorship. The latest Senators ask- 
ing to cosponsor the resolution are the 
senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Anderson J, the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the junior 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], and the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Walters!. 

I ask unanimous consent for their 
names to be added. This brings to 30 
the number of Senators now sponsoring 
the resolution. 





" - V - • ;: 
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disciplines applicable to human relations. 
The importance of the spiritual' values has 
too often been forgotten, and too much re- 
liance has been placed on purely material 
progress. The Umted Nations Charter rep- 
resents a great effort to redress this im- 
balance. . " r , 

“Since the SecQn<)L'Wf*rld Wjir^ three. polit- 
ical imperatives have emerged with Irresist- 
able force and are shaping the course of his- 
tory in this 2d half of the 20th century. 
They are: The outlawing of war as a means 
of settling International disputes, the aboli- 
tion of the dependence of certain peoples on 
others, and international cooperation with 
a view to improving the levels of living of_ 
the developing peoples. 

v "MUCH WORK TO DO 

“The United Nat.lpns has made, incontest- 
able progress in prosecuting these ends; but 
the work which remains for it to do Is of 
much greater dimensions. 

"In. the broad historic process which is 
moving toward the attainment of the ideals 
Of the charter, each General Assembly has 
marked a step forward. I hope that this 
18th session will he no exception. 

“The Importance which the United Nations 
has acquired compels It to adapt Its methods 
of work to the increasing demands It Is called 
•upon to satisfy. ffiie efficiency of the or- 
ganization will depend to a great extent on 
the efficiency of its methods of work. We 
must all cooperate in making it a ready and 
effective instrument,' responding to the" needs 
Of the moment and prepared to face those 

of the futurp. . 

“Despite all the divergent views, conflicting 
Interests and passions which must naturally 
find expression in an international' parlia- 
ment, we also share Ideals and aspirations 
which constitute an invaluable common de- 
nominator permitting us to smooth out our 
differences gnd helping us to achieve accept- 
able solutions. . 

-“OTCES CONSISTENCY 

“Many a difficulty can be" overcome if we 
put aside the often artificially created fears 
and prejudices which distort reality and 
hamper understanding. Moreover7"a sound 
interpretation of the principles of the charter 
presupposes that they are to be applied Im- 
partially. The principles and precepts of the 
charter aro 'the same for all l we should not 
exempt some from what we demand of others, 
nor excuse In some, what In others we con- 
demn. Such inconsistencies weaken the 
moral force of the Assembly and breed mis- 
trust- and scepticism. 

“I haye every confidence that the debates, 
which will take place during this session and 
in which so many eminent states from all 
over the world will participate, will proceed 
in an atmosphere of understanding, harmony, 
and mutual respect and will increase the 
trust placed by the peoples of the world in 
the United Rations; ar.d that, while they ob- 
viously cannot solve all the serious problems 
facing the "world today, they will at least 
help to clear the ground for the solution of 
those problems. 

“The United Nations is, in a sense, a mir- 
ror which reflects the world, and the spirit 
in which our debates are conducted is bound 
to spread beyond these walls to all the na- 
tions of the globe, 

“Fortunately, this session opens In an aus- 
picious atmosphere. International tension 
has been reduced by the welcome signature 
of the Moscow treaty, and In all parts of the 
world men’s fears aye replaced by hope. 

“I beseech divine’ providence 'to enlighten 
our minds jind to jjnlfy our efforts so that, 
thus Inspired and united, we may bring to a 
happy conclusion “our appointed task of 
maintaining peace among nations and pro- 
moting the progress and well-being of all 
mankind.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

/the nuclear test ban treaty] 

' The Senate, resumed the considera- 
tion of Executive M .(88th Cong., 1st sess., 
the treaty banning nuclear weapon tests 
in the atmosphere, in outer space, and 
underwater. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing, to the resolution 
of ratification. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is 
rather surprising to me that the debate 
and discussion of this treaty have gone 
so far afield from the "subject it "treats. 
Its .central purpose was, and still is, to 
curb pollution of the earth's atmosphere 
with radiation. Yet the effort to do so 
has brought on a debate that seems to 
question the value of the treaty not be- 
cause of what it does but because of what 
it does not do. 

I suppose that my own criticisms and 
doubts about the value of the treaty also 
go to what it does not do. I very much 
regret that there is not more to the 
treaty; that it does not ban all nuclear 
testing; that it does not put any real 
curb on the armament race; that it does 
not call for disarmament of the kind 
that wouid permit substantial cuts in o,ur 
defense budget. 

It is a step so small it may never be 
noticed in the history of the world, if it 
is not followed up with more steps in the 
same direction. 

-That is the basis for my reservations. 
The objections that have been voiced by 
others, however, indicate a fear that it 
maybe followed by additional steps. 

Yet out of all the military and scien- 
tific testimony I have not heard the case 
made that the overall advantage in con- 
tinued and unlimited testing by all na- 
tions — in other words the advantage of 
rejecting the treaty — would lie with the 
United States. ..7 .. ’ . ’ . 

Let us not forget that defeat of the 
treaty and continued atmospheric test- 
ing by the United States, as advocated by 
some opponents of the treaty, would also 
mean continued atmospheric testing by 
the Soviet Union and the progressive and 
rising number of nuclear tests of other 
types of weapons by other countries. 

The development of nuclear weapons, 
together with their systems of delivery, 
has brought the American people ever 
nearer to total destruction, not safety. 
This is so because we are unable to limit 
them to the United States. During that 
brief period at the close of World War II, 
when the United States and Britain 
alone had the nuclear capacity, we might 
have known that moment of complete 
supremacy in the world that few nations 
ever enjoy. But our supremacy was only 
momentary; it proved to be an incentive 
for others to acquire the same weapons. 
Today we hear it said in France that no 
nation that lacks nuclear weapons can 
be a first-class nation or exert influence 
or leadership in the world. France is 
busily acting on that premise, as is China, 
and I expect other nations to follow suit 


whether we have a test ban treaty or 
not. 

The critics and opponents of the treaty 
who want to continue atmospheric test- 
ing have no scientific breakthrough in 
mind that would reestablish any degree 
of military supremacy for the United 
States comparable to "our breakthrough 
in nuclear weapons. What they are 
talking about are the refinements of nu- 
clear weaponry that carry with them an 
ever-widening range of accompanying 
defense systems. 

Take the antimissile missile, about 
which so much has been said in this de- 
bate. Of course, the scientists who have 
'the responsibility of developing this 
weapon do not regard atmospheric test- 
ing as necessary to its development. But 
there are opponents of the treaty who do. 
Even from them, I have heard nothing in 
the debate or the testimony which would 
indicate that an installed antimissile 
missile, with a civilian defense shelter 
program which will be the next adjunct 
we will be asked to finance, perfected 
through continued atmospheric testing 
by all nations, would furnish the Ameri- 
can people with a greater degree of 
safety than we now have. 

I shall announce my complete opposi- 
tion, when it reaches the floor of the 
Senate, to what I consider to be the 
deception and fraud being practiced on 
the American people by the passage in 
the House of Representatives yesterday 
of a so-called fallout shelter program. 
How deceptive can we be? How can we 
justify on moral grounds leading the 
American people to believe that a shel- 
ter program will be an effective protec- 
tion for them in case of a nuclear war? 

Mi’. President, many scientists and 
military propagandists are deceiving the 
American people on this point, and I will 
not vote for a single dollar of appropria- 
tions for any so-called fallout shelter 
program, because it is a delusion and an 
illusion; it is a shockingingly deceptive 
device on, the part of some propagandists 
■who seek to continue a military buildup 
that is bound to bring mankind to 
destruction. 

What will the historians write, 100 
years from today, if there is then any 
society, about the immorality of our gen- 
eration, the immorality of the Amer- 
icans. the Russians, the British, the 
French, and all the other leading nations 
of the world? Never before has such a 
chapter of immorality been written by 
man. The armaments race is a sinful 
and immoral thing; and it should be 
ended. 

There are some interesting conceal- 
ments of the great damage already done 
by fallout. Despite the propagandists 
who are seeking to deceive the American 
people into the opinion that we can con- 
tinue atmospheric tests and not do ir- 
reparable damage to generations of un- 
born children. Last summer the dairy- 
men in Minnesota had to keep their 
herds in the bams 24 hours a day — day 
and night. They did not publicize that 
fact, because they thought publicity 
might have an adverse effect on the milk 
industry; but the fallout in that part of 
the United States was so dangerous that, 
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from thq standpoint of health, it was 
not safe, even to turn the dairy herds 
out of the bams. It is about time for 
us to get to the American people the 
facts about fallout, even though they 
might have a bad effect on the dairy 
industry. 

Mr. President, I offer no apology for 
basing my support of the treaty 100 per- 
cent on moral grounds. I pray, to God 
that the treaty may be the first step 
which will help bring mankind to Its 
senses before it is too late, and will lead 
to an ending of the sinful nuclear arma- 
ments race. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I have studied long and 
hard the testimony submitted in con- 
nection with the treaty by scientists, 
militarists, and civilian political spokes- 
men. Over the past several years, I have 
interested myself in the entire matter 
of nuclear armaments, and from time to 
time have spoken — to the boredom of 
many Senators, I am sure — ever since 
the sinful nature of this race became 
crystal clear to me and ever since I be- 
came convinced of the inevitable destruc- 
tion of a large part of civilization if we 
do not live up to our military responsibil- 
ities and start doing the things neces- 
sary to be done in order to bring to an 
end the immoral, nuclear armaments 
race. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Oregon has made a very good point In 
regard to deception of the American peo- 
ple. He will recall the testimony of Dr. 
York — who, I believe is generally recog- 
nized as one of the great authorities in 
the field of the long-range aspects of the 
antiballistic-missile system, and who 
states that, in his opinion, there is no 
question that offense would always be 
much easier to develop and would always 
overcome any antiballistic-missile system 
one could have. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not believe there is 
any doubt about that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, In other words, it 
is a deception to pretend that we can de- 
velop a system which will protect us from 
all these missiles. 

Mr. MORSE. I believe that point 
needs to be emphasized again and again. 
But if the nuclear armaments race is 
continued, it can result in the develop- 
ment of hideous destructive devices for 
killing. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the test. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish to add that 
what the Senator from Oregon has said 
about this race is quite appropriate; and 
some way must be found to bring it under 
control, for it is getting completely out of 
hand. Certain groups are now develop- 
ing Vested interests in these operations — 
as was evident in Miami, the other day, 
through the demonstration by the Air 
Force Association. It is now clear that 
unless we act reasonably soon to bring 
this race under control, a strong political 
movement which would be very difficult 
to control may develop. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree. 


Mr. President, in responding to the 
remarks of the Senator from Arkansas, I 
should like the Record to show my very 
great admiration for his leadership in 
the handling of the treaty and in this 
historic debate in the Senate. In his 
work as chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, of which I have the 
honor to be a member, he has made a 
magnificent record of statesmanship. 

I have a commitment to go to the west 
coast, and therefore I shall have to leave 
immediately after completing my speech ; 
but I wish to take this moment to express 
my compliments to the Senator from 
Arkansas 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. Certainly he has done 
his part in connection with the treaty. 

Mr. MORSE. Mrj President, too 
many of those who ' are trying to be 
more military than the military think 
of national defense only in terms of 
weapons. Yet defense really means the 
protection of the lives and property of 
American citizens. Armies, nuclear 
weapons, and missiles may or may not 
contribute to that protection. I sup- 
pose that is a concept that few Amer- 
icans care to consider. It is contrary 
to the military dogmas of our day to 
mention the fact thajt the' use of these 
pieces of hardware will also mean the 
failure of our defense system to defend 
the United States. "Using them will 
mean the destruction of the lives, prop- 
erty, and freedom of millions upon mil- 
lions of Americans, and probably the 
permanent destruction or at least cur- 
tailment of what we all like to call the 
American way of life. 

Well then, it may be said that the 
important thing is not having an anti- 
missile-missile for thp sake of using it, 
but only for the sake of having it. The 
nation that first develops and installs a 
reasonable anti-missile -missile is said to 
gain a politic^} advantage that will en- 
courage it to undertake aggression it 
could not otherwise risk. That seems to 
mean that the existence of a military 
weapon is valuable primarily for its po- 
litical effect. But then we are agreed 
that these weapons, and the desirability 
of testing them, are political more than 
military questions. 

Much the same is true of the 100- 
megaton bomb. I heard many doubts 
expressed during the hearings about 
whether it was wise to ban atmospheric 
testing after the Russians had tested 
bombs in this magnitude. Yet I never 
heard anyone who raised this point state 
that the United States should test bombs 
in this range. I do ndt know to this day 
whether that is the conclusion to be 
drawn. 

The testimony was ample in showing 
that our nuclear program did not con- 
template going into that range of weap- 
ons. We could have developed it in that 
direction, but we chose not to. There 
was no evidence that we would go in this 
direction in the absence of a test treaty, 
and I heard no critic^ of the treaty sug- 
gest that we do so. 

The value of advances in weaponry 
achieved by wide open testing by our- 
selves and all interested nations can only 


be judged in terms of what other coun- 
tries are likely to do and in terms of the 
impact of this level of military spending 
upon our own economy. 

This, of course, is why we have civilian 
control over the military — and I pray 
that we keep it. 

Yet I am very much disturbed about 
a dangerous type of military buildup in 
the United States. I refer to the buildup 
of what I consider dangerous influence 
of the military on American public 
policy. There have been implications of 
it in the present debate, for in the debate 
there have been Senators who seem to 
be of the opinion that the judgments of 
the military should be substituted for 
those of American civilian officials in the 
determination of American public policy. 
As a constitutionalist, I say from the 
floor of the Senate today to the American 
people, “Keep yourselves on guard 
againts the power of this military. 
Keep yourselves on guard against the 
growing and dangerous power of Ameri- 
can military minds over public policy, for 
it is important in a democracy to keep 
the military always in its place; and its 
place is subordinate to our civilian 
leaders. Its place is to carry out policy 
determined by our civilian leaders, and 
not determined by military minds.” 

If the time ever comes when American 
foreign policy is determined by American 
military authorities, we are on our way 
to inevitable war. I speak weighing 
fully the meaning and implication of 
every word that I utter. If we permit 
the American military to determine 
American foreign policy, or have the 
determining voice in American foreign 
policy, we are cm our way to an inevitable 
war and the destruction of our country, 
for all of history points out that unless 
we keep military forces in control, they 
will lead us to a manifestation of their 
art, which is the art of war. 

I congratulate the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. McNamara, and the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Rusk, for their repetitive ac- 
tion during this administration to make 
perfectly clear to the military in the 
Pentagon that the Commander in Chief 
is still the President of the United States 
under our Constitution. 

There is more implication in what I 
have uttered in connection with the 
treaty than the words at first analysis 
may seem to indicate. 

As I have said, this is why we have 
civilian control over the military. It is 
why the power to declare war resides in 
Congress, and why the limitations on 
funds for the military establishment 
were written into the Constitution. 

In today’s world, arms and weapons 
alone are not a source of security or pro- 
tection. If they are used, the nation in- 
volved in the exchange will have failed 
to achieve the primary purpose of de- 
fense, in the sense of protecting its peo- 
ple. The existence, the handling, and 
the nature of the military establishment 
and its component parts are hence vital 
political questions, as well as military 
ones. 

The importance of having an antimis- 
sile is not in using it, but in its effect 
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on other nations. Will it deterthcm? 
Or will it merely encourage them to im- 
prove their own weapons systems in an 
effort to overcome our advantage? We 
already know that the development of 
nuclear vejapons by the United States 
did not repel other£from acquiring them, 
due either to their,£ost or to their horror. 
They are the status,. symbol of a first class 
power. The missive delivery system will 
undoubtedly be the next. 

I do not.mean t’o deny or to belittle 
in any way the importance of military 
defense, against Communist aggression, 
and I doubt that any man or woman in 
the country has voted more funds for the 
military end of defense of the free world 
than I have in the jast 19 years. 

' Time an$ tune again I have voted 
more funds for tlM^defcnse of. our coun- 
try than all the Presidents under whom 
I have served have requested. I have 
voted for more funds than., President 
Roosevelt, .recommended ; more funds 
than President Truman recommended; 
more funds, than President Eisenhower 
recommended; and already in one case 
in connection with sea power, I have 
voted for more funds than President 

Kennedy recommended. 

Each'qf us has tolcome to our conclu- 
sion of how. much Is enough, and I am 
rapidly coming to the conclusion that 
the increased sums we are spending for 
further weapons development are add- 
ing little to ..our total security. 

I recognize the importance of keeping 
this country so strong that Russia will 
understand 24 hours.of the day and night 
that she hjts everything to lose and 
nothing to gain by nuclear war. The sad 
fact is that.it is true of us, too, and it is 
true of every nation which, mjght involve 
itself in a nuclear. war, and it is also 
sadly true of all peaceful nations that 
do not want to be involved in a nuclear 
war. They cannot escape its conse- 
quences. Certainly military weaknesses 
and capabilities are themselves a large 
political factor. 

But it also seems to me to be more true 
than at any time in our history that the 
defense of the United States— meaning 
the protection of lives, property, and po- 
litical and economic systems — depends 
upon economic and political factors.," 

Not the least of them is the impact of a 
military system like the one we have upon 
our economy, dims versus butter. Up 
to some point, there is a case to be made 
that like public works, or like leafraking. 
Government spending for armaments in- 
jects, a stimulus into, our economy. We 
are hearing the argument being made 
now that spending for foreign aid — over 
half of which is munitions— is a boon to 
our economy. If foreign aid is a good 
thing because it puts men to work and 
ke.eps factories running, I shudder to 
think what arguments will be made 
against any reductions in our own De- 
fense Establishment, should they become 
possible. 

But at some point, military spending 
becomes more of, a drag than a stimulus, 
and this, too, is a political decision. Cer- 
tainly if the economic underpinnings of 
our Defense Establishment ever gave 
way, the free world would collapse with- 
out a shot ever being fired against it. We 
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have enough 20th-century examples of 
how political and economic conditions 
can overwhelm military objectives to 
know that the same thing can happen 
in the United States. 

So it is that the hazards of radiation 
must also enter into these political de- 
cisions. We have already assured the 
death of an unknown number of people, 
andassured the deformity of many more 
by the testing we have done to acquire 
our present nuclear arsenal. Every fur- 
ther improvement in that arsenal that is 
tested, and every new weapon that is 
tested by another nation will be bought 
at the expense- of am untold number of 
unborn children. Even assuming that 
not one of these weapons is ever fired in 
anger, its very testing will bring pain and 
death. 

Some of these victims will be Ameri- 
cans. The longer the nuclear arms race 
continues and the more nations that get 
into the race, the more American chil- 
dren will die from it. So will Russian 
children, and so will children in countries 
that never spend a penny on a weapon 
of their own. 

If Senators say that the radiation 
from testing is not bad enough to worry 
about, then I say, “You only mean you 
are not worrying about it today.” Some- 
one will have to worry about it tomorrow. 
But by then it may be too late to do 
anything about it. 

That is why I think it is unfortunate 
that the debate over this treaty has got- 
ten so far away from the small and 
limited objective of the treaty. When 
I hear Cuba, and Berlin, and the anti- 
missile missile dragged into this debate, 

I know that they are being dragged in 
by men who do net want the issue of 
the need to test versus the radiation 
hazard from testing to stand alone to 
be voted up or down. They are not 
satisfied to let this treaty stand or fall 
on its merits. Every issue we have had 
with communism everywhere in the 
wprld for the past 50 years is being 
brought In, in the effort to tip the scales 
against the treaty. 

Not only is the past being made an 
issue, but so are future possibilities of 
amendments. Article II, section 2 of 
the treaty states: 

Any amendment to this Treaty must be 
approved by a majority of the votes of all 
the Parties to the Treaty, Including the 
votes of all of the Original Parties. The 
amendment shall enter into force for all 
Parties upon the deposit of Instruments of 
ratification by a majority of all the Parties, 
including the Instruments of ratification of 
all of the Original Parties. 


Note the language, Mr. President, 
“upon the deposit of instruments of rati- 
fication.” That is the language of the 
treaty. Under the Constitution of the 
United States, it Is impossible for us to 
deposit such an Instrument until the 
Senate has given Its advice and consent 
to that ratification. We know that a 
treaty is not effective insofar as we are 
concerned unless and until it has been 
ratified by the Senate. If Senators do 
not understand that, I do not know how 
it can be made any more clear by adding 
such an understanding to the treaty. It 
Is the Constitution of the United States 
that governs our ratification procedure, 


and the treaty declares that amend- 
ments to it must be ratified by all the 
original parties. 

The alarms raised about possible 
amendments being achieved by executive 
action are all of the “what if” variety. 
It is pretty hard to see how or why the 
President of the United States would 
violate the Constitution by depositing an 
instrument of ratification of an amend- 
ment to this treaty when ti had not in 
fact been ratified by the Senate. If he 
should, then he would be subject to both 
the legal action authorized by the Con- 
stitution and to the political action that 
his opponents would certainly undertake. 

But suppose that in fear that the 
President might illegally announce the 
ratification of a future amendment, the 
Senate rejects the treaty. What is to 
stop any President from suspending tests 
in the prohibited atmosphere, anyway? 
As Chief Executive, he does not need rat- 
ification of this treaty by the Senate in 
order to make U.S. policy conform to 
the terms of the treaty. 

Or suppose we add to the treaty the 
language that has been suggested, to the 
effect that all future amendments must 
be ratified by the U.S. Senate in order 
to make them legal from the American 
standpoint? 

If a future President were inclined to 
violate the Constitution in order to ac- 
cept an amendment to the treaty, he 
could also Ignore the language added by 
the Senate and simply make American 
policy conform to the amendment. 

If ever I listened to an example of 
surplusage, the proposal to add some- 
where in the treaty a definition that 
ratification means approved by two- 
thirds of the Senate is it. That is what 
ratification means, anyway, under the 
Constitution. I do not know why the 
fear argument is being used. I am at a 
loss to understand this “windmilling” in 
the Senate, without the windmill even 
being connected to a servicable pump 
This is diversion. This is confusion 
This is “scarecrowism.” It has no 
relevancy to the Constitution of the 
United States and the treatymaking 
powers and procedures set forth in the 
organic law involved. 

I wish to make clear to my leadership 
that I am not interested in placating 
anyone by agreeing that unessential 
language be added to this treaty or to its 
resolution of acceptance. The resolu- 
tion should be voted up or down without 
the change of a comma. I believe the 
leadership of the Senate has a duty to 
put it to a vote without the change of a 
comma, and to let the American people 
judge that vote. 

If a future President were inclined to 
violate the Constitution in order to ac- 
cept an amendment to the treaty, he 
could also ignore the language added by 
the Senate and make American policy 
conform to- the amendment. Or he 
might even devise a way of depositing 
the instrument of ratification without 
submitting the amendment to the Sen- 
ate. If we are contemplating a possible 
President who would violate the Con- 
stitution, I assume such a person would 
also be able to get around a mere Sen- 
ate amendmept. 
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If any President should ever try to 
follow such a course of action in viola- 
tion of the oath he took when sworn in 
on Inauguration Day, I would hope that 
there would be a sufficient nuniber in 
the Congress who would vote to impeach 
him That is the safeguard the Ameri- 
can people have written into the Con- 
stitution. He would be subject to im- 
peachment. ‘ .. . 

I am at a loss to understand this ver- 
balistic gymnastic program contemplated 
by the Senate on this subject matter m 
recent days. It has no relevancy to the 
Constitution and the safeguards written 
into the Constitution in connection with 
the ratification of treaties, and the great 
check the American people have under 
the Constitution, which retains for Con- 
gress the right to impeach a President 
who violates constitutional processes 
binding upon him when he takes his oath 

of office. . ,, , 

I think the negotiators of the treaty, 
and the President himself, are to be com- 
mended for the language which clearly 
requires ratification of any future 
amendments. To object that the treaty 
does not spell out the constitutional 
process by which the United States rati- 
fies a treaty is a pretty flimsy ground for 
opposition to the treaty itself. We have 
over 600 treaties in effect, ratified by an 
equal number of acceptance resolutions, 
none of which have language of this kind 

in them. . . 

I invite Senators to show me, during 
the debate on the treaty, in over 600 
treaties which have been ratified by this 
body, language such as is here proposed. 

If we add it to this one, in the preamble 
of the resolution or anywhere else, does 
this cast a reflection on the 600 that 
went before? 

It is now proposed to put into the pre- 
amble of the pending acceptance res- 
olution the language in question. This 
would not affect the treaty itself, and 
would avoid the embarrassing predica- 
ment of going back to all the other 
signees with a restatement of our own 
Constitution. But it is, in my opinion, 
unnecessary and undesirable to put it in 
the preamble of the resolution, either, 
for all the same reasons. 

I hope we have not reached the point 
where we will go through waste motion 
on the floor of the Senate, and add sur- 
plusage to the preamble of a treaty res- 
olution, merely to placate someone. 
This treaty should stand on its own 
feet. It should not be modified one iota. 

We know what our Constitution says 
and means about ratification of treaties. 
We know how much a President can do 
with or without a treaty in fixing the 
policy of the United States in nuclear 
weapons. It adds nothing to spell out 
our ratification process, and I am sure 
that doing so will not even gain the sup- 
port of any Senator who makes this point 
against its ratification. They will still 
vote against it. 

This brings me to the question of what, 
if anything, will come after it. 

I hope something will come after it. 
What does come may not come in the 
form of a treaty. Just as we could sus- 
pend further underground testing with- 
out a treaty or an amendment to the 
current one, so could we probably take 


further steps to guard against surprise 
attack without signing a formal treaty 
on tiiis point. 

If a.ny agreement along those lines 
proves possible, it certainly should take 
the form of a treaty. 

But even if we fail to reach further 
agreements with the Soviet Union, I be- 
lieve the pending treaty is sound and ad- 
vantageous to the United States. The. 
Secretary of Defense has testified that 
it is advantageous to us even on mili- 
tary grounds, in that confining weapons 
tests to underground would slow down 
the Soviet Union as it seeks to close the 
gap with us in warheads of lower ranges, 
while the United States has little in- 
terest in the gap in the higher yield 
ranges, where the Russians apparently 
hold the lead. 

I quote the testimony of the Secretary 
of Defense on this point. He said: 

The risks under the treaty are either small 
or under our control, aihcl the values of the 
treaty are substantial even if we consider 
only the military area. 


I emphasize the ward “only.” 

That is the conclusion of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. In his opinion, the 
treaty is advantageous to the United 
States in terms of its impact in the mili- 
tary area alone. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff were more 
conservative. They Said that: 

V/hile there are military disadvantages to 
the treaty, they are nof so serious as to ren- 
der it unacceptable. 


'■.die most serious reservation they had 
was, in fact, a political one. It was that 
a relaxation in tensions might result 
from the treaty that would mean a let- 
down in military preparedness. That 
was the chief concern expressed by the 
Joint Chiefs; yet it is not even a military 
one. 

I know that witnesses can be held up 
as examples of patriotic, dedicated men 
who have devoted their lives to the mili- 
tary service or to the scientific research 
that goes into military weaponry, and 
it can be said that tnis one and that one 
opposes the treaty. I think that all the 
witnesses who appeared at the hearings 
start even in their patriotism and in 
their dedication to the service of their 
country. 

I am only concerned with the facts 
and opinions they presented, and I find 
the tremendous preponderance of fact 
and of expert opinion in support of the 
treaty. Indeed, this is true in the mili- 
tary and scientific fields as well as the 
political field, despite all the concentra- 
tion upon issues of the antimissile mis- 
sile and the high yield nuclear bombs. 

So I shall vote for this treaty with only 
tiie reservation that it does not go far 
enough. I would like to see it include 
more far-reaching and significant meas- 
ures But I shall vote for it if for no 
other reason than that it tries to reduce 
the pollution of the atmosphere, and 
that is an objective the United States 
has pursued under administrations of 
both parties. It is the objective of the 
resolution introduced in this body by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Dodd] , of which I was pleased to be one 
of the cosponsors. 


It is a very small and limited objec- 
tive presented to us in the treaty . I here 
is not even any certainty that it, will 
succeed in curbing radioactive pollution. 
The major nonsigners, Prance and 
China, will probably pollute the world 
with their bomb testing, and these events 
could lead both the United States and 
Russia back into the test business. Or 
any of the signatories could simply with- 
draw or unilaterally abrogate the treaty 
for reasons of its own, immediately free- 
ing all the other signatories from any 
further commitment to it. 

When one stacks this frail and limited 
treaty against the overwhelming world- 
wide nuclear stockpiles now in existence, 
it is evident that in itself the treaty is 
scarcely a grain of sand in an ocean of 
potential destruction. 

Yet I welcome the opportunity to vote 
for it, and I hope it will be ratified by 
an overwhelming majority. 

In my opinion, we have nothing to 
lose from it and we may gain im- 
measurably. That is an opportunity 
that we do not often have presented 
these days and I cannot conceive of the 
American people, through their Senate, 
turning their backs upon it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wish very much 
to express my deep appreciation to the 
Senator from Oregon for an incisive and 
informative speech. This is not the first 
time he has made such a speech. We 
have become so accustomed to very pene- 
trating analyses by the Senator from 
Oregon that sometimes we let them pass 
without comment, but he has made a 
very fine speech. 

There are a couple of points I wish to 
emphasize. On one of them I wish to ask 
a question. 

On page 9 of his statement he s tates : 

Or any of the signatories could simply 
withdraw or unilaterally abrogate the treaty 
for reasons of Its own. Immediately freeing 
all the other signatories from any further 
commitment to it. 


I am not quite sure I understand. 
Does the Senator mean the three original 
parties, or all the signatories? 

Mr. MORSE. I mean that if any party 
violates the treaty, any other party to the 
treaty that wants to engage in nuclear 
testing and consider the treaty dead is 
not bound by it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let us suppose the 
country of Burma decides to withdraw, 
under article IV, as distinct from violat- 
ing the treaty. Does the Senator believe 
we are relieved of any obligations under 
the treaty without going through 

Mr. MORSE. Not at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I wanted to be 
sure. 

Mr MORSE. No. If Russia or Great 
Britain or the United States violated the 
treaty, the other parties would be free at 
once to follow whatever their national in- 
terests dictated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is another 
question which has intrigued me, and 
which I had not thought of. At pa.ge 8 
of his text the Senator refers to the 
euphoria on which some of the oppo- 
nents of the treaty, particularly the mili- 
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tary opponents, rely so heavily. As T 
' it, that is essentially a political ernes- 
tion; is that not true? ques 

Mr. MORSE. Of course it is. Thev 
.gCJ feir field in that respect 

c£s o^ IGHT ' How the* 5 Joint 
vmexs of .Staff or any other militarv 
men W e QJn petent to judge the euphortl 
wh,ch might overtake Congress or the 

pretation' S T ^ a enable Inter! 
pietation, it seems to me I do not 
. subscribe to that theory d ot 

Mr. MQRSE. Neither do I. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am glad the 
'■ f=oo^ <:>r ii ha ' s Rointed °ut that this is 
?ht eRtlalI y a Political matter. I thank 
the Senator for a very fine speech 
Mr, MORSE. I thank the Senator 
for his comment. I close by extending 

' tiom y to r thi dent “ y hearty congratuia- 
dwS? torihs great statemanship he has 

tion S b ^ h H leadership in connect 
won with the treaty, i congratulate 

'» *>» vw “S 

hid as our head negoHaf-rvu m 
Moscow in connection with the treat v 
When it was signed, I said it was a great 
was&m. for it offers mankind 
+^^ PP °^ t ’; lmty to chan ge its course and 

■ mancnt pcS arCl & neW h ° rizon of pc - 

sible their governments for the estab 
fishment in our time of a system of perl 

«me ent T nm Ce ’ f ° r there wil1 be no other 
' f 1 am c °nvmced it will be done in 

’ destroyed. 0r m ° St ° f mankind wil1 be 
Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President 
' viem k + unanimous consent that I may 

Iowa ^Mr G ™ stin8Ulshcd Senator from 
mwa [Mr Miller J, with the under- 

thTflow that 1 d ° n0t l0Se my rl8ht to 

. PRESIDING OFFICER Is there 

nKTrLS” ““ he " s “™ “5 

absence of a quorum. SUggest the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER mtio 

clerk will call the roll. R The 

rolf he ° hlef Clerk proceed ed to call the 
sem r th V at II th« R ' ri 1 a / k una nimous con- 

R’S; OMer ”'<■ O.U 

obSfi SSSSag* 0 ®- wthou, 

yr 5 

i b "HS\s, mb , er MiiK r s r- r 

ftvl US 

some of!£t , e same comment from 
Senate & m ° St senlor Members of the 
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rea^d the testimony before those sessions 

attend C t 1 rW, lt i eeS Which 1 was unable to 
hSu + to study a volume of materials— 
both top secret and unclassified-bean^ 

a e s c isr ce,M » 

tl A b i a y e also caIlc d upon my personal 
knowledge and experience as a member 
of the active Air Force Reserve, with we^ 
of tn ea i S service - including the faculty 

Collea'if 1 3? y T Comrn and and General Staff 
college. Ft. Leavenworth, Kans and the 

ho^ a y BU - rma - India Theater of Opera! 
tions during World War tt i era 

10 years’ Reserve teR^t sgaXto 

e i“ ( ^y! n f la ) y Ld Headquarters before my 
election to the Senate in 1960 y 

Stat^ and® t re security of the United 
totates and, in turn, of the free world 

is at stake, one does not lightly turn 
aside any piece of relevant testimony or 
any argument advanced in good faith hv 
wen-meaning people, whethe^th^ aS 

arg umen£ a iw * . ratmcati °n. Emotional 
o ;?umcnts by sincere persons do merit 
attention and deserve consideration ni 
hau gh t^ naturally tend to hinder 
decision! 1311 10 h6lP ln arriving at a sound 

thf s g en^t P SS °/ Whlch way a Member of 
tne Senate votes, none of us will know 

™ co™t Mm ,r h t ,her ot »<* 

as coriect. if W e have done our best to 
do our homework, if we do not let sld! 

thmk- SU °1 as Partisanship cloud our 
thinking, if we vote our conscience! 

we d win rt i| SUle a11 ° f us wil1 do so— then 

WheTher it V ?,Th de the right decl ^°“ 
wnetner it is the correct decision will 

ah!ad US S ° me Sleepless hours in the years 

TWO THINGS CERTAIN 

»■>« *»»“"£ «“ SLZi 

speetion and controls so thlt all mlt 

ilwf enjoy more of th e good things 

noHev ofV Safer worId - a nd to a win 

Members oFthf q ver d° mmunIsm - all 
memoirs of the Senate— wheher thev 

rnmJ 0r ° r agaln st ratification— are on 

against ratiffcatlorTof the treaty°he1s*ta 

favor o f nuclear war and nuclear fallout 
is tw H, Cond thtog of which I am sure 
are h abm1t S t P S ^ 0 f a cle ar-cut decision we 
t} , ab °ut to make. Anyone who thinks 
™tifl d ? cisl ? n f or ratification or against - 

s. r tr„rr P ^s t '« 

mmm 

some hflvp iu A Know that 

P . ve made the suggestion fhnf 
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sav et In i his is true or n °t. I would not 

HSilpsHS 

the molding op public opinion 

efforteTave t0 be P e 0 nma 0 d U e fc bv^ calculat ed 

asas 

tioned really were Tf fho +■ e 
stfii'Afi* the Question were 

SllfpsS 
SSlpSS 

^ortunate^hat'lhoLh^Tgavl Am* 

S-Spa 

tion, signed the treatv nrl ,, T ae ibera ' 

T S the° f tlM ? wiU also rattf? it. SU Many 
of these nations are numbered amonl 

h ttl e* ^mferlufn d?ng S *of 6 t h e "nature & of 

s?.. n r£ a Jri « c s= 

& in the atmosphere in iqr*> 
and strangely silent on condemnation^? 

Jl .Y?l , following years of secret end 
deceitful preparation. Most thSe 
nations may think they have evervtb fn! 
los e S wh e n°th the . tr eaty and nothing to 

stassMaas-fflS" 

argument th!!1n e “ n0V L beingr giy en the 
■ u <nent tnat inasmuch as all of 

Ciu 1 S t h“ m h f s e tj l ff‘‘‘ the ‘"“'s' it 

after thousands upon thousands of our 
nien and women have given their 
of fu® cause °f freedom, after the pcodIc 
hfii- hlS C0l i ntry hay e paid out over Sioo 
billion in foreign aid to the lesl lortu! 
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nate members of the world community, 
after the United States has poured mil- 
lions of dollars into the United Nations 
to keep it alive while the Soviet Union 
has amassed a delinquency of almost $54 
million of the total outstanding delin- 
quencies of $102 million, then I would 
say that our friendship with the other 
nations of the world hangs by a very 
slender thread. And if the U.S. Senate 
Is supposed to ratify a treaty mainly be- 
cause it is suggested that to do otherwise 
would adversely affect world opinion, 
then the constitutional power to advise 
and consent has been reduced to an 
empty gesture. And, I might add, if 
such a consideration is supposed to tip 
the scales of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
their recommendation regarding a 
treaty, they have been wrongfully placed 
in a position unbecoming the top mili- 
tary leaders and advisers of this country. 

MT DECISION 

Some of my brothers have said that 
the question to be answered is this: “Is 
this treaty in the national interest?” 
But no one really knows whether it is. 
No one really knows whether or not it is 
a first step in the right direction. No 
one really knows whether it is a shaft of 
light in the darkness or whether we just 
think we see one. The question to me is 
more properly this: “Will the failure to 
ratify this treaty be more harmful to the 
national interest than will its ratifica- 
tion?'* I have concluded that it will, and 
I shall therefore vote for ratification. I 
might add that I may support one or 
more reservations which may be offered 
to the resolution of ratification; but 
their adoption or rejection will not affect 
my decision to vote for ratification. 

My reasons for my decision are briefly 
these, and I shall have more to say about 
them later: 

First. I am persuaded that the risks 
relative to our military power now and 
in the future are acceptable when con- 
sidered in light of the safeguards pre- 
scribed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
which the President of the United States 
has committed himself and his adminis- 
tration to follow, accompanied by the 
clean withdrawal provisions set forth in 
the treaty. 

Second. Failure to ratify the treaty is 
more likely to lead to more nuclear test- 
ing in the atmosphere and more nuclear 
fallout than will ratification; although 
it Is highly unlikely that in cither event 
will either the United States or the 
Soviet Union permit themselves or other 
nations to contaminate the atmosphere 
beyond scientifically established limits 
of safety. 

Third. Failure to ratify the treaty is 
mere likely to lead to proliferation of 
nuclear weapons to other nations than. 
Will ratification. 

Fourth. Due to faulty negotiation of 
the treaty in not requiring ratification 
first by the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union before permitting 
other nations to join, we have been 
placed in a position as a result of which 
failure to ratify would cause consider- 
able embarrassment to the President of 
the United States before the rest of the 
world, thus adversely affecting our 
leadership of the free" world. 


Fifth. Within reasonable limitations, 
we have a moral obligation to keep trying 
for better relations with the Soviet 
Union in our efforts to secure a just and 
lasting world peace. 

There are some disadvantages under 
the treaty, aside frond the military risks 
which I have termed “acceptable” under 
the safeguards prescribed by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. They are serious and 
harmful, or at least potentially harmful, 
to our national interest. But I have 
concluded that they are outweighed by 
the above five considerations. I shall 
discuss them in fuller detail later, but 
briefly they are ; 

First. Under the safeguards prescribed 
by the Joint Chiefs Of Staff, which have 
really become a part of the treaty so far 
as we are concerned, the arms race will 
be stepped up and so will our costs of 
national defense — at least Insofar as they 
relate to nuclear testing and weaponry. 

Second. Peaceful uses of nuclear ex- 
plosions will be impeded. 

Third. There is danger that the Amer- 
ican people will become so hypnotized 
over the thought that the Communist 
leaders in the Kremlin sincerely want 
peace — as. we interpret that word — that 
they will let down their guard. 

Fourth, In the face of the Soviet 
Union's attempt to install nuclear mis- 
siles in Cuba, the' Gromyko lie to the 
President of the United States, Premier 
Khrushchev's failure to carry out his 
commitment for onsite inspection in 
(Tuba under United Nations auspices and 
his further failure to carry out his com- 
mitment to withdraw all Soviet troops 
from Cuba, the brazen attempt by the 
Soviet Union to bankrupt the United Na- 
tions, continued Soviet-sponsored sub- 
versive activities in Latin America, the 
Middle East, and Africa, and not one 
significant deed whatsoever to relieve in- 
ternational tensions or to indicate any 
change in a policy of lying, cheating, 
subversion, and aggression — all occurring 
after our previous offers to negotiate a 
treaty similar to! this one, our negotia- 
tion and ratification of this treaty now, 
represents a policy of accommodation 
rather than a policy of firmness towards 
communism. 

MOjlTAET RISKS 

It would be well to remember that the 
Joint Chiefs of .Staff clearly recognized 
certain military disadvantages under the 
treaty. These include the permanizing 
of the Soviet leaid in so-called high-yield 
nuclear weapons, the Soviet lead in in- 
formation about high-yield weapons 
effects, including radiation and blackout 
effects on communications and missile 
control systems, the opportunity for the 
Soviets to catch up to our lead in tactical 
nuclear weapon technology, and the 
deprivation of our opportunity to prove 
the effectiveness of an anti-missile de- 
fense system which we may develop. 
With a view to bringing these disadvant- 
ages to a level of acceptability, they pre- 
scribed four safeguards as conditions 
unequivocally necessary to their very 
cautious approval of the treaty. These 
conditions are absolute, and they are to 
continue indefintiely into the future un- 
til such time, at least, as a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban treaty, covering under- 


ground testing, with completely adequate 
inspection and control provisions, may be 
negotiated. The safeguards are as fol- 
lows: 

First. The conduct of comprehensive, 
aggressive, and continuing underground 
nuclear test programs designed to add to 
our knowledge and improve our weapons 
in all areas of significance to our mili- 
tary posture for the future. 

Second. The maintenance of modern 
nuclear laboratory facilities and pro- 
grams in theoretical and exploratory 
nuclear technology which will attract, 
retain and insure the continued applica- 
tion of our human scientific resources 
to these programs, on which continued 
progress in nuclear technology depends. 

Third. The maintenance of the facili- 
ties and resources necessary to institute 
promptly nuclear tests in the atmos- 
phere, should they be deemed essential 
to our national security, or should the 
treaty or any of its terms be abrogated 
by the Soviet Union. 

Fourth. The improvement of our cap- 
ability, within feasible and practical 
limits, to monitor the terms of the treaty, 
to detect violations, and to maintain our 
knowledge of Sino-Soviet nuclear ac- 
tivity, capabilities, and achievements. 

In his letter, dated September 10, 1963, 
to Senators Mansfield and Dirksen, the 
President of the United States committed 
himself and his administration to the 
“unqualified” and “unequivocal.” fulfill- 
ment of these safeguards. There is 
some question about whether these safe- 
guards can, indeed, be met, for one must 
recall the President’s speech of March 
2, 1962, announcing resumption of nu- 
clear testing, when he said: 

We must test In the atmosphere to permit 
the development ol those more advanced 
concepts and more effective, efficient weap- 
ons which, In the light of Soviet tests, are 
deemed essential to our security. Nuclear 
weapon technology Is still a constantly 
changing field. If our weapons are to be 
more secure, more flexible In their use and 
more selective In their Impact — 11 we are to 
be alert to new breakthroughs, to experiment 
with new designs — If we are to maintain 
our scientific momentum and leadership — 
then our weapons progress must not be 
limited to theory or to the confines of labor- 
atories and caves. 

This point was raised at the Presi- 
dent’s news conference on September 13, 
1963; and he was asked what had hap- 
pened since March 2, 1962, to change 
his mind about this. His response was: 

I believe that what I was talking about 
then was a comprehensive test ban treaty. 

But he was not. He was talking about 
the massive Soviet tests in the atmos- 
phere, following their breach of the 
moratorium, and he was justifying our 
resumption of testing in the atmosphere. 
Note the statement, “We must test In 
the atmosphere" which I just quoted. 
And this statement was preceded earlier 
by the following statement: 

The fact of the matter Is that we cannot 
make similar strides |to those of the Soviets] 
without testing In the atmosphere as well as 
underground. For In many areas of nuclear 
weapons research we have reached the point 
where our progress is stifled without experi- 
ments in every environment. 
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So the President has not yet answered 
the very timely question put to him by 
a member of the .press; and until he 
does, I am sure many will wonder how 
well the safeguards of the Joint Chiefs 
will be met. Only time will tell; and, in 
any event, the .withdrawal provision of 
the treaty ultimately provides an “out.” 

I think it appropriate to point out that 
valuable testimony was provided against 
the treaty by some of our oustanding 
military leaders, such as Gen. Thomas 
Power, commander, of the Strategic Air 
Command; Gen. ^Bernard Schriever, 
commander of the Air Force Systems 
Command; Adm. Arthur W. Radford 
former chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; Gen. Nathan Twining, former 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
and Admiral Strauss, former Chairman 

At f.nnv Afnmin UVi .■ j 


fn. r ( owauss, iormer Chairman ror the United Sta 
ol the Atomic Energy Commission. They prerogative. People 
were reinforced bv such mitstcmHino- a seized with 


were reinforced by such outstanding and 
thoroughly knowledgeable scientists as 
D,r. John S. Foster, Director of the Law- 
rejice Radiation Laboratory, Livermore, 
Cam. ; and Dr, Edward Teller, whose 
wisdom and courage to stand practically 
alone gained for him the name “father 
of the H-bomb,” The noted aeronauti- 
cal consultant, Alexander P. deSeversky, 
also testified in opposition to the treaty,” 
X may add that . most of Dr. Teller’s 
splendid testimony and powerful logic 
were confined to the Jield of nuclear sci- 
ence and nuclear weaponry, in which he 
has no peer — and not, as some treaty 
proponents erroneously say, to the field 
Of international politics. In this connec- 
tion, I believe the point made by the able 
Chairman of .the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee was extremely well taken: 

If the proponents of the treaty would dis- 
. count Dr, Teller’s testimony In the political 
field, why should, not the testimony of the 
Joint Chiefs pf Staff in the political field be 
discounted, too? 

, ,hfr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
. the Senator from Iowa yield? 


treaty from other knowledgeable people 
is also opinion. In my judgment, It is of 
just as high quality as the opinion evi- 
dence on the other side— possibly even 
superior to it. However, I am persuaded 
that fulfillment of the safeguards pre- 
scribed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
coupled with the treaty’s withdrawal” 
provision, keeps these military disadvan- 
tages and risks at an acceptable level. 

Let me say a word about the treaty’s 
withdrawal provision. Article IV of the 
treaty provides that each party shall in 
exercising its national sovereignty have 
r"® r * g ht to withdraw from the treaty 
decides that extraordinary events, ' 
related to the subject matter of this 
treaty, have jeopardized the supreme in- 
terests of its country. It will not be easy 
for the United States to exercise this 

nT'dvnn'ot-irfn tv i . 
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_ , — ~ ; who have been 

seized with the debilitating disease of 
euphoria will talk about world opinion 
it will take a courageous President and 
a courageous Congress to do what must 
oe aone. 

NUCLEAR FALLOUT 

To put this point in perspective one 
should recall the words of the President 
he directed the resumption 
f testing In the atmosphere in 1962. 
■tie said i 

It has been estimated, in fact, that the 

teste® win ™ d i°activity from these 

tests will be less than one-fiftieth of the 
difference which can be experienced due to 
variations In natural radioactivity, simpl? 

try ff6 , re f 1OCatl0ns in 

obvl °usly be well within the 
guides for general population health and 
safety, as set by the Federal Radiation Coun- 

th? r ;t Gle - n V r - Seab °rg, Chairman of 
Energy Commission, stated 
that he did not rate the fallout problem 
a5 S0 K me of the other reasons 
or the test ban. He stated that he 
knew of no particular case of leukemia 
^ r „t°SL Ca “ C v.f.,. 0r <* that kind or 


speech in June at American University, 

sdiid : 

I now declare that the United States does 
not propose to conduct nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere so long as other states do not 
do so. We will not be the first to resume. 

I would question that this commitment 
was cieared with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but, in any event, it represents 
Policy which would continue 
1 . A re; h y not ratified. So proponents 
ol the treaty can hardly argue that if the 
treaty is not ratified the United States 
is going to cause more nuclear fallout. 
It is true that the Soviets might be the 
first to resume, but they will resume with 
or without a treaty, when and if they 
r,A mk R is *° their advantage to do so 
The Secretary of State has made this 
abundantly clear. As far as France and 
Red China are concerned, they are hav- 
ing nothing to do with the treaty any- 
how, so their eventual testing in the 
atmosphere will very likely occur any- 
how- If it does, it would be highly un- 
likely that they would cause any more 
fallout than did our tests in 1962, with 
respect to which the President clearly 
indicated there would be no danger. The 
prospect of other nations engaging in at- 
mospheric testing in the foreseeable fu- 
ture is small, and to a degree greater 
than our 1962 series. I would conclude 
that it is minute. Nevertheless, it must 
be concluded that ratification of the 
treaty will have a tendency to prevent 
fallout more than failure to ratify. And 
this being so, I am persuaded that an 
area of mutuality between the United 
States and the Soviet Union exists. Let 
tt b ® made dear, however, that the 
united States need be no more concerned 
about the problem of fallout than the So- 
viet Union. 

A comparison might be made to the 
situation of water pollution of a river 
between two States. The water, as most ' 
drinking water is, may be polluted to a 


Mr. MILLER I am glad to yield. ™ e n « thin ” s <* that drinking water"* may bepolTuted to° » 

Mr. SIMPSON, Will the Senator attributed ' vhlch could be scientifically degree far below a point endangering the 
om Iowa advise me whether he will ad- worldwide fallout, and men- Public in each State. Nevertheless there 

■ess himself to the fallout m-oblem? , t i 0n , ed . only one or two freak eases of would be a mutual interest. An tJhna noi-t rv-f 


- — »** >*.*-» true otfimuor 

from Iowa advise me whether he will ad- 
dress himself to the fallout problem? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; I shall do so very 
shortly. J 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, we 
should add to the conclusions. I have al- 
ready listed the conclusions and major 
findings of the Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee: 

1. From the evidence we are compelled to 
conclude that serious — perhaps even formld- 
technical disadvantages 
to the United States will flow from the ratl- 
fleation of the treaty. At the very least It 
will prevent the United States from provid- 
ing our military forces with the highest qual- 

wea P° ns of which our science and 
technology Is capable. 

wuAu ny mi “ tary aucl technical advantages 
m derlve from the treat y do not, 

i i . , J udgment ' counterbalance or out- 
^ J 8 £,? military and technical dlsadvan- 
^ ®.^ QVlets wil1 not be similarly in- 
hibited In those areas of nuclear weaponry 
where we now deem them to be Inferior. 7 

This is powerful evidence, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and it has not been refuted. It 
could not be refuted, because it repre- 
sents opinion evidence, and the evidence 
in opposition to it and in favor of the 


tmssi-szns 

local fallout. He acknowledged that 
the most skilled scientific evidence of 
geneticists was that their best estimate 
bonp e cpi! er of cases of leukemia and 
tinn!_un?h caused by natural radia- 
not by maii-fnade radiation or fall- 

zem to CESe of leukemi a, from 

zeio to 84,000 cases and, in the case of 

and e that C ffm fr ° m ^ t0 U ’ 000 cases >’ 
I™ th ero means th ey still can- 
not ti ace even one case. With reference 
Sdc h reputed hot spots as Utah he in- 

“danler” to de^ T^ 110 * USe the word 

ce M S„V e rS«art,r 0Un ‘ ° f 

Nevertheless, in view of the present 

out i 0 do°not S h knowledg e on fall- 
tien ai? ? ot . b ®h eve anyone would ques- 

P ?mii h ot deS i ab li<y of mln iniizing it or 
eliminating it entirely. Dr. Teller em 

SSSStLSX.’g. ."»«* toTiS 


radioactivity in the air— prefprnhT^ 11 !!^ n T° St ^ If the Senator ^om South 
an International agreement whieifln.u J de ems it material, I should be 

hfi rtnowm in — , . . wnich could niore ttian hanDv tn hn vp nni^i u 


b^ri^ 1 a -eem^ r S W c y o^ 

be drawn m a way to permit needed teste 

Fa n il me a L y al i d f beacefdl applications 45 
Failure to ratify this particular treatv 
of course, does not mean that our air is 

T^e S prJid P< ? nutedby nuclear fallout, 
e Piesident, m his commencement 


, y,. ‘"-'"“‘tra, tnere 

would be a mutual interest on the part of 
the people of these States to undertake 
not to pollute the river further, particu- 
larly if scientific knowledge with respect 
to the ramifications of water pollution 
was not clearly established. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
yield? UeStl ° n ° f fallout ’ wil1 the Senator 

Mr. MILLER. I am more than happy 
j’° i yield to the Senator from South Caro- 

h r n f. 1 h f H URMOND ■ The Senator has 
brought out some valuable information 
indicating a lack of danger from fallout 
L'!°? d ® r d 1 overlooked his statement, 
^ hetber he brought out the testimony 

did ' ° Ster ’ 1 d ° n0t reca11 that he 

No - Tlle Senator from 
Iowa did not allude to the testimony of 
Dr. Foster, If the Senator from South 


— j. snouia be 

more than happy to have him point it 
out at this time. 

™ URMON D. I call attention to 
the testimony of Dr. Foster, which ap- 
pears on pages 632 and 633 of the hear- 
mgs before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. At that point I propounded 
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some questions to Dr. Foster on that 
subject: 

RADIATION mOM NATURAL BACKGROUND 

Senator Thurmond. Dr. Foster, on the 
question of the fallout to which Senator 
Byrd referred to a few moments ago, that 
seems to be the question that is disturbing 
a great many people today who tend to favor 
the treaty where otherwise they might be 
against it. 

On this question, il X recall correctly, last 
week or the week before some scientists made 
the statement that one would get more 
radiation from living in the mountains of 
Colorado than from fallout. 

Dr. Foster. That Is correct, sir. 

Senator Thurmond. That is correct. 

I believe it is also true that one living in 
a brick house would get 20 times more radia- 
tion than he would get from fallout. 

Dr. Foster. Well, sir, there you are ahead 
of me. I do not know that because 

Senator Thurmond. Mr. Earl Voss, I be- 
lieve, brought that out in his book “Nuclear 
Ambush." 

Dr. Foster. Yes. 

Senator Thurmond. And one wearing a 
WTistwatch with a luminous dial, as I have 
on here, would get 10 times as much radia- 
tion as he would get from fallout. 

Dr. Foster. I am familiar with the argu- 
ments, sir. I do not know that a wrist- 
watch — 

Senator Thurmond. Does that sound rea- 
sonable? In other words, do those state- 
ments sound reasonable to you? 

Dr. Foster. It is true that natural back- 
ground is large compared with the additional 
activity, radioactivity, associated with fall- 
out from all past tests. 

Senator Thurmond. Isn’t It a matter of 
fact that the fallout mentioned by some of 
those who favor this treaty, the propaganda 
that is being disseminated arid the bugaboo 
that is being raised, that the fallout is im- 
perceptible, and is of little consequence? 

Dr. Foster. I think, sir, that the problem 
or the question of fallout is of insignificance, 
of little significance, compared to the major 
issue with which "the development of war- 
heads is attempting to deal. 

Senator Thurmond. What people want to 
know is this: We have been reading about 
fallout, fallout in milk, and fallout In food 
and resulting injury to the future genera- 
tion. Is it possible for this fallout to bring 
about sterility and various other reactions? 

I just want to ask you whether you feel 
that there Is danger to people’s health from 
lihe little fallout radiation resulting from the 
tests we have conducted? 

Dr. Foster. No, sir. 

Senator Thurmond. Your answer is “No"? 

Dr. Foster. My answer Is “No.” 

Senator Thurmond. Thank you. 

I call that to the distinguished Sen- 
ator's attention because it is on a subject 
on which he has elaborated and brought 
out valuable information. I observe 
these words in the report of the Foreign 
Relations Committee: 

It Is generally agreed that radiation from 
fallout amounts to considerably less in terms 
of’buman exposure than normal background 
radiation. Moreover, Informed opinion ap- 
pears to be that the radioactive fallout pro- 
duced to date has remained well below a 
level at which It might be deemed hazardous. 

There has been much talk about fear 
of fallout. I felt that the public ought 
to know the facts about it. I commend 
the Senator for bringing out the infor- 
mation he has given the Senate. I add 
the additional information. 

I wish the public to know that the 
danger of fallout is so minimal and insig- 
nificant, as stated by Dr. Foster, as to 


be little detrimental from the standpoint 
of health, so as to fade into insignificance 
when compared with the great purpose 
of keeping this country prepared. 

As the Senator knows, since he is a 
distinguished officer in the Air Force Re- 
serve, the only language the Communists 
understand is power. It will be power 
which will preserve and protect this 
country. In my judgment, we must 
continue the tests. 

I believe the tenor of the Senator’s 
speech is that many questions are still 
unanswered. I believe the Senator is 
not satisfied with everything. I can 
readily understand why he is not, be- 
cause we know the Communists are 
ahead of ,us in high-yield weapons, and 
wc know they are ahead of us in the 
development of an anti-ballistic-missile 
system. We know we cannot catch up 
with them or become superior to them 
in these fields unless We test in the atmos- 
phere. That is the only way we can 
ever definitely know, because no weapon 
can be used with assurance by anyone 
until it has been tejsted in the environ- 
ment in which it must function. 

We can test underground. We can 
make gains with Underground testing. 
We can possibly make some accomplish- 
ments underground! But we shall never 
be able to be assured that a weapon will 
function properly and do what we expect 
it to do until it is tested in the environ- 
ment in which it must function. 

I am sure the Senator agrees with 
that. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
for his comments. In the light of past 
scientific evidence, which is available, I 
find it inconceivable that the President 
of the United States would have directed 
the resumption of nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere in 1962 without being able 
to conclude that : the fallout resulting 
from the tests would be far below the 
danger point, as he pointed out in the 
statement which % have quoted from his 
speech. 

Mr. THURMOND. The distinguished 
Senator quoted from the President’s 
statement. Was that the statement of 
March 2, 1962? 

Mr. MILLER. Tile Senator is correct. 

Mr. THURMQND. That statement 
indicated that there was little, if any, 
danger from fallout. That was the ef- 
fect of the statement, as I construed 
it. Is that the ’manner in which the 
Senator construed it? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. It 
amounted to about one-fiftieth of the 
difference in radiation we might expect 
from moving around from one part of 
the country to another. 

I cannot conceive of any President de- 
luding the people by making a state- 
ment like that if he had scientific knowl- 
edge that danger would be involved. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
as time goes on there may not be an 
accumulation of radioactive fallout re- 
sulting from continued testing. It does 
not mean that there may not be some 
pockets of fallout— some “local nuclear 
fallout,” in the term used by Dr. Sea- 
„borg — which may have serious effects. 
This is recognized. I pointed it out. 


It is well to put the argument of the 
proponents of the treaty into proper 
perspective. I granted it a plus in my 
analysis of the treaty; I find other points 
in favor of the treaty of much greater 
persuasion. 

Mr. THURMOND. As the debate has 
proceeded I have been impressed by the 
fact that some who originally stressed 
the fallout question as the big danger 
or the ‘ big bear,” so to speak, are now 
beginning to see that this factor prac- 
tically fades into insignificance. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I know the Senator 
from South Carolina has correctly quoted 
a portion of the report of the able Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations ending with 
the conclusion: 

It is generally agreed that radiation from 
fallout amounts to considerably less In terms 
of human exposure than normal background 
radiation. Moreover, Informed opinion ap- 
pears to be that the radioactive fallout pro- 
duced to date has remained well below a 
level at which It might be deemed hazardous. 

I also know that we do not expect 
through the action contemplated to di- 
minish the radiation already in the at- 
mosphere. I know that many people are 
greatly concerned about increasing the 
amount of radiation. I am glad the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Iowa has re- 
ferred already to what might occur from 
increased testing, which has caused deep 
concern. 

I should like to read some further lan- 
guage from the report of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee which immediately 
follows the quotation read into the 
Record by the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina. 

But it is also clear, as the Chief of the 
Division of Radiological Health of the U.S. 
Public Health Service said in June of this 
year: “Fundamental i3 the hypothesis that 
any amount of radiation exposure involves 
some risk in exposed population groups." 
Geneticists have shown greater and more 
specific concern. 

It is feared that continued, or stepped up, 
atmospheric nuclear testing would increase 
the damage, genetic and otherwise, induced 
by increased exposure by population groups 
to radiation. The treaty, In halting the re- 
lease into the atmosphere of radioactive fall- 
out, offers a distinct benefit. 

The Senator from Florida knows 
something of the wrestling of conscience 
and mind through which the Senator 
from Iowa has gone. The Senator from 
Florida has shared that wrestling. As 
a matter of fact, he has had the pleas- 
ure of conferring with the Senator from 
Iowa, He knows that both of us have 
been trying to find what course offers 
the greatest advantage to our country 
in this situation. 

It seems to me that the fact that the 
Russians exploded 71 of these bombs in 
the late 1961 and early 1962 period, and 
that many of those bombs were much 
greater in size than anything we had 
ever exploded in the atmosphere, and 
tha,t those bombs were known to be 
dirty— that is, to carry a very much 
greater menace from the standpoint of 
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radioactive fallout than would have been 
the case if they had been clean — indi- 
cates rather. conclusively that we can- 
not, in considering this matter, regard 
our own preferred moderation in test- 
ing as the sole amount of testing which 
would ensue, if , a halt were not called. 
, In view pf . the* (mown excessive atmos- 
pheric teste just ref erred, to by me, does 
not the Senator from Io.wa believe that 
we are confronted with this, reality that 
the Russians dp .have .the same willing- 
ness to test in great amounts in the at- 
mosphere, or to test with other than 
clean bombs in the atmosphere that we 
recognize and insist upon in the testing 
conducted by our own country? 

Mr. MILLER. In answer to the ques- 
tion by the distinguished Senator from 
Florida, let me say that his very persua- 
sive statement earlier in the debate last 
week on this , very point is. one of the 
points which convinced me on this very 
subject. The .Senator from,. Florida 
■ pointed out the possible mutuality of in- 
terest between the Soviet Union and the 
United States^ which could exist on this 
point. He did it sp persuasively that I 
put it in my address. I wanted to observe 
that this' was not my original thinking. 
I derived this beneficial approach to the 
problem from the Senator from Florida. 

I thoroughly agree with . the observa- 
tion. However, I think I should empha- 
size that the mere failure to ratify the 
treaty would not necessarily lead to more 
testing in the atmosphere, because, as I 
pointed out, the policy of the President of 
the United States, as announced at 
American University early in June, is 
still the policy of our country, namely, 
that we. are not going to be the first to 
.resume,; testing. . If the Soviet Union de- 
cides to test in the atmosphere, it will do 
go whether tliere is a treaty- or not. But 
there is. a mutuality of interest which 
can exist. 'in this area, and I think it is a 
plus in favor of ratification. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree completely 
with the, statement of the distinguished 
Senator. I think there is a reasonable 
prospect that the Russians will have 
somewhat the same regard for. their chil- 
dren of this, generation and. children yet 
tp be born that we have for children. In 
this ope field, and, perhaps in others, 
there is some real opportunity for arriv- 
ing at a mutuality of interest that does 
not exist in many other fields. That is 
one of the compelling arguments which 
has persuaded mp to feel that our Na- 
tion can, With safety and in good con- 
science. ratify the treaty. 

J thank the distinguished Senator from ■ 
Iowa for yielding to me. 

Mr, MltLER. I thank, the Senator for 
his comments. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield ? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Naturally, we all 
have concern about fallout. We wish to 
- take no undue risk in this connection. I 
should like, however, to quote at this time 
a very interesting statement by Dr. 
Teller. This is what he said: 

This argument, while It sounds simple and 
plausible, Is wrong. Fallout has so small 
an effect that nobody ever has observed It. 
And nobody knows either from direct ob- 
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servatton, or from statistics, or from any 
valid theory whether the claimed damages 
in fact exist or do not exist. I want to 
talk about that a lot more, because talking 
about the effects of various doses of radia- 
tion leads us Immediately into an Interest- 
ing field of research which should be im- 
portant for all of us. The plain fact Is that 
we do not know what are the effects of small 
doses of radiation. ‘ 

We have heard that fallout produces a 
terriffic genetic burden. To begin with, 
radiation from fallout is only 1 percent of 
the radiation which we are getting anyway. 

Fallout Is not dangerous. But the fallout 
scare Is. Many people know that a medical 
X-ray gives you 100 times as great a dose 
as fallout will give you_ In your whole life- 
time. How many people have been scared 
away from X-rays? How many people have 
gone with their aliments unrecognized and 
untreated, only because there has been this 
needless and exaggerated fallout scare? I 
don’t know. I don’t know whether anybody 
. ..has been .killed,. by fallout, but I am sure 
that many have been killed by the fallout 
scare. 

In the hearings Dr. Foster testified 
that a man living in the mountains of 
Colorado would normally receive more 
radiation than he would from fallout — 
showing the greatly erroneous opinion 
that has been circulated about fallout, 
which has produced a great scare on the 
part of some people. 

Naturally, we are all concerned about 
fallout and, everything that affects the 
health of our people; but there is no 
evidence to support the judgment that 
some have claimed in the fallout field, 
as shown by what Dr. Teller said, and 
as shown by what Dr. Seaborg said in 
response to a question from the Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. Russell], which 
I believe the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa brought out in his address. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. I am not denying 
the sincerity or conscientiousness of 
those who have indulged in a great deal 
of pessimistic talk about fallout. Some 
of our own colleagues in the Senate have 
made extensive statements along these 
lines. I am not denying their sincerity, 
but I believe they are overemphasizing 
something without any scientific data to 
support such an argument at this time. 

PROLIFERATION OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

Under the treaty, there is nothing to 
prevent any of the parties from assist- 
ing any other nation, in underground 
testing. If, for example, the Soviet 
Union and Red China should settle their 
apparent differences, the Soviet Union 
Could not only assist Red China in un- 
derground testing but transfer nuclear 
weapons to Red China. The mere trans- 
fer of nuclear weapons which, of course, 
would supposedly never be used except in 
self-defense, is not prohibited by the 
treaty. Moreover, since neither France 
nor Red China will have anything to do 
with the treaty and are clearly pointed 
to developing their own nuclear capa- 
bility, it is obvious that the treaty will 
not prevent the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 

Nevertheless, by preventing testing in 
the atmosphere and thus forcing nu- 
clear development through more expen- 
sive underground testing in other coun- 
tries, the treaty will tend to “retard” 


the proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
And this being so, I am persuaded that 
an area of mutuality between the United 
States and the Soviet Union exists. 
Again, let it be made clear that the 
United States need be no more con- 
cerned about proliferation of nuclear 
weapons than the Soviet Union. 

EMBARRASSMENT TO THE PRESIDENT 

Due to what I would charitably term 
“faulty” negotiation, the U.S. Senate has 
been placed in a position of being pres- 
sured to vote for the treaty to save the 
President of the United States from the 
embarrassment he would suffer in the 
eyes of the world should the treaty be 
rejected. Regardless of party, no one 
should wish to see this happen. He is 
the leader of the free world. His pres- 
tige — at least in international affairs — 
falls naturally upon our country; just 
as his loss of prestige would also fall 
upon our country. Unless security risks 
are unacceptable, we should not permit 
this to happen. 

Nevertheless, I think it would be remiss 
if I did not point out that this unfortu- 
nate situation is largely of the President’s 
own making. Although article II, sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution of the United 
States provides that the President shall 
have the power to make treaties, it 
clearly provides that this shall be “by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate.” Although there was some in- 
formal discussion with some of the mem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee about the proposed treaty, 
the committee’s report does not indicate 
that a consensus of the members was 
obtained. There is no indication that 
our representatives in the negotiations 
made any effort at all to persuade Pre- 
mier Khrushchev to live up to his 
promise of removing Soviet troops from 
Cuba or to follow through on his agree- 
ment to permit on-site inspection of 
Cuba under United Nations auspices — as 
a prelude to signing of the treaty. And 
yet, when the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Goldwater] offers a reservation to 
condition the effective date of the treaty 
on the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
Cuba, he is met with the argument that 
this should have been taken care of dur- 
ing the negotiations. 

Furthermore, at. the preliminary sign- 
ing of the treaty in Moscow, there were 
widespread reports about Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s expectation that the next step 
would be a nonaggression pact between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact countries; 
but as far as withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Cuba and on-site inspection in 
Cuba, both previously promised by Pre- 
mier Khrushchev, our representatives 
stood mute. 

If the failure to negotiate a provision 
requiring ratification of the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union first before permitting other na- 
tions to join was due to oversight’ it 
might well have been avoided if more 
effort to obtain the advice of the Senate 
had been sought. Not having sought it, 
matters are not made any easier now by 
suggestions of some administration 
spokesmen that “with all the other na- 
tions having joined in signing the agree- 
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ment,” the Senate must ratify the treaty 
or the United States will suffer a loss of 
face. The unfortunate failure to seek 
more advice of the Senate is thus com- 
pounded by reducing the Senate’s con- 
sent to one of bailing out the executive 
branch of the Government from an em- 
barrassing situation. This is not the 
only argument in favor of ratification 
of the treaty, of course, but I do not 
believe the foundation should ever have 
been laid for it. Now that the situation 
is as it is, it becomes an important con- 
sideration which is most difficult to view 
objectively. 

In the negotiation of any future 
treaties or amendments to this particu- 
lar treaty, I trust that this situation will 
never be repeated. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. The point has been 
raised about the impression over the 
world, and the loss of face that we would 
suffer in other nations of the world. 
Does not the Senator feel that sometimes 
we go too far in taking action in this 
country, because we feel we might not 
make the best impression on other coun- 
tries of the world? 

Should we not do what is right for our 
people? Is not our first obligation to our 
people and to our country? Should we 
not do that, instead of always wondering 
what impression we will make on Com- 
munist nations and so-called neutralist 
nations, a great many of which are pro- 
Red, to say the least? 

Mr. MILLER. I have had the uneasy 
feeling for a number of years, increas- 
ingly so in recent years, that there has 
been a tendency to talk too much about 
world opinion when a subject relates to 
the security of the United States, 

The Senator from Iowa felt very much 
reassured when the President of the 
United States, on March 2, 1962, an- 
nounced the resumption of testing in the 
atmosphere. This was not an easy deci- 
sion to reach. The Senator from South 
Carolina will recall that immediately 
there were outcries from some of the 
so-called neutral nations, about the U.S. 
resumption of atmospheric testing, al- 
though they were very quiet about the 
Soviet breach of the moratorium in 1961. 

Mr. THURMOND. They had practi- 
cally nothing to say. 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. I am 
quite sure that some people in this coun- 
try brought heavy pressure to bear upon 
the President of the United States to 
cause him not to resume testing. Fortu- 
nately, wiser counsel prevailed; and I am 
quite sure that he was persuaded that we 
had to resume testing to preserve our na- 
tional security. 

There still seems to be too much atten- 
tion being paid to world opinion. The 
fact that some of the proponents of the 
treaty have emphasized this so much, 
after the faulty negotiation of the treaty, 
makes it extremely difficult for the Sena- 
tor from Iowa to view this point objec- 
tively. 

If we were not concerned about the 
seriousness of this problem, it would be 
easy to be tempted to say that the Presi- 
dent’s negotiator in Moscow made a 
blunder, that he was careless as a nego- 


tiator; and that being the case, if the 
President is to be embarrassed, let him 
be embarrassed. 

I do not believe a Senator should act 
that way. As I say, it is a difficult 
matter to view objectively. We have a 
bad situation, and I believe that, absent 
undue risks, we should do something 
about it. 

I recognize that the able Senator from 
South Carolina, differs with me with 
respect to the acceptability or nonac- 
ceptability of the military risks. How- 
ever, if one can conscientiously arrive 
at a conclusion that our military secu- 
rity is not to be unduly risked, the bail- 
ing out of the President from an em- 
barrassing situation is something which, 
regardless of party, we ought to attempt 
to do. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not a fact 
that some of the very countries to which 
we have granted foreign aid, either 
through grants or loans, or in some 
other way, have severely criticized some 
of our actions? 

Mr. MILLER. Indeed it is. It is also 
true that I have been making the point 
for some time that most of the nations 
which have joined on the treaty are 
delinquent in their obligations to the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations is now in debt to 
the extent of about $104 million. It is 
faced with bankruptcy. More than 2 
years ago I pointed out that the day 
was coming when this would become the 
toughest problem before the United Na- 
tions. That is what it was called last 
fall. The United Nations still has not 
solved the problem, and it will not solve 
it unless a majority of the members of 
the United Nations face their obligation 
of paying up what they owe to the U.N. 
The Soviet Union, owing $54 million, is 
the worst deadbeat of them all. 

Nations which are not willing to pay 
their obligations, some of them trifling, 
have received foreign aid from the 
United States to the extent of millions 
of dollars in excess Of what they owe 
the United Nations, and I am sure they 
would be the first to say what a terrible 
thing it was for the President to nego- 
tiate this treaty and then not follow 
through and deliver On it. 

This is unfortunate, but it is a fact 
of life. We should try to encourage 
more nations, particularly those which 
have; been the recipients of our people’s 
tax money, to take a more realistic view 
of these activities and conduct them- 
selves as friends in deeds rather than 
as friends in words. But the situation 
being as it is, I would feel bad if any 
President were to suffer great embar- 
rassment. -I am persuaded that that is 
what would happen under the situation 
that now exists. 

Mr. THURMOND. I feel that the able 
Senator from Iowa would have more re- 
spect for some of those countries if they 
did not call upon us for aid and would 
pay their dues to the: United Nations, 

In the past, the United States has 
granted aid to 104 df the 112 nations. 
Even now, for fiscal year 1964, we have 
requests to grant aid to 100 of the 112 
countries. Since World War II, the 
United States has granted aid to other 
countries to the extent of $121 billion 


plus interest. Yet some of those coun- 
tries are willing to jump down our 
throats at the least provocation. 

It seems to me that the most im- 
portant thing we could do for the free 
world, and even for other countries, 
would be to keep so strong that we would 
not be attacked, because the United 
States is the only nation that stands be- 
tween communism and the free world. 
We should remain so powerful that there 
will not be a temptation to attack the 
United States. By doing so, we stand 
our best chance, I believe the Senator 
from Iowa will agree, to avoid a war — an 
allout nuclear war — in which there would 
really be radioactive fallout in addition 
to the destruction of millions of lives. 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator from South 
Carolina is correct. As I stated earlier, 
some of the nations which have joined in 
the treaty would be the first to suffer if 
the United States were unable to main- 
tain its deterrent posture with respect to 
Communist aggression. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the able 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

A MORAL OBLIGATION TO KEEP TRYING 

Mr. President, I come now to my final 
reason for reaching my decision, that is, 
the moral obligation to keep trying. 

Once the hurdle of acceptability of 
military risks is cleared, the one really 
compelling reason to vote for ratification 
was advanced by the Secretary of State 
when he said : 

We should never reach the point of giving 
up trying to work out better relations with 
the Soviets. 

I recognize the feeling of frustration 
when people write to me and say; 

Senator, after all the United States has 
done to try to develop better relations with 
the Soviet Union, and after all the Soviet 
Union has done to undercut us with their 
lies, their cheating, their subversion, their 
aggression, their creation of international 
tensions, why should we do anything more? 
Let them make the first step now — and we 
mean a first step In deeds, not just words on 
a piece of paper. 

That is difficult to answer. Indeed, 
they may have the answer, because their 
approach — to demand some meaningful 
first step on the part of the Soviets 
first — may well be the surest way to 
achieving better relations with them. In 
any event, the only answer that; can 
properly be given to the argument of the 
Secretary of State is one of timing— pos- 
sibly requiring some meaningful first step 
by the Soviets to indicate a measureable 
change in policy. Inasmuch as the pre- 
amble to the treaty recites that the three 
major parties, including the Soviet 
Union, proclaim as their principal aim an 
agreement on general and complete dis- 
armament under strict international 
control “in accordance with the objec- 
tives of the United Nations,” it would 
seem that a reasonable first step for 
the Soviets to take to reassure us of their 
change in policy would be to pay up their 
some $54 million in delinquencies to the 
United Nations. 

It would be tragically unfair for any- 
one — outside the Senate or in the Sen- 
ate — to condemn a Member of the Sen- 
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ate for insisting on some meaningful 
first step by the Soviets as a condition 
precedent to the treaty’s effectiveness, 
just because that Senator felt that some- 
thing more was required to evidence good 
faith ^hun champagne and caviar parties, 
smiles, arid bear hugs in Moscow. 

ft can be, answered that- the mutuality 
of benefits with respect to nuclear fall- 
out and proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons does not necessarily require such a 
meaningful '‘first step” to evidence good 
faith on the part of the Soviets. We 
stand to benefit anyhow. It is a fair 
answer, particularly when coupled with 
the point of saving the President, of the 
United States from embarrassment. Ac- 
cordingly, while I might be inclined to 
' support a reservation providing for a 
reasonable condition precedent to, the 
treaty’s effectiveness, the failure of such 
a reservation’s adoption would not cause 
me to vote against ratification of . the 
treaty itself., 

DISADVANTAGES under the treaty-— a steptjp 

IN THE arms race and in costs OF NATIONAL 

DEFENSE 

It is erroneous .to think of the treaty 
standing by itself. It must be thought 
of as coupled with the absolute adher- 
ence to the safeguards prescribed by the 
Joint Chiefs of staff. These will mean 
an expanded program of expensive un- 
derground . testing which will, more than 
offset the posts of testing in the atmos- 
phere, in outer space, and underwater, 
which will be prohibited. Not being 
able to obtain more high-yield weap- 
ons effects information will require addi- 
tional "hardening” of our missile sites 
to provide for a margin of jsafety and 
greater deployment of even more mis- 
siles to insure an adequate second strike 
force against a possible “blackout” and 
other effects, of which we do not possess 
adequate knowledge. We will continue 
to try to develop an effective antimissile 
defense, system, and not to expect the 
Soviets to do so would be foolish indeed. 
Moreover, the Soviets can be expected to 
step up their underground testing in an 
effort to catch up to us in the tactical 
nuclear weapons field. As Walter Lipp- 
mann wrote in the August 22 issue of the 
Washington Post, of course the race of 
armaments will continue under the 
treaty. The well-known physicist, Dr. 
Leo Szilard, testified that if the United 
States proceeds with an extensive pro- 
gram of underground boriib testing, then, 
rather than furthering the cause of 
peace, the test ban agreement would be 
likely to do just the opposite. 

But the United States will proceed with 
an extensive program of underground 
nuclear testing, because this is one of the 
safeguards proposed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff ; and the President has unequivo- 
cally committed his administration to 
doing so. 

There is a great deal of merit in what 
Dr. Szilard says, and one would be In- 
vulnerable to fair criticism for voting 
against ratification for this reason. 

In any event, a realistic appraisal of 
the situation makes it clear that a vote 
for ratification of the treaty, coupled as 
it is with the safeguards of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, is npt a vote for a step 
down in the nuclear arms race but for a 
step up in the nuclear arms race and in 


the costs of national defense. But there 
are two answers to this disadvantage un- 
der the treaty : First, the costs of defense 
to the Soviets will increase, too, so that 
there is some mutuality of disadvantage; 
and, • second, this mutual disadvantage 
may pave the way for Soviet agreement 
on a comprehensive test ban treaty with 
fully adequate inspection and controls. 

PEACEFUL USES OF NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS WILL BE 
IMPEDED 

Our plowshare program holds a great 
potential for the benefit of mankind. 
Through the use of nuclear explosives 
which produce little radioactivity and by 
placing them underground so that nearly 
all of the radioactivity is trapped, proj- 
ects could be undertaken at a fraction of 
the cost required by conventional meth- 
ods. We have been assured that under 
the treaty we can continue experiments, 
and, to the extent that detectable 
amounts of nuclear fallout do not go be- 
yond our own territorial limits, applica- 
tion of these experiments to mining, re- 
covery of oil and gas, water development, 
and the construction of harbors can be 
made. However, construction of a sec- 
ond Panama Canal and other applica- 
tions which would entail detectable 
amounts of fallout beyond our own terri- 
torial limits cannot be undertaken. 

It is unfortunate that the treaty was 
not negotiated in such a manner as to 
permit peaceful uses of nuclear explo- 
sions — at least to be conducted under an 
inspection system, involving the three 
negotiating countries, to permit verifi- 
cation that, indeed, the application of 
nuclear explosions is for peaceful pur- 
poses. It is to be hoped that an amend- 
ment along this line will be negotiated 
later. 

TIIE DANGER OF EUPHORIA 

No matter how powerful our military 
capability may be, it will be meaningless 
as a deterrent if our national will to re- 
sist aggression through the use of this 
capability is weakened. We are prone 
to think of the decay of a nation’s moral 
fiber in terms of vice and corruption; 
but just as deadly to the moral fiber of 
our people would be a condition of 
euphoria — a false sense of well-being 
with respect to Communists, in general, 
and the Soviet Union, in particular. 
Nothing would better serve the purposes 
of the leaders in the Kremlin than to 
have a substantial number of our well- 
meaning citizens succumb to the smiles 
and soothing peace talk of Soviet psy- 
chological warfare, and become so hyp- 
notized over the thought that the Com- 
munist leaders “sincerely” want peace — 
“peace” as they interpret that word, not 
as we interpret it; that is to say, the 
Communists regard “peace” as a con- 
dition under which Communist aggres- 
sion can be continued without undue in- 
terference— that they will eventually fall 
into a state of mind which can best be 
described as “peace at any price” or 
“better Red than dead.” 

It is highly significant that the Secre- 
tary of State, the Secretary of Defense, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff emphasized 
the danger of euphoria, and one member 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff expressed the 
opinion that under the treaty our na- 
tional will probably will deteriorate. 


There are two answers to this prob- 
lem: First, it should be no more of a 
problem for the people of the United 
States than for the people of the 
Soviet Union. Second, the problem 
actually exists, whether the treaty 
is ratified or not; and although the 
problem may be accentuated if the 
treaty is ratified, it will be much more of 
a problem with respect to “follow-on” 
amendments „ tq. the treaty or other 
treaties and relationships with the Soviet 
Union. We might as well face up to the 
problem now; and it could be that the 
treaty, if it serves no other purpose, will 
serve our national interest by once again 
focusing public attention on the nature 
of communism and Soviet imperialism. 

I believe that administration, spokes- 
men who favor the treaty should be com- 
mended for making it clear that the 
treaty is, at most, only a very small first 
step toward improved relations with the 
Soviet Union, and that it is nothing to 
become wildly excited about. It stands 
as more of a symbol of hope for im- 
proved relations. Everyone agrees with 
its purpose to lay a foundation for im- 
proved relations; but there are honest 
differences of opinion over whether these 
will actually result from the treaty. Ab- 
sent a concrete example of a change in 
Soviet intentions, the evidence is over- 
whelming that communism is not chang- 
ing and that the Communist leaders in 
the Kremlin are not throwing off the 
shackles of their Communist ideology. 

It would be well never to forget a few 
hard facts- about communism : 

First. Communists deny the existence 
of God, so that their “moral” code is not 
the same as ours. Unlike us, they believe 
that might makes right and that the end 
justifies the means. 

Second. Communists — whether they 
live in the Soviet Union, in Red China, 
in the United States, or anywhere else — 
are dedicated to achieving one world of 
communism. Lying, cheating, subver- 
sion, and war are perfectly proper means 
to this end. It was a perfectly proper 
Communist tactic for Mr. Gromyko to 
lie to the President of the United States 
last October, when Mr. Gromyko de- 
clared that only “defensive” weapons 
were being supplied to Cuba. 

Third. If and when a nuclear war were 
decided upon as a proper means to “bury” 
the United States, the leaders in the 
Kremlin would not hesitate to engage in 
a “preemptive”— first strike— war. So- 
viet military doctrine expresses no 
scruples over a first strike, if it would be 
decisive. Our Government recognizes 
this; and that is why we have a program 
for “hardening” our missile sites. But 
the following quotations from “Soviet 
Military Strategy,” by V. D. Sokolovskii, 
marshal of the Soviet Union — translated 
by Rand Corp. and published by Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1963 — ought to be re- 
membered : 

Military strategy directs primary atten- 
tion to the study of how a future war may 
break out and to a detailed study of the 
particular features of strategic deployment 
of the Armed Forces, methods of delivering 
the first blow and conducting initial opera- 
tions, and strategic utilization of the differ- 
ent 'branches of the Armed Forces (p. 91). 
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fiodern warfare, military strategy has 
(e the strategy of missile and nuclear 
srr^es In depth (p, 93). 

In a missile war, the main war alms and 
missions will be accomplished by strategic 
missile forces, which will deliver massive 
nuclear strikes. * * * The National PVO 
will protect the country from enemy nuclear 
attacks. • * * The probability of such wars 
cannot be completely excluded at the present 
time (p. 95) . 

The fourth point to remember about 
communism is that the Red Chinese 
openly state that war is inevitable as a 
means of achieving one world of com- 
munism over the capitalistic nations. 
They openly do so. The Soviets openly 
speak of “peaceful coexistence,” while 
secretly preparing for war. “Masters of 
deceit” is what J. Edgar Hoover calls the 
Communists. 

Small wonder, Mr. President (Mr, 
Nelson in the chair), that administra- 
tion spokesmen for the treaty have 
warned that the Soviets can be expected 
to abrogate the treaty whenever they 
conclude that it is in their interest to 
do so — lust as they did in the case of 
their breach of the moratorium in 1961, 
after years of secret preparation for the 
premeditated breach. And the chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff testified that 
“I believe we can anticipate clandestine 
testing on the part of the Soviets.” Al- 
though we may hope that the Soviets will 
change their ways and will adhere to .. 
the letter and the spirit' of the treaty, it 
would be foolish for our people to let 
euphoria blind them to the realities of 
communism and to the long Soviet rec- 
ord of broken treaties and agreements, 
such as those with Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Czechoslovakia, to name 
only a few. 

Another manifestation of euphoria 
would be the assumption that with nu- 
clear parity will come an end to the 
danger of nuclear war. Such an as- 
sumption overlooks the fact that so- 
called parity would be destroyed by a 
first strike of the Soviets or by Soviet 
development of an effective antimissile 
system. It fails to recognize that; in 
reckoning with a first strike, the United 
States must have far more nuclear weap- 
ons than the Soviets in order to retain 
parity after a first strike; Those who 
use the overkill argument, in an effort 
to persuade us to reduce oUr nuclear ca- 
pability, appear to take a conservative 
position in estimating that only 10 per- 
cent of our bomber fleet and only 25 
percent of our Polaris and Minuteman 
missiles would hit their targets, and that 
such a force would be more than 200 
times enough to destroy the Soviet 
_ Union. Surely they do not believe that 
the Soviet Union would engage in a first 
strike on the basis of such an estimate. 
Rather, it would be more realistic to as- 
sume that the Soviets would not make 
a first strike until they believed they 
could prevent almost all, if not all, of 
our bombers and missiles from getting 
off the ground or reaching their targets. 
Tne overkill adherents also overlook 
the fact that strategic weapons would 
not be employed in a tactical war and 
that tactical weapons might well not be 
employed in a strategic war ; and they do 


not take into account obsolete weapons, 
aborts, misses, and nontargeted targets. 
Administration spokesmen who favor the 
treaty have made it clear that we cannot 
safely diminish our nuclear capability 
relative to that of the Soviet’ Union. 

Nevertheless, the theory of overkill 
has merit, if placed in proper perspective. 
The danger is that its apparent logic 
might be used to justify unilateral dis- 
arimiment or the ratification of a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty without ade- 
quate inspection and controls. The 
American people can now sleep soundly 
at night, secure in the realization that 
our military power deters the Soviet Un- 
ion from attack. It has always been 
this way, and the so-called missile gap 
of the 1960 campaign has long since been 
proved to have been nonexistent. The 
real concern, however, is, Will we main- 
tain our deterrent power in the future? 
Years are required to design, develop, 
and produce weapons systems. It would 
be foolish and tragic, if not fatal, to let 
euphoria in the form of a misapplied 
overkill theory or any other form to 
persuade the people and the Congress to 
engage in unwise and premature cuts 
in our national defense budget, or to re- 
sist the defense budget increases which 
will arise in the nuclear weapons and 
technology area by firm adherence to the 
safeguards prescribed by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Finally, let us not be deluded by the 
argument that a continuation of the 
arms race, which ratification of this 
treaty will promote, will lead to greater 
international tensions. It is the inter- 
national tensions, caused by the aggres- 
sive policies of Communist imperialism, 
which has brought on the arms race. ^ 

THE POLICY OF ACCOMMODATION 

Serious as the other disadvantages un- 
der the treaty are, to me the most seri- 
ous one is that ratification of this treaty, 
in the absence of even one first step by 
the Soviet Union indicating a change in 
policy, means following a policy of ac- 
commodation in dealing with commu- 
nism. For over 25 years I have been 
studying the Communist ideology, and 
I have had the benefit of instruction, ad- 
vice, and writings from people who have 
devoted their lives in this field. Not the 
least of these is Robert Strausz-Hupe, 
director of the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who testified! that while he favors 
a comprehensive test ban treaty, he is 
opposed to ratification of this treaty. I 
recognize that there are some differences 
of opinion among the experts, but the 
great weight of opinion is that the best 
if not the only way'to deal with commu- 
nism is through a policy of firmness. 
And a policy of firmness demands that 
before undertaking a solemn treaty obli- 
gation with the Soviet Union, in the face 
of its attempt to install nuclear missiles 
in Cuba last fall, in the face of the 
Gromyko lie to the President, of the 
United States, in the face of Premier 
Khrushchev’s failure to carry out his 
commitment for 6n-site inspection in 
Cuba under United Nations auspices, in 
the face Of Premier Khruschev’s further 
failure to carry out his commitment to 
withdraw' Soviet troops from Cuba, in the 


face of the brazen attempt by the Soviet 
Union to bankrupt the United Nations by 
running up a delinquency amounting to 
$54 million— over half of the combined 
delinquencies before the U.N., and in the 
face of continued Soviet-sponsored sub- 
versive activities in Latin America, the 
Middle East, and Africa — then some 
meaningful first step must be made by 
the Soviet Union to indicate peaceful 
intentions. 

That first step could be the removal 
of Soviet troops from Cuba, onsite in- 
spection of Cuba, payment of its delin- 
quencies “'before the United Nations, 
adoption of an “open skies” policy such 
as that requested by former President 
Eisenhower, public renunciation of lies 
and villification relating to the inten- 
tions of the United States which have 
been deliberately fed to the people of 
the Soviet Union, who yearn for peace, 
by the Communist leaders in the Krem- 
lin, or something similar. If it be said 
that the Soviet Union would never agree 
to taking such a first step as a condition 
precedent to ratification of the treaty, 
there are two answers: First, no one but 
the leaders in the Kremlin know whether 
the Soviet Union would take such a first 
step. Under the circumstances of this 
treaty, with the pressures of “world opin- 
ion” upon them, it could well be that the 
Soviet Union would pay up its obliga- 
tions before the United Nations if this 
were a condition precedent. Second, the 
failure to take such a first step would be 
highly indicative of the surface nature 
of the protestations of “good faith” by 
the Soviet Union. 

Instead, w r e are being urged to follow 
a policy of accommodation. This policy 
seems to be to merely react to Commu- 
nist aggression, to do nothing which 
might rock the boat,” so to speak, to 
bend over backward to not cause Pre- 
mier Khrushchev to lose his temper and 
pound the table with his shoe. It finds 
expression in references to the “brink” 
of nuclear war during the Cuban con- 
frontation, although let me say, Mr. 
President, we were not on any “brink” 
at all. We were ready to go, that; is true. 
But we were not even close to a nuclear 
war because Premier Khrushchev was 
not close to committing suicide. 

A line seems to be drawn between tak- 
ing action — such as the blockade of 
Cuba — when there is imminent danger 
to our Nation; and inaction evidenced 
by lifting the Cubafl blockade following 
the removal of Soviet missiles — when no 
imminent danger faces our Nation, al- 
though our national honor has been 
ground under foot by emasculation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. I could cite other 
examples, such as our tolerance of the 
Berlin wall, our failure to follow up on 
Premier Khrushchev's promise to have 
onsite inspection in Cuba and to with- 
draw Soviet troops from Cuba, and the 
apparent failure to even mention these 
points when Premier Khrushchev stated 
that he expected to negotiate a nonag- 
gression pact between NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact countries as the next step 
following the treaty. 

I do not say that the policy of accom- 
modation is intended to reflect a “no 
win” policy on the part of those who 
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"‘advocate it, because the advocates are 
among the first to proclaim our hope 
that freedom will come to those who are 
now dominated by ideologies which re- 
ject individual freedom and the self- 
determination of nations. But because 
the policy of accommodation results in 
surrendering the initiative to the Com- 
munists, because it results in the side of 
freedom being on the defensive against 
the aggressive moves of Communist sub- 
version arid imperialism, it tends to 
weaken our willingness and desire to win. 
the cold war. It., tends to erode. a way 
the morale pf the dedicated men and 
women in our Armed Forces, the people 
in the captive nations, and the refugees 
who seek to reestablish freedom in their 
native countries. It places an almost 
unbearable burden of understanding on 
those in the front line of the cold, war— 
the men and their families affected by 
SAC alert, by maneuvers of our Polaris 
submarines, by our operations in South 
Vietnam to name only a few; and the 
Cuban patriots who seek to overthrow 
the bearded Moscow puppet in their 
homeland. , 

The point is, Mr. President, that the 
“accommodation” policy has not worked. 
And the reason it has not worked is that 
Communists look upon such sufferance 
as a sign of weakness, which invites fur- 
ther subversion and aggression, rather 
than a sign of the hand of friendship to 
be grasped. 

I could be wrong- when I say that a 
policy of firmness is the one to follow, 
rather than a policy of accommodation, 
and I hope I am. I do know that when 
we have followed a policy of firmness — 
as we did in Berlin and as we did during 
the briefly imposed Cuban blockade — it 
has worked.,, But if a majority of my 
colleagues in the Senate feel that, we 
should follow a policy of accommodation 
and ratify the treaty without a meaning- 
ful first step by the Soviet Union first, 
then I will go along — with this clear 
understanding:. I want to see a meaning- 
ful first step by the Soviet Union, clearly 
demonstrating a change in policy, before 
ratifying any amendments to this treaty 
or any other treaties with the Soviet 
Union affecting the security of our coun- 
try. In this connection, let me caution 
that I do not consider a proposed ex- 
change of observers of ground forces, 
which is being mentioned, or a proposed 
proclamation of an end to class warfare 
in the Soviet Union, which will probably 
be made later on, as a “meaningful first 
step.” I have already indicated exam- 
ples of what I mean by this, and I speak 
of a unilateral step by the Soviet Union 
of that character. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
make two points: First, the Praesidium 
of the Supreme Soviet has not, as yet, 
ratified this treaty. On September 9, 
the State Department advised that the 
treaty has been unanimously endorsed 
by the Joint Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Supreme Soviet, the Council of the 
Union, and the Council of Nationalities, 
and was then before the Praesidium of 
the Supreme Soviet, which has the power 
to. ratify. This naturally raises the 
question of what will happen if the Prae- 
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sidium does not ratify the treaty? The 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has said that he does 
not believe there is the slightest doubt 
that the ^Praesidium will ratify the 
treaty. He further said that, as far as 
he was concerned, if the Praesidium 
should not ratify the treaty sooner than 
next spring, the treaty would be “off.” 
I recognize that the treaty will probably 
be ratified by the Praesidium, but we do 
not know this for certain. And if it 
should not do so sooner than next spring, 
I agree that the treaty should be “off,” 
but I am not so sure that it will be “off.” 
Once the treaty has been ratified by the 
U.S. Senate and the document of ratifi- 
cation deposited with the Soviet Union, 
it would seem to be “on” unless the Presi- 
dent recalled it. I think it would be 
helpful to make sure that the State De- 
partment not deposit the ratified treaty 
with the Soivet Union until the Praesid- 
ium has ratified the treaty and it is on 
its way over here for deposit with us. 
Remember, that under Soviet law a 
treaty’ ratified by the Praesidium does 
not become effective until it has been, 
deposited. 

The second point is that I have de- 
tected a certain amount of cynicism over 
what will happen if this treaty is not 
ratified by the U.S. Senate. We have 
been told that ratification of this treaty 
is far better than to have an unlimited 
arms race extending without relief into 
the future. The inference, of course, is 
that if the treaty is not ratified we will, 
therefore, have an unlimited arms race 
extending without relief into the future 
rather than cqntinue to work for a com- 
prehensive test ban treaty. And the fur- 
ther inference is that any Senator who 
dares vote against ratification must be 
in favor of an unlimited arms race ex- 
tending without relief into the future. 
The logic of such an argument com- 
pletely escapes me. If I were to vote 
against ratification, I would deeply re- 
sent it. And inasmuch as I intend to 
vote for ratification, I am in an even bet- 
ter position to say that I deeply resent 
the implication it casts upon those of 
my colleagues who, with . just as much 
dedication as any of use possesses to 
peace, to an pnd in the arms race, and 
to more of the better things in life for 
our people which genuine disarmament 
can bring, cannot conscientiously sup- 
port ratification. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. A portion of the 
preamble to the treaty reads: 

Proclaiming as their principal aim the 
speediest possible achievement of an agree- 
ment on general and complete disarma- 
ment — 

And so forth. Of course, the Senator 
is familiar with that portion of the 
preamble. 

Secretary Rusk has said that the test 
ban treaty is only, the first step down 
this road. He made that statement be- 
fore the Senate xommittee March 11, 
1963. 

I believe the President of the United 
States said that this is the first step. 

Does the Senator from Iowa feel that 


this is the first step in a diarmament 
program? 

Mr. MILLER. No. I do not believe 
this is the first step in a disarmament 
program. I have tried my best to make 
it clear that the result of this treaty, 
coupled with the safeguards of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, will be a step-up in the 
arms race rather than a stepdown. 

I fear that most of the proponents of 
the treaty have not done their home- 
work. They are trying to persuade Sen- 
ators to vote for the treaty on the basis 
of the argument that it will be a step- 
down in the arms race. When the 
budget costs roll around to the Senate 
next year and the year after and the 
year after that, because the administra- 
tion Will then be trying to carry out the 
safeguards of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
those proponents should not come to tell 
me that they are sorry, that they were 
wrong. They have had ample time to 
do their homework on this point. 

I have concluded that this will not be 
a first step toward disarmament. At 
least, that will not be the first result. 
I recognize that it may have a ten- 
dency, because of the increased costs of 
national defense both for the Soviet 
Union and the United States — because 
of these mutual disadvantages — to bring 
the two parties together in an effort to 
arrive at a comprehensive test ban 
treaty which will prohibit underground 
testing under adequate safeguards of 
inspection and controls. That could be 
a first step toward disarmament. 

In other words, the treaty could pro- 
vide a basis for a first step; but to say 
that the result of the treaty will be a 
first step toward disarmament, when the 
result is going to be an increase in the 
armaments race, is something I cannot 
quite reconcile. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it the feeling 
of the Senator from Iowa that this would 
not be a first step? Is that what the 
Senator has expressed? I believe it is 
the position of the Senator that it would 
not be a first step in disarmament. 

Mr. MILLER. No. 

Mr. THURMOND. Or does the Sen- 
ator from Iowa want this to be a first 
step. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to have 
the treaty -become a meaningful first 
step toward relative, genuine, effective, 
safeguarded disarmament between the 
United States and the Soviet Union, be- 
cause I am well persuaded that until the 
day comes when we can spend more of 
our national resources on the better 
things of life for our people rather than 
for instruments of destruction, we shall 
not be able to provide the opportunities 
which I am sure our Maker intended for 
our people. 

But that does not appear to be very 
near. I do not think we ought to try to 
aggravate the situation. I can under- 
stand Senators voting against ratifica- 
tion, on the ground that, the treaty, 
might step up the arms race. I think 
that is a disadvantage, but I think it is 
outweighed by the other -points I made 
for ratification. 

Mr. THURMOND. So the Senator is 
not in accord, then, with the interpreta- 
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tion placed upon the treaty by the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of State that it 
is a first step ? 

Mr. MILLER . That is a first step to- 
ward disarmament? 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. We must not get into 
an argument over the meaning of words, 
but the Senator from Iowa cannot see, 
if nothing more is done, that a year from 
now we shall be any nearer disarma- 
ment. The Senator from Iowa believes 
we shall be further away, because the 
arms race will have been stepped up just 
that much more. The only way one 
could justify the argument that this 
could be— the use of the word “is” is 
gratuitous — a first step is on the basis 
that it could result in better relations 
between the United States and the So- 
viet Union and, on that basis, perhaps a 
meaningful agreement regarding de 
facto disarmament could be arrived at. 

Mr. THURMOND. Does the Senator 
feel the time has now come when the 
Communist leaders are evolving into 
peaceful people, that we can trust them, 
and that relations will be improved be- 
cause of the treaty? 

Mr. MILLER. No; the Senator from 
Iowa does not believe so. To be fair, I 
believe that some of the administration’s 
spokesmen, such as the Secretary of 
State, have indicated that they do not 
believe that they are changing now, 
either. 

There is a hope. One never knows 
when the people under the domination 
of the Communists will start, to cast off 
the shackles of communism. We hope 
and pray that there will come a time 
when they will. Who knows when that 
time will be? A majority of my brothers 
here seem to think this is the time; that 
we do not have to have a meaningful 
first step by the Soviets; that this is the 
time for caviar and parties and bear 
hugs, which all of us saw on TV and 
heard about on the radio, as taking 
place in Moscow; and that this is sup- 
posed to be the crystallization of the 
change in Soviet intentions. 

The Senator from Iowa does not be- 
lieve so- The Senator from Iowa hopes 
and prays that it is. With all the rea- 
sons I have set forth in my argument, 
and with the first hurdle being gotten 
over, if the military risks involved are 
acceptable, in light of the assurances of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and with the 
withdrawal provision, I will go along. 

But let no one come to me a year from 
now, or 2 years from now, and say, “We 
have an amendment to the treaty. It 
would provide for better relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. There are some security over- 
tones in it, but we want you to vote for 
this amendment.” Let no one do that 
unless I have seen a meaningful first 
step in the meantime, because the policy 
of accommodation has not worked. I 
am willing to go along this once, but if 
it does not work, I say let us “get on the 
ball” and follow the policy that has 
worked, which is a policy of firmness 
toward communism. 

Mr. THURMOND. The Senator 
knows, does he not, that Secretary Rusk 
is construing this as a first step toward 


disarmament, as he stated before the 
Senate committee on March 11, 1963? 

Mr. MILLER. As I said, I do not want 
to get into an argument over the mean- 
ing of words. I do not recall whether 
the Secretary of State testified that this 
treaty’s immediate result would be a step 

down in the arms race- 

Mr. THURMOND. No; a first step to- 
ward disarmament, I said. 

Mr. MILLER. But there are some 
persons who say the treaty would step 
down the arms race; and that, therefore, 
it is a step toward disarmament. They 
have arrived at that conclusion consci- 
entiously, although, as I have said, I do 
not think they have done their home- 
work. If one reaches the conclusion 
that the treaty will be a step down in 
that arms race, he may believe that it 
will be a step toward disarmament. But 
if one reaches the conclusion, as I have, 
that it will be a step-up in the arms race, 

I do not see how he could say it is a step 
toward disarmament unless he thinks it 
will provide for better relations between 
the two nations that will result in reach- 
ing other meaningful agreements pro- 
viding for a step toward disarmament. 

Mr. THURMOND. - In view of the pre- 
amble to the treaty, which states it is a 
step toward general and complete dis- 
armament, and in view of the statement 
of the Secretary of State to that effect 
in March 1963, and in view of the Presi- 
dent’s statement that it is a first step, 
is there much doubt in the Senator’s 
mind as to how the executive branch 
construes it? 

I am not asking the Senator’s con- 
struction, but is there much question in 
the Senator’s mind as to how the execu- 
tive branch construes the treaty? It is 
that branch that will be charged with 
the; enforcement of it. 

Mr. MILLER. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina 
that I am looking at the treaty now. 
The preamble states: 

Proclaiming as their principal a.im the 
speediest possible achievement of an agree- 
ment on general and complete disarmament 
under strict international control in accord- 
ance with the objectives of the United Na- 
tions which would put an end to the arma- 
ments race and eliminate the incentive to 
the production and testing of all kinds of 
weapons, including nuclear weapons. 

Seeking to achieve the discontinuance of 
all test explosions of nuclear weapons for all 
time, determined to continue negotiations 
to this end, and desiring to put an end to 
the contamination of man’s environment by 
radioactive substances, ' 

Have agreed as follows 

I cannot see that the preamble states 
that we are now undertaking to disarm. 
It merely states that we are aiming for 
an agreement on general and complete 
disarmament, and trying to achieve dis- 
continuance of all test explosions of nu- 
clearwveapons for all time. It is an ob- 
jective, but the preamble does not state 
that the treaty is going to be a step in 
that direction. I do not believe the pre- 
amble of the treaty could be said to 
stand for the proposition that the treaty 
is going to step down the arms race. 

Mr. THURMOND. I remind the Sen- 
ator what Mr. Khrushchev said in East 
Germany on January 16 of this year 


about disarmament. He made the ’ 
statement: 

Disarmament primarily means disman- 
tling the gigantic war machines of the highly 
developed countries. « * • General disarma- 
ment does not mean disarming the peoples 
fighting for national liberation. On the con- 
trary, it would deprive the imperialists of 
the means to halt progress and crush the 
struggle for independence. 

So it is clear from that statement how 
Mr. Khrushchev construes "disarma- 
ment.” 

I should like to quote from General 
Power, whom I know the Senator holds 
in high regard find esteem. He said: 

In my personal opinion, all sensible people 
in this world desire peace and freedom from 
a nuclear war, but there are two different 
theories of how to get there. One theory is 
through military superiority and through 
deterrents, whic his the philosophy of the 
strategy we have used. There is another one, 
through disarmament. I personally think 
the two theories are diametrically op- 
posed — 

Says General Power — 

I do not see how you can arm and dis- 
arm at the same time, I have studied pre- 
vious disarmament measures, and in my 
opinion disarmament is a proven concept 
to get you into a war. I think history will 
prove that the surest way to cause a war, 
nuclear war of any war, is to disarm. 

Does not the Senator feel that what 
has kept us out of a nuclear war, and 
what has been the greatest deterrent to 
war with the Communists, since World 
War H ended, has been our tremendous 
striking power, our nuclear weapons, and 
the great strength and power of this 
Nation? 

Mr. MILLER. There are some who 
may argue against it, but the Senator 
from South Carolina knows very well that 
I believe deeply that most knowledgeable 
people who have done their homework 
must admit that to be true. The con- 
cern that is often expressed by some 
against disarmament is that they tend 
to think in terms of disarmament in a 
sort of vacuum. I do not regard it in 
that light. To me, the only kind of dis- 
armament that the United States could 
conscientiously engage in vis-a-vis the 
Soviets would be one of relative disarma- 
ment, so that there would be a relative 
amount of power In our favor as between 
the two countries. 

That is a very difficult problem, as the 
Senator knows, to work out, but I do not 
believe it should deter us from attempt- 
ing to make some strides in that direc- 
tion. I am persuaded that until the time 
comes when we can spend our money on 
the better things of life for our people 
instead of on armaments, we shall not 
have the kind of life that was intended 
for us by our Maker. Nevertheless, in the 
meantime I believe we had better keep 
our powder dry. There is too much em- 
phasis being given to the argument that 
the arms race causes world tensions. It 
is not the arms race that causes tensions. 
It is the aggr essive nature of commu- 
nism. 

The President of the United States 
has said that if Mr. Khrushchev would 
cease aggression, we would be in a much 
more positive situation. What he was 
politely nudging Mr. Khrushchev oh was 
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the arms race being stepped down, it will 
be stepped up. We shall have to do more 
hardening of missile sites to provide 
margins of safety, in view of what the 
Senator from South Carolina has said. 
We shall have to spread our missiles out 
still more and have more of them, be- 
cause we are uncertain of Soviet devel- 
opments. 

Mr. THURMOND. How will we know 
how much to harden our missile sites if 
we cannot test in the atmosphere? 

Mr. MILLER. We do not know how 
much to harden them; all we can do is 
to guess. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina knows that we have always done 
that in our military activities. In addi- 
tion, we shall have to disperse our mis- 
siles more, so that we shall have the 
capability to retaliate if there are some 
weapons effects instruments that the So- 
viets might release, which might, over 
a large area, paralyze our missile control 
system. 

'Mr. THURMOND. Under the treaty, 
is'ft riot true that the United States will 
be unable to verify the ability of its mis- 
sile reentry bodies under defensive nu- 
clear attack to survive and to penetrate 
to the target without the opportunity to 
test nosecone and warhead designs in a 
nuclear environment under dynamic re- 
entry conditions? 

Mr. MILLER. This is true; but again, 
I think it could be said, with validity, 
that the Soviets probably do not have an 
adequate amount of information on that 
point either. 

Mr. THURMOND. Notwithstanding 
the tests which the Soviets conducted in 
1961 and 1962? 

Mr. MILLER. According to my best 
information, that is something that is 
highly technical and difficult to evaluate. 
More than one series of tests would be 
required to develop a creditable reentry 
vehicle, if indeed problems are develop- 
ing. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
the treaty will provide the Soviet Union 
an opportunity to equal U.S. accomplish- 
ments in submegaton weapon technol- 
ogy? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, indeed. However, 
I wish to be fair in my statement. The 
Secretary of Defense and, as I recall, 
other administration spokesmen who 
favor the ratification'of the treaty, indi- 
cated that this could be done. The'y did 
not try to dodge the question. Their 
answer was that it would take a long 
time and would entail a large amount of 
additional expense to the Soviet Union to 
step up its underground testing sufficient- 
ly to hope, after several years, to catch 
up in that area. 

Mr. THURMOND. Is it not true that 
the treaty would deny to the United 
States a valuable source of information 
on Soviet nuclear weapons capabilities? 

Mr. MILLER. I do not know. I 
should say that even without the treaty, 
we face about the same problem, so far 
as our intelligence regarding Soviet 
nuclear weapons capabilities is con- 
cerned. I believe we have some good in- 
telligence on this subject. We do not 
have as much as we would like to have. 
Whether we have jthe treaty or do not 
have ft, I do not believe there will be 


a great amount of difference in our in- 
telligence on this point. Perhaps I do 
not understand the thrust of the ques- 
tion asked by the Senator from South 
Carolina. I want to be responsive; but 
if I correctly interpret his question, I 
have given the best answer I can. 

Mr. THURMOND. Based upon the 
testimony of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
other military people, and scientists, it 
is clear that the United States is ahead 
of the Soviets in low-yield weapons. I 
believe the Senator from Iowa will agree 
to that. 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. It is further clear 
that under the treaty the Soviets could 
test underground and overcome their 
deficiency in that respect. 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. But 
I wish to repeat, to be fair, that the 
proponents of the treaty recognize this — 
although they have a semirebuttal to it, 
in pointing out that it will entail a great 
amount of additional cost to the Soviets, 
and that it can be achieved only over 
a long period of time. 

Mr. THURMOND. Tire testimony be- 
fore the Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee also clearly shows that the 
Soviets are ahead of us in high-yield 
weapons and in the development and 
deployment of an anti-ballistic-missile 
system. Is it not true that we would 
have to test in the atmosphere, in order 
properly to overcome that deficiency? 

Mr. MILLER. Not quite, because it 
should be remembered that even granted 
that they are ahead of us in the develop- 
ment of an antimissile system — although 
I am not sure they are — I recognize that 
they may well have installed some kind 
of antimissile system, and I also recog- 
nize that they will not be content to stop 
there, either, but will get the best one 
they can, and will do so sooner than 
we do, if possible. Nevertheless, I am 
satisfied that in the foreseeable future, 
the penetration capabilities of our nu- 
clear retaliatory force will be quite suf- 
ficient to destroy Khrushchev and the 
Soviet Union, in the event they attempt 
to make the first strike. 

Mr. THURMOND. I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator — if he has not had 
an opportunity to read it — to the testi- 
mony in the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, who definitely, explicitly, and pre- 
cisely said the Soviets do have a lead on 
us in the antiballistic missile system 
field. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. But the Senator 
knows that the problem is, How much? 
No one knows how much their lead really 
is. 

Mr. THURMOND. To the extent that 
they have one developed and deployed 
whereas we have none deployed, and it 
is a matter of fact that it would take us 
4 years to deploy an ABM system. Also 
the Soviets has made more sophisti- 
cated tests than we have. 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct; and I 
think there should be no disagreement 
on that point. 

Mr. THURMOND. Except for the fact 
that our intelligence shows that the 
Soviet system is capable of knocking 
down medium-range' missiles, which 


travel up to approximately 1,200 miles; 
and intermediate-range missiles, which 
travel up to about 2,500 miles; and, 
under certain favorable conditions, inter- 
continental ballistic missiles, which trav- 
el from 5,000 to 7,000 miles. Our intelli- 
gence may be VTong; but that is what 
our own intelligence shows. 

Mr. MILLER. Assuming that to be 
correct, I suggest to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina that the 
Soviets would hve a long, long, long way 
to go before they could develop and set 
up a comparable defense system around 
all the major cities in the Soviet Union. 
So I believe they have a long way to go 
in making that development. 

Nevertheless, this does not mean that 
we should not concern ourselves with the 
development of an effective antimissile 
system sooner than the Soviets develop 
one. But this system will extend far be- 
yound the confines of one localized area, 
which is where I understand the Soviet 
system now is. It will have to be nation- 
wide, and that will take a long time. I 
hope we do not have to develop it to that 
point; but I believe we would be foolish, 
indeed, if we proceeded on the assump- 
tion that the Soviets would not try to 
succeed before we do. 

Mr. THURMOND. I thank the able 
Senator. In view of his excellent mili- 
tary background and knowledge, and his 
stated lack of trust of the Communists, 
and also in view of the disadvantages of 
the treaty, as he has expressed them in 
his address today, and also throughout 
the debate on the treaty, I am still at a 
loss to understand how the able Senator 
has reached the conclusion to support the 
treaty. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina. 
He well knows my great respect and af- 
fection for him and also my great respect 
for his military knowledge', which is un- 
excelled by that of any other Member of 
the Senate. 

I may say that the last paragraph of 
my speech was included because I am 
cognizant of the position of the Senator 
from South Carolina and of other dedi- 
cated Senators who, in their conscience, 
feel that they cannot favor approval of 
the treaty. 

These matters should be viewed in the 
proper perspective. Some persons no 
doubt will say the Senator from South 
Carolina, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Russell], and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Simpson], and other Sena- 
tors who cannot in good conscience vote 
for approval of the treaty, therefore are 
in favor of an unlimited nuclear arms 
race far into the future, and so forth. I 
believe it best to lay that misunderstand- 
ing to rest, once and for all; and I have 
done my best to do so. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I will vote for approval of the 
nuclear test ban treaty. This is one of 
the most difficult decisions I have ever 
had to make, dealing— as it does — with 
our future security. As is the case with 
most issues of great importance, not all 
the merit is on one side. 

While the danger of fallout from nu- 
clear testing may be overestimated, the 
great majority of people throughout the 
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to get off the Communist ideology and 
get on to something more peaceful, I 
do not expect to see him do so for. some 
time. It may be that he will, but I want 
to see something more concrete first. I 
am not at all impressed by fine words. 
I am not impressed by Moscow cham- 
pagne and caviar parties and smiles and 
bear hugs. 

We must have some concrete evidence 
first before we take another first step, 
if it be a first step. 

Mr. THURMOND. I am sure the Sen- 
ator is familiar with the report of the 
Preparedness Subcommittee. 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Under the treaty, 
is it not true that the United States prob- 
ably will be unable to duplicate Soviet 
achievements in very high yield weapon 
technology? 

Mr. MILLER. I believe the Senator is 
reading from the conclusions of the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee. I have al- 
ready quoted from the major findings 
in my main speech. 

I recognize the probable validity of 
these conclusions, although I point out 
that perhaps even the formidable state- 
ment that was put into the conclusions 
was Worded in the terminology of “may- 
be” or “perhaps.” That is the difficulty 
with all the evidence that we have on the 
treaty. It is opinion evidence or practi- 
cally all of it is. Very little of it is fac- 
tual evidence. Therefore, it is necessary 
to weigh possibilities and probabilities 
and "maybe’s,” “might’s,” “could’s,” and 
“should’s” to arrive at a conclusion. 
This makes the task extremely difficult. 
Honest people can differ on the degree of 
emphasis they will give. 

What I have been mainly trying to do 
has been to put some of the arguments in 
their proper perspective. Both for and 
against the treaty. In my mail I have 
received cliches on both sides of the 
issue. I am not denying the sincerity 
with which they were offered. 

However, they are not persuasive, and 
I believe they ought to be reduced to 
size, so that when Senators vote they will 
vote on the basis of reason and logic and 
sound judgment, instead of on the basis 
of cliches and arguments that should 
have no relevancy in the Senate. 

Mr. THURMOND. Because of the 
Senator’s military experience, I am sure 
he realizes the value of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee’s report. I wish to point 
up certain things in it in a few more 
questions. Under this treaty, is it not 
true that the United States will be un- 
able to acquire necessary data on the 
effects of very high yield atmospheric 
explosions? 

Mr. MILLER. That question can be 
answered only in terms of possibility or 
probability. What are “necessary 
data”? It is difficult to determine 
whether they are necessary or unneces- 
sary. Some people think they are abso- 
lutely necessary. Others seem to think 
we can get along without them, and that 
if we find as tirfie goes on we cannot get 
along without them, we can withdraw 
from the treaty. 

I do not expect the relative power be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the United 
States to blow up overnight. It will be 
some time before the Soviets catch up to 


the point of offsetting our deterrent abil- 
ity. That will occur over a period of 
several years. In that time, we can de- 
tect changes sufficient to enable us to 
reach a determination as to wBether we 
should withdraw from the treaty. 

In the face of world opinion, such with- 
drawal would not be easy. It would Be 
necessary for the President and the 
Members of the Senate to be courageous 
about it.. However^ I do not believe I 
can answer the question of the Senator 
from South Carolina any better than I 
have answered it. It is hard to say 
whether it is necessary. I agree that we 
will not be able to obtain certain infor- 
mation on weapons effects which the 
Soviets have obtained. The President 
of the United States said as much in 
March of 1962. He said that they had 
obtained weapons .effects information 
that would probably take them 2 or 3 
years to analyze, and that we do ri ot have 
it. I am satisfied tha: as a result of our 
rather limited testing in 1962, we have 
less comparable information to analyze. 

Mr. THURMOND. Under this treaty, 
is it not true that the United States will 
bo unable to acquire data on high alti- 
tude nuclear weapons effects? 

Mr. MILLER. Neither side can do so 
under the treaty, 'the point I wish to 
make — and I thought I had agreed with 
the Senator on it — is that the Soviets, by 
virtue of their massive tests in 1961, have 
acquired certain datgi which we probably 
have not acquired as a result of our 
rather limited test series of 1962. 

Mr. THURMOND. If the treaty is 
adopted, we will not be able to acquire 
the information. Is. that correct? 

Mr. MILLER. That is correct. 

Mr. THURMOND. Under the treaty, 
is it not true that the United States will 
be unable to determine with confidence 
the performance and reliability of any 
ABM system developed without benefit 
of atmospheric operational system tests? 

Mr. MILLER. The testimony on this 
point, as the Senator knows, was divided. 
I am inclined to think that Dr. Teller’s 
testimony on this point was more per- 
suasive than the testimony on the other 
side. In any event, It was of equal qual- 
ity. The proponents of the treaty say 
we do not need to test. Dr. Teller and 
others say we need to test. It is a dif- 
ficult question for anyone to evaluate 
and upon which to come to a conclusion. 

I go one step further, if the Senator 
from South Carolina wishes to know how 
I reconciled my position on the treaty 
with that problem. There are two ways. 
First, the withdrawal provisions of the 
treaty. I am satisfied that the Soviet 
Union will not for a long time develop an 
antimissile system which will effectively 
take care of our weapons. They will be 
working for one, probably, and they may 
develop one. But I am satisfied we will 
get information in the meantime which 
will indicate to us whether we need to 
test our system. Under the withdrawal 
provisions of the treaty, we shall be able 
to do so. 

Mr. THURMOND. Speaking of Dr. 
Teller, I should like to quote a sta tement 
he made in January of this year: 

A test ban treaty with the Soviet Union 
would prevent vital improvements of our 
atomic explosives, as well as foreclose the 


development of antimissile systems like the 
Nike-Zeus and the Nike-X. It would not 
keep the Russians from cheating. Such a 
treaty, in sum, would endanger our security 
and help the Soviet Union in its plan to con- 
quer the world. 

Mr. MILLER. I remember that Dr. 
Teller testified in similar vein during the 
hearings on the treaty. As I said in my 
speech, Dr. Teller’s knowledgeable testi- 
mony and his powerful logic is certainly 
of as high quality as any of the testi- 
mony on the other side. 

But the problem is: What if the So- 
viets are able to test, as Dr. Teller says 
they are, without detection? Will the 
results of those tests be significant? 
That is the magic word. Dr. Teller says 
they will be significant. Secretary Mc- 
Namara says they will not be significant. 
So we are confronted with the problem 
whether there will be significant develop- 
ments resulting from the Soviets’ clan- 
destine bests, assuming they propose to 
do so. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff said that we will make that assump- 
tion. This is a difficult problem. 

I still say that if we adhere to the safe- 
guards prescribed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, we will be able to detect, through 
our intelligence, whether there have been 
sufficient developments so that we shall 
be sufficiently forewarned and be able to 
withdraw from the treaty. 

Mr. THURMOND. Does the Senator 
from Iowa consider that the tests the 
Soviets made in 1961 and 1962 were sig- 
nificant? 

Mr. MILLER. I believe they were 
highly significant. This is one of the 
main reasons why the argument that is 
now advanced by the proponents of the 
treaty, who signed the treaty, was offered 
to the Soviets in 1958 and by President 
Kennedy in 1931; therefore, we must fol- 
low through with it now. But they com- 
pletely ignore the change in factual cir- 
cumstances since the previous offers of 
the treaty, not the least of which was 
the massive series of Soviet tests in 1961, 
which had highly significant results. 

The big question is whether the results 
they obtained compared with the results 
that they previously obtained, plus the 
results we obtained in our limited series 
in 1962, have created a significant im- 
balance which could lead to a significant 
imbalance in technology vis-a-vis the two 
nations. 

I am persuaded that they do not; but 
if they do, we will have available the 
withdrawal provisions of the treaty. 

Mr. THURMOND. The able Senator 
from Iowa being an Air Force Reserve 
officer, I am sure he will be familiar 
with the next question: 

Under the treaty, is it not true that 
the United States will be unable to verify 
the ability of its hardened underground 
second-strike missile systems to survive 
close-in high-yield nuclear explosions? 

Mr. MILLER. That is true; but some- 
thing must be added in answer to the 
question. It can be doubted whether the 
Soviets know the answer. Furthermore, 
prudence would dictate that margins of 
safety, certainly within reason, be pro- 
vided in the hardening of our missile 
sites. I have said that this will be an- 
other result of the treaty. Instead of 
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world fear that unlimited testing could 
seriously affect the health of this gen- 
eration and future generations. Thus 
far nuclear testing has been limited to 
that by the United States, Russia, Eng- 
land, and Prance. In a matter of a few 
short years other nations will be in a 
position to test nuclear weapons, thus 
greatly increasing the danger of nuclear 
fallout, in the absence of a nuclear test 
ban agreement. 

Another serious question involved is 
that of easing the cold war tensions with 
Communist. Russia. It is impossible for 
the United States to avoid having to deal 
with Communist Russia in Berlin and in 
countless other areas throughout the 
world. There is some advantage to a 
better relationship, if this can be ac- 
complished without endangering our na- 
tional security. The provisions of the 
test ban treaty itself leave ample room 
for any of the signators to withdraw — 
perhaps too much to be effective. Limit- 
ing nuclear testing is the goal sought by 
most people throughout the world, and 
earnestly advocated by both President 
Eisenhower and President Kennedy. 

I am well aware that the Soviet Union 
has violated most of its treaties and 
agreements with us and other nations. 
This one may be, too ; but nothing will be 
lost if we continue, and even accelerate, 
our vast program of research and de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons, and con- 
tinue to prepare for future tests, which 
could be resumed immediately follow- 
ing any violation by Russia. We have 
this assurance through a letter by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to the Sftiate. Equally 
important, there is a sizable increase in 
the appropriations for this purpose in 
both the House and the Senate versions 
of the appropriations bills. 

I would never vote for approval of the 
treaty if I had the slightest doubt that 
our research and development in all 
phases of nuclear power would not only 
be continued, but also would be ex- 
panded and vigorously pursued. A 
strong national defense is still, and al- 
ways will be, our greatest assurance of 
peace and security. 

The United States now is capable of 
destroying every military installation and 
every important city in Russia at least 
25 times over. We could literally cover 
Russia in a sea of flames. 

The most important defense weapon 
of the future is the Nike-X, an antimis- 
sile missile on which we are spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars, each 
year, in research and development. If 
this can be perfected— and that is pos- 
sible within a comparatively short time — 
this, together with our other defense 
weapons, could give us a high degree of 
protection against any nuclear attack, 
whether by plane, missile, or submarine. 

One of the most important questions 
involved 'in approving the treaty is 
whether nuclear testing would be neces- 
sary in the perfection of this antimissile 
missile. On this question, again there 
is some disagreement among our top mil- 
itary authorities, Gen. Curtis LeMay, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, reluc- 
tantly approved the nuclear test ban 
treaty, because he felt it would be de- 
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sirable to test the Nike-X missiles with 
nuclear warheads attached, before they 
were deployed. He felt the same way 
with respect to the Minuteman, Titan, 
and Atlas missiles, which already are de- 
ployed, but never have been tested with 
nuclear warheads attached. Since our 
military authorities believe it is not 
necessary to test these missiles with nu- 
clear warheads attached, it is question- 
able whether the Nike-X would be tested 
with its nuclear warhead, even if there 
were no test ban treaty. We have many 
thousands of nuclear warheads already 
perfected and ready to be attached to 
the Nike-X or any other weapon. 

After long and careful study of all the 
testimony on both sides of the issue, I 
have come to the conclusion that more 
is to be gained by approving the test ban 
treaty than by disapproving it. I do 
not subscribe to the position — taken by 
a few of our military leaders, and some 
others — that nuclear war is inevitable. 
If this were the case, there would be little 
hope for the future. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. Presi- 
dent — 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennedy in the chair). The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Young] is recognized. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. For several 
weeks, members of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, members of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Sendees, and the Sen- 
ate Members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy have examined inten- 
sively the proposed limited nuclear test 
ban treaty. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I desire to thank the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Fulbright ] , the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, for in- 
viting all members of the Committee on 
Armed Services to participate in the 
hearings of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on the limited test ban treaty. 
I am grateful to the chairman of that 
great committee, not only for inviting 
me to attend those sessions, but also for 
calling on me to ask questions of all 
witnesses. 

Mr. President, it happens that I first 
read this treaty approximately 4 days 
before it was even initialed.. I have at- 
tended the committee meetings and I 
have studied the treaty; and I now be- 
lieve that the Senate has intensively 
examined it. 

In my judgment, every conceivable 
implication of the treaty, every word, 
every comma, and every period, has been 
minutely examined. More thorough 
consideration has never been given to 
any matter which has come before the 
Senate. 

As the distinguished majority leader 
has said, in the last analysis the ques- 
tion which confronts us is simply 
whether the proposed treaty does, on 
balance, serve the interests of the people 
of the United States? 

Some Senators have engaged in a great 
deal of discussion and there have been 
many expressions of doubt regarding the 
reliability of the safeguards in the treaty. 
Those who oppose the treaty exaggerate 
the risk of cheating. They minimize 


the risk of continuing the arms race. 
The treaty contains the specific reserva- 
tion that our Nation may scrap the 
agreement if that is deemed . necessary 
by our President for our national 
security. Furthermore if the Soviet 
Union were to violate any provisions of 
the treaty, it would be voided imme- 
diately, In addition, each nation may 
continue underground tests so long as 
radioactive debris is not deposited out- 
side its territorial limits. Of course, we 
shall not rely solely upon Soviet good 
faith. We shall rely on our far-flung 
detection network which instantly warns 
of atmospheric tests or underwater tests 
anywhere in the world. 

Mr. President, the treaty gives us the 
right to resume testing in the atmos- 
phere, under water, or in outer space 
whenever we feel that our national 
security requires it. Three Presidents of 
the United States — Presidents Truman, 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy — have striven 
patiently to achieve an effective nuclear 
test ban treaty, and they have endorsed 
the one before us, The Chairman and 
the other members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have endorsed it. By far the ma- 
jority of the scientists and the nuclear 
physicists who testified before the For- 
eign Relations Committee strongly en- 
dorsed the treaty. Every possible safe- 
guard and precaution to protect our vital 
national interests have been taken in 
the drafting of this historic document. 

Of course, there are risks in this as in 
any venture in foreign relations. Com- 
monsense will balance them against the 
risks of continued massive testing with 
all that it implies for the poisoning of 
the atmosphere and the aggravation of 
an arms race that would end only in 
disaster. There are also risks in failing 
to venture; risks in standing still in a 
world of change and challenge which 
does not remain stationary for this or 
any other nation. 

This treaty is an objective which two 
administrations, representing both po- 
litical parties, have patiently sought in 
spite of repeated discouragements, and 
notwithstanding opposition and criti- 
cism at home. It was a prime element 
in the foreign policy of the Eisenhower 
. administration. When President Ken- 
nedy assumed office he could, had he 
chosen have ignored the efforts of the 
previous administration. However, he 
pursued this policy as it is in the best 
of interests of all Americans, regardless 
of their political affiliation. It will not 
usher in the millennium. It will not end 
the cold war. It will not totally disarm 
the Soviet Union. It will not end the 
threat of Communist aggression. It will 
not bring about at once total and com- 
plete disarmament. It will be a step to- 
ward ending one area of armament com- 
petition. It may pave the way for prog- 
ress in other areas. 

Should we reject this treaty, the risks 
of paralyzed uncertainty and the result- 
ing petrified foreign policy may be far 
greater than those, if any, which might 
result from ratification. 

Mr. President, the Communist mas- 
ters of Red China have denounced this 
treaty. In this they are in complete 
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agreement with members of the radical 
right-wing fringe in our own country 
who claim that coexistence is impossi- 
ble. Coexistence is defined as existing 
together. Do those who oppose the lim- 
ited test ban treaty, claiming there can- 
not be coexistence with the Soviet 
Union, believe the Russians will just 
cease to exist? The alternative to co- 
existence is coannihilation. Together 
we have power to destroy millions of 
Americans and Europeans. In 10 years, 
if China with TOO million population be- 
comes a nuclear power, then what? Ob- 
viously, we should take this short step 
toward peace by ratifying the limited 
nuclear test ban treaty. 

The test ban is an acknowledgement 
and a reflection of the nuclear stalemate 
that exists. The Soviets have bigger 
H-bombs than we do ; we have far more 
warheads, a greater variety and superior 
delivery weapons. Neither side has true 
superiority as each possesses the power 
to destroy the other if it is willing to be 
destroyed itself. 

Armaments races ultimately led to 
World Wars I and II. Let us hope this 
treaty signals the beginning of the end of 
today’s armaments race. There would 
be no victor in a nuclear war. 

Questions were asked of the preceding 
speaker whether the treaty might not 
mark the end of today's armaments race. 
I hope that ratification of the treaty will 
have that end result. 

Mr. President, if not for ourselves, 
then for our children and our children’s 
children and for all generations to come, 
we owe a duty to take this first small, 
cautious, well-protected step toward 
peace and toward ending continued pol- 
lution of the atmosphere. Some scien- 
tists claim, that the genetic damage al- 
ready done has been very substantial. 
We cannot afford to gamble with the 
health and lives of unborn children. 

Debate over the test ban treaty has 
been so crowded with examination of its 
purely military consequences that the 
virtue of eliminating radioactive fallout 
.sometimes seems almost to be lost sight 
of in the overall discussion. 

The genetic damage that will result 
from tests already conducted by any 
standard of measurement are terrible 
and horrifying. This damage might be 
multiplied were indiscriminate tests by 
many nations to take place in the fu- 
ture. The consequences of testing 
alone, to say nothing of the risk of war 
itself, might possibly work an alteration 
upon the environment of this planet 
that would cause dreadful injury to the 
health of all mankind. 

The weight of the world’s scientific 
opinion is that radioactive fallout from 
testing has increased — and future test- 
ing would further increase— the hazards 
due to natural radiation; that any in- 
crease is likely to cause some additional 
genetic damage. 

The test ban treaty committing others 
to refrain from testing, greatly dimin- 
ishes this hazard. The suspension of 
atmospheric testing, in these altered cir- 
cumstances, becomes an affirmative gain 
of the most enormous consequences to 
the human race. 


Events may disappoint the hopes and 
expectations of those who have proposed 
this treaty. It does not, by itself, and 
for all time, automatically preclude the 
resumption of atmospheric testing, but 
it may well result in that most desirable 
end. And if it does, its adoption may 
spare unnumbered thousands of our own 
countrymen and millions, around the 
world the pain and sorrow of terrible, 
wasting lifelong injury. And it may lift 
from mankind the dread menace and 
dire threat of damage to the genetic in- 
tegrity of the human family that would 
cast its dark shadow forward through 
the generations down to children born 
a thousand years from now. 

Opponents of ratification have had 
much to say regarding Dr. Edward Teller 
and his testimony. He is one of a very 
few leading scientists who oppose this 
limited test ban treaty. Therefore, re- 
garding Dr. Teller let us consider the 
record. 

The burden of Dr. Teller's advice now 
is that to give up atmospheric testing 
would grant the Soviets a dangerous ad- 
vantage in developing a missile defense. 
This view is not supported by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff or by other scientists of 
equal or greater competence. It should 
be measured against previous alarms 
raised by Dr. Teller when a test ban was 
under discussion. 

In 1957, when the Eisenhower admin- 
istration was considering a moratorium, 
Dr. Teller was the leader of a scientific 
group which strenuously opposed any 
such policy on the ground that it would 
dangerously interfere with our develop- 
ment of a 100 percent clean bomb. 

According to a news article in the 
Washington Post, there is good reason 
to believe that the bomb Teller was talk- 
ing about had been developed and indeed 
even secretly tested before 1957. Ap- 
parently no one wanted it then and ap- 
parently no one wants it now. 

In 1959, when the United States and 
Russia had temporarily suspended test- 
ing not by treaty but simply under an 
unwritten agreement and begun nego- 
tiations for a formal ban. Dr. Teller ad- 
vanced a different reason for his opposi- 
tion. Then he argued that tests were 
absolutely necessary in order to develop 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy, such as 
Project Plowshare — atomic explosions to 
deepen a harbor or to build a canal. 

In 1961, he produced still another rea- 
son. This time, a test ban would dan- 
gerously interfere with our development 
of a neutron bomb, the absolute weapon 
that would kill people but do no damage 
to property. 

Little is heard these days at nut the 
neutron bomb, about the clean bomb, 
about the need for large atmospheric ex- 
plosions for peaceful purposes. Now it 
is the antiballistic missile which Dr. 
Teller dangles before the Senate. But 
in view of the record, how much con- 
fidence can be placed in his advice? 

The question is ajl the more, pertinent 
in view of the fact that in 1960 when Dr. 
Teller was arguing that the United 
States should break the moratorium then 
in force by resuming underground test- 
ing, he actually advocated almost ex- 


actly what the Kennedy administration 
is advocating now. ’’All developments 
of nuclear explosives which are really 
necessary,” he then wrote, “can be car- 
ried out by methods which will not con- 
tribute to the contamination of the air. 
We can continue the development of 
nuclear weapons without causing any 
further contact of human beings with 
radioactivity.” 

That is exactly what the administra- 
tion now proposes. Furthermore, as 
President Kennedy emphasized at a re- 
cent news conference, he proposes to 
keep our nuclear laboratories function- 
ing at full strength, to prepare standby 
facilities for the ■ immediate resumption 
of atmospheric tests in case the treaty 
is violated, and to improve detection 
methods so that any violation will cer- 
tainly be found out. Dr. Teller’s argu- 
ment that the treaty will tragically 
weaken the Nation simply does not stand 
up. Oh the other hand, the failure to 
ratify, with all that this would imply for 
acceleration of the arms race, would be 
a real tragedy for the world at large. 

I am not one of the younger Members 
of the Senate of the United States. I 
am one of the older Members who sit in 
this small rectangular chamber which 
is truly the hall of the States. 

I feel I speak for the fathers and 
mothers of thus country who fear that 
the milk their children drink will be more 
and more contaminated and poisoned if 
the atmosphere is permitted to be pol- 
luted by nuclear explosions of 4, 6, 
8 or 20 nuclear powers, as our Presi- 
dent said tlffere would be in 1975 
unless some treaty such as this is rati- 
fied. I know this treaty is not merely 
good for those fathers and mothers and 
for their childfen. I know this is good 
for my four young granddaughters, who 
will with others of similar ages be the 
trustees and guardians of this Nation in 
a comparatively few years. I want them 
to live in a country which is secure and 
powerful as is our country at this time — 
also in a clear atomsphere of peace, in- 
stead of in a grim period of cold war 
and international anarchy. This limited 
test ban treaty is a small step in the 
long journey for the peace of the world. 
In that hour of decision when we are 
asked to support our President and ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of 
this nuclear test ban treaty, I will sup- 
port our President. Every vote cast 
against ratification will have the same 
power and weight as every two votes 
cast in favor of ratification. I hope and 
I believe that the Senate will ratify this 
treaty by an overwhelming margin and 
that we shall vote down overwhelmingly 
every amendment and reservation. 

We have heard of some reservations 
which will be offered. We have seen the 
letter written, by our President to the 
majority leader and minority leader of 
the Senate, setting forth eight specific 
assurances. We have seen the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
We know there is no necessity whatso- 
ever for any reservations or understand- 
ings. We know that if a so-called res- 
ervation were offered and adopted, it 
would kill the treaty, since it would then 
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fee necessary to submit the treaty to com- 
plete renegotiation. 

I pray that nothing like this will hap- 
pen. I feel certain it will not. If our 
Commander-in-Chief, our President, is 
to be struck down by a vote rejecting this 
treaty I want no accusing finger to be 
pointed to me that mine was the as- 
sassin’s, blow. 

■ The treaty may not, work. In. that 
event ..OIU' political, military’ and scien- 
tific leaders have assured us that our 
national security will not have been jeop- 
ardized. However, we must allow our- 
selves the luxury Of a faint glimmer of 
hope. This treaty is just that. 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Ohio will vote to ratify this treaty. I 
believe it to be a. step, however small, in 
the director of preserving a world fit for 
our children to live in and a step forward 
in the history of human civilization. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. YOUNG qf Ohio. Mr. President, 
I shall yield first to the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska, l Mr. Gruening]. 
Before doing so, in view of the colloquy 
which occurred immediately before I 
obtained the floor, and the reference 
that was made to pr, Edward Teller, let 
me say that for most of my adult life I 
have been a trial .lawyer. When I rep- 
resented a losing side, and had one posi- 
tive witness, though his testimony may 
be rebuted by all the opposing witnesses, 
I liked to emphasize his testimony.. This 
appears to be the case with opponents of 
the treaty -and their star witness, Dr. 
Teller. 

In reading the hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I dis- 
covered that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Church] oblit- 
erated the validity and force of Dr. 
Teller’s testimony, in the questions he 
asked him, by using certain quotations 
from the writings of Dr. Teller himself. 
The Senator asked Dr. Teller: 

I have before me some quotations from 
Writings that you have published in that 
Interval between the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and the present time — that are per- 
tinent to the inquiry today — the statements 
Which you have made. I would like to iden- 
tify them for you and read them to you. I 
have four and since they are all related In a 
sense, let me read the four and then you can 
.make such .comment as you care to make 
about them. 

The first Is an excerpt from an articles of 
yours entitled “The Issues of Peace,” which 
was published In the Bulletin of Atomic 
Scientists In June of 1960, and appears on 
page 203, in which you say, and I quote: 

"I say that we can stop nuclear testing in 
the atmosphere. We may do this unilater- 
ally. We can then challenge the Russians 
to follow suit even If they won’t sign a 
treaty.” 

That ends the quote. 

The second quote is from an article of 
yours Which appeared In the Washington 
Evening Star In Augustof 1960 from which I 
quote as follows : 

“We should renounce nuclear weapons 
tests In the atmosphere. We should chal- 
lenge the Russians to do likewise and we 
should use cmr influence In the United Na- 
tions. £o prevent atmospheric weapons tests 
by all nations/’ 

That ends the quote. 

’ From the same article there Is a second 
quote as follows : 

“All developments of nuclear explosives 
Which are really necessary can be carried out 


by methods which will not contribute to the 
conteminatlon of the air. , We can continue 
the development of nuclear weapons without 
causing any further contact of human beings 
with radioactivity." 

In other words, underground testing. 

Then the Senator from Idaho pro- 
pounded the final question to the wit- 
ness, reading an extract from the 
“Legacy of Hiroshima,’’ Dr. Teller’s 
book, published in 1962: 

Is ah effective test ban possible?. In the 
atmosphere and beneath the surface of the 
ocean, ybs. In these areas the biosphere, 
the sphere of living beings, violations of 
a test ban could be detected. 

Those four quotations from Dr. Tel- 
ler’s writing were used in questioning . 
the witness, ' The Senator from Idaho 
had asked him how he , could reconcile 
those statements with his present at- 
titude. The witness said; 

The simple answer to your question Is 
don’t reconcile them. They are contradic- 
tory. 

He went on to say this: . 

Now, after having eliminated a small part 
of the contradiction, I want simply and 
completely to say that the biggest part of 
the contradiction remains and is , to be ex- 
plained by the fact that I have changed my 
mind. 

I ask those who will quote this same 
doctor in support of their position 
against this limited nuclear test ban 
treaty. Is it not just as likely that a 
year from now, or two years from now, 
he may again say, “I have changed my 
mind” and he may say it rather sheep- 
ishly? 

It is my belief and my fervent hope 
that more than 80 Senators will vote to 
ratify the limited nuclear test ban 
treaty and take this important first step 
forward toward peace. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio, I yield to the 
Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I congratulate my 
able and distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from Ohio, on the con- 
structive, well-reasoned, and farsighted 
presentation of his views on the test 
ban treaty. I am confident that he rep- 
resents the views of the overwhelming 
majority of the American people. The 
test ban treaty is one of the great 
achievements of our time, whatever may 
be the ultimate result. 

As the junior Senator from Ohio has 
so well pointed out, if we merely suc- 
ceed for a time in stopping the poisonous 
fallout, which may destroy the health 
and happiness of countless people for 
generations to come, we shall have 
achieved a success; but I am confident, 
as he is, that this is an important step 
forward. I think the Senator has con- 
tributed greatly to the discussion, and 
I congratulate and commend him for 
it. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the 
Senator from Alaska. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I raise 
the point of order that the Senate is not 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senator 


from Ohio [Mr. Young] has the floor 
and can yield only for a question. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to yield to the 
junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pell], _ 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr, President, I have 
no objection to Senators asking ques- 
tions of a. speaker, but I do object to 
the. irregular practice of passing out time 
by Members of the Senate, I also ob- 
ject to the practice oi requratfeg„ and 
obtaining time 3" or 4 days in advance 
in the case of a Senator who wishes to 
leave the Senate and not be in the Cham- 
ber, thus being able to go off somewhere 
else. I believe 'the time has come when 
we should observe the regular order in 
the Senate. There is no question that 
the practice of passing out time days 
in advance for speakers on the floor is 
contributing to the breakdown of the 
legislative processes of the Congress. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I have tfie floor, and I, am prepared^ to 
yield the floor. I ask' unanimous con- 
sent that the statement made by the 
distinguished Senator from Vermont be 
placed In the Record after my state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING . OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield the floor. 

Mr. AIKEN. I realize that practically 
everything that can be said on the treaty 
has been said. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

ORDER LIMITING DEBATE 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished minority 
leader and myself I Send to the desk a 
unanimous-consent request and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request will be read 
for the information of the Senate. 

The unanimous-consent request was 
read, as follows:' 

Unanimous-Consent Agreement 

Ordered , That, effective on Monday, Sep- 
tember 23, 1963, at the conclusion of routine 
morning business, during the further con- 
sideration of the treaty on nuclear test ban 
(Ex. M, 88th Cong, 1st sess.), debate on any 
amendment or preamble to the resolution of 
ratification, motion, or appeal, except a mo- 
tion to lay on the table, shall be limited to 
1 Lour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the mover of any such a proposal or mo- 
tion and the majority leader: Provided, That 
in the event the majority leader is in favor 
of any such a proposition, the time in oppo- 
sition thereto shall be controlled by the mi- 
nority leader or some Senator designated by 
him: Provided, further. That no amendment 
that is not germane to the provisions of the 
said resolution shall be received. All reser- 
vations or understandings already printed 
shall be deemed germane. 

Ordered further. That on the question of 
the final agreement to the resolution of rati- 
fication debate shall be limited to 6 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled, respec- 
tively, by the majority and minority leaders 
or someone designated by them: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the 
adoption of the resolution, allot additional 
time to any Senator during the consideration 
of any of the above proposals: Provided fur- 
ther, That a final vote on the adoption of 
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the resolution of ratification shall he taken 
at ID ajn. Tuesday, September 24, 1963. 

Ordered further, That the Senate shall con- 
vene at 10 a.m. on September 23, 1963, and 
9:30 a.m. on September 24, 1963. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I must 
object. I should like to ask the majority 
leader if there is any binding under- 
standing as to when the time for debate 
on the treaty shall be used. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As I understand 
the unanimous-consent request, that 
would be in the discretion of the ma- 
jority and minority leaders. I assure the 
Senator from Nebraska that, so far as we 
are concerned — I believe I speak for the 
minority leader also — we will do the best 
we can, within reasonable limits, to bring 
the reservations and understandings to 
a vote as soon as possible, so as to reserve 
the time on the treaty for later in the 
day. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is there any under- 
standing as to the order in which the 
reservations will be called up? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is my under- 
standing that the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Goldwater], if he has not done so 
already, will submit his reservation today 
and speak on it tomorrow or Friday, and 
that it is his intention to call it up the 
first thing on Monday morning next. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I inquire whether 
I correctly understand that the unani- 
mous-consent request is that the yea- 
and-nay vote on the treaty itself will be 
at 10 a.m. on Tues day next? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 
The purpose of convening at 9:30 a.m. 
on Tuesday is to give every Senator an 
opportunity to be present. The vote will 
occur one-half hour after the Senate 
convenes. 

Mr. CURTIS. I must object. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest that the time for the vote on the 
treaty on Tuesday be changed from 10 
a.m. to 11 a.m., and that the time of 
convening on Tuesday morning be 10:30 
instead of 9:30. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the agreement, as modified? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Senator has reference to the final vote 
on the resolution of ratification. Is that 
correct? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I reserve 
my right to object only to inquire about 
the votes on the other motions and reser- 
vations and amendments. Is it expected 
that there will be yea-and-nay votes on 
Monday, or would it be possible to com- 
plete the debate on the reservations and 
1 to have the yea-and-nay votes come on 
Tuesday? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. In response to the 
question raised by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee, I should 
like to say that arriving at this unani- 
mous-consent request has taken a great 
deal of time. It has taken a great deal 
of time to negotiate. It is anticipated 
that - the debate on the treaty would be 
cleared by Monday night; and that the 
votes would be taken on the reservations, 
understandings, and so forth, if re- 
quested, on Monday, thereby getting 
them out of the way, so that when the 


Senate met on Tuesday, it would be for 
the purpose of voting on the treaty. 

Mr. GORE. Then all Senators may be 
on notice that there may be yea-and-nay 
votes on amendments, reservations, and 
interpretations? 

Mr. MANSFIELD . That is correct . 

Mr. PASTORE . N ot amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Reservations. 

' Mr. PASTORE. Reservations, under- 
standings, or preambles. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Li there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first of 
all, I believe it should be made: clear 
that on a reservation 1 hour of debate 
will be allowed, a half hour on each side. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. In the discussions on 
the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment it was fully understood that no 
intervening business of any kind what- 
soever would be brought up, Including 
any calendar business, until the treaty 
had been disposed of. Is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. If 
on Monday additional time is needed on 
the treaty, we shall be happy to do our 
best to comply with such requests. 

r rhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the agreement as modified is entered. 

Mr. PASTORE. I congratulate the 
majority and minority leaders. 

The unanimous-consent request, as 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: „ 

Unanimous-Consent Agreement 
Ordered, That, effective on Monday, Sep- 
tember 23, 1963, at the conclusion of routine 
morning business, during the further con- 
sideration of the treaty on the nuclear test 
ban (Ex. M, 88th Cong., 1st sess.), debate on 
any amendment or preamble to the resolu- 
tion of ratification, motion, or appeal, ex- 
cept a motion to lay on the table, shall he 
limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the mover of any such a pro- 
posal or motion and the majority leader: 
Provided, That in the event the majority 
leader is in favor of any such a proposition, 
the time in opposition thereto shall be con- 
trolled by the minority leader or some Sen- 
ator designated by him: Provided further. 
That no amendment that is not germane to 
the provisions of the said resolution shall 
be received. All reservations or understand- 
ings already printed shall be deemed ger- 
mane. 

Ordered further. Than on the question of 
the final agreement to the resolution of rati- 
fication, debate shall be limited to 6 hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled, respec- 
tively, by the majority and minority leaders 
or someone designated by them: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them, may, 
from the time under their control on the 
adaption of the resolution, allot additional 
time to any Senator during the cons [deration 
of any of the above proposals: Provided fur- 
ther, That a final vote on adoption of the 
resolution of ratification shall be taken at 
11 a.m. Tuesday, September 24, 1963. 

Ordered further, That the Senate shall 
convene at 10 a.m. on September 23, 1963, 
and 10:30 a.m. on September 24, 1963. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I realize 
that not much more can be said either 
for or against the approval of the par- 
tial test ban treaty. However, there are 
two or three items on which I should, like 
to comment briefly at this time. 


On September 11, the minority leader", 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Dirksen: , made a remarkable 
speech in this Chamber. In his speech, 
the Senator from Illinois read a clear- 
cut statement .from President Kennedy 
which should have reassured all but 
those who are determined not to be 
reassured. 

The Senator from Illinois then an- 
nounced his unequivocal support for the 
test ban treaty without reservations. It 
was an intelligent speech for it reflected 
the fact that its author had studied 
without stint all the arguments and facts 
which have teen presented for and 
against this treaty. 

It was a fair and honorable speech, 
for the Senator from Illinois did not 
hesitate to give the opponents of the 
treaty the benefit of every doubt which 
they may hold in arriving at their own 
decision. 

It was a courageous speech, for the 
minority leader must surely have known 
that it would bring down on his head the 
curse of the emotionally militant ele- 
ment of our society. 

During the course of his speech, Sen- 
ator Dirksen made reference to the large 
amount of mail he has received on this 
issue. My own mail on the test ban 
treaty has been quite heavy though not 
recordbrfeaking in volume. It has been 
recordbreaking in one respect, how- 
ever: At- no time in my recollection has 
the mail on any issue before Congress 
contained so many threats and vitupera- 
tions as that of the last few weeks. 

I want to make clear that most of the 
opposition to the treaty comes from 
conscientious people. These people 
really believe that the risk involved in 
the treaty does outweigh any possible 
benefits,. Others have been the victims 
of plausible sounding propaganda. 

The country is being flooded by cir- 
culars purportedly issued by organiza- 
tions with highly respectable sounding 
names, but which are unknown to official 
Government agencies. These circulars 
contain inflammatory statements in- 
tended to make the reader hate the word 
“peace” and all those who dare to advo- 
cate it. They even go so far as to imply 
that the Senator from Illinois is opposed 
to the treaty and that those who do not 
help him kill it are either blind or 
disloyal. 

To date, I have received many com- 
munications for and against the treaty. 
Counting those from California and 
Texas, which appear to be largely or- 
ganizational mail, I would say that 60 
percent of them are in opposition to the 
treaty. The mail from New England 
will run 80 percent or better in favor 
of the treaty. 

Before this treaty is voted on, I expect I 
will have received many more protests 
against it— at least one outfit is advis- 
ing its members and sympathizers to 
smother me with protests. 

These protests might seem quite for- 
midable indeed were it not for the fact 
that 190 million people in America have 
not protested the test ban treaty in spite 
of the propaganda to which they are 
subjected. 

So long as 190 million Americans have 
confidence enough in Congress to leave 
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the decision to us, I shall believe that 
most of them are not opposed to the 
very small step toward peace which this 
treaty represents. 

In advocating the approval of the 
treaty, the minority leader was repre- 
senting the official position of the Re- 
publican Party and I believe also the 
opinion of the overwhelming majority 
of the American public. 

The Republican platform of 1960 
Stated : 

We are similarly ready to negotiate and 
to Institute realistic methods and safeguards 
for disarmament, and for the suspension of 
nuclear tests!" We' advocate an early agree- 
ment by all nations to forego nuclear tests 
, In the atmosphere, and the suspension of 
other tests as verification techniques permit. 
We support the President In any decision he 
may make to reevaluate the question of re- 
sumption of underground nuclear explosions 
, testing, if the Geneva Conference falls to 
produce a satisfactory agreement. We have 
deep concern about the mounting nuclear 
arms race. This concern leads us to seek 
disarmament and nuclear agreements. And 
an equal concern to protect all peoples from 
nuclear danger, leads us to insist that such 
agreements have adequate safeguards.' 

That statement was not merely a cam- 
paign promise. It was a serious effort to 
put the party on record as urging a world 
without war. 

It was intended to tell the world that 
the Republican party is not the party of 
fear. It was intended to express the 
hope of the party that there heed be no 
more Hiroshimas with their ghastly toll 
of horror and death. 

I do believe, Mr. President, that fear is 
at the bottom of most of the opposition 
to the treaty — not alone the fear of los- 
ing one’s life through enemy instruments 
of destruction, but the fear that from 
this very small first step there may 
emerge a changing pattern in the world, 
a pattern from which may be molded a 
world of universal law rather than uni- 
versal war and preparation for such war. 

If we should find ourselves in a posi- 
tion of not having to be constantly pre- 
paring for war, it would indeed change 
the pattern of our national economy. A 
substantial part of our gross national 
product is generated directly and indi- 
rectly from arms 'production and pre- 
paration for possible war. This business 
has always been profitable, in many 
countries. 

I can well understand the fears of 
management, investors, and employees 
that their business, their incomes, and 
their jobs might be curtailed if the seed 
planted by the treaty should grow to 
greater proportions. 

However, I feel that this fear which is 
■ reflected in some of the letters I receive 
is unwarranted as far as the tes't ban 
treaty is* concerned. 

Secretary McNamara has already an- 
nounced his intentions to ask for more 
money for next year rather than less. 
There is not the slightest possibility that 
■n appropriations for defense purposes will 
be materially reduced by Congress in the 
.foreseeable future. Costs of the Defense 
Department have increased $8 billion in 
the. last. 2 years and we will be very lucky 
if this sharp increase does not continue. 

We have been living on borrowed 
money and borrowed time for many 


years. The danger to our political sys- 
tem today is probably greater from 
monetary disaster or internal disturb- 
ances or a continued deterioration of 
governmental processes than it is from 
an enemy attack from the outside. 

The question is frequently asked about 
the relative strength of the United States 
and Russia in the various phases of nu- 
clear weaponry both offensive and defen- 
sive. No one, not even Mr. Khrushchev 
or our own Joint Chiefs of Staff, can an- 
swer that question accurately without a 
detailed examination of data furnished 
by the other side, a situation which is not 
likely to happen. 

We do know, however, that neither 
Russian or the United States has or is 
likely to develop airtight defense against 
delivery of bombs of 1 to 50 megatons or 
even more. 

We do know the probable effect of 
bombs of various strength exploding at 
different altitudes. 

We do know that a 10-megaton bomb 
would destroy virtually all buildings 
within a distance of 8 miles from the 
point of explosion. 

We do know that the same explosion 
would reduce to cinders every human be- 
ing exposed within this area irrespective 
of race, creed, color, or station in life. 

We do know that a 10-megaton bomb 
would start fires for a distance of 30 
miles from the seat of the explosion. 

We do know that a nuclear bomb ex- 
plosion would burn the retinas of every 
living being who happened to witness the 
explosion from distances of up to 500 
miles depending on the altitude of the 
explosion, thus causing total or partial 
blindness. 

We do know that the explosion of a 
10 -megaton bomb would cause first-de- 
gree burns on any unprotected person 
within a distance of 35 miles, and second 
degree burns to a distance of 25 miles. 

We do know that the fallout from the 
explosion of a 20-megaton bomb would 
drift downwind for a distance of over 
300 miles, sentencing all people in its 
path to incurable misery for such life 
as might remain to them. 

We do know — everyone of us within 
his own heart — that unless the nations 
now possessing the nuclear bomb make a 
determined and sincere effort to prevent 
its use, the time will come — and it may 
come quickly — when this weapon will be 
tested on human targets. 

This limited test ban treaty in itself 
does not and will not prevent the use of 
nuclear weapons by one nation upon an- 
other. It is not intended to. 

It will, however, serve as a faint ray of 
hope to the world that the nations now 
possessing the bomb are well aware of its 
power to destroy the progress which 
mankind has made over tens of centuries 
and that those nations will try to prevent 
a holocaust on earth. 

Approval of the treaty will mean that 
a dozen other nations that have the 
means and the know-how to make" nu- 
clear bombs will not attempt to do so. 

Not all the nations on earth will sign 
this treaty. A half dozen will refuse. 

The vote of the Senate will tell the 
world whether the United States stands 
with most of the nations of the earth 
or whether we stand in company with 


only Red China, France, Albania, and 
Cuba in our opposition. 

Mr. President, with due regal'd for the 
sincerity of those who will vote against 
the partial test ban treaty and with full 
recognition of the fact that there are 
risks, particularly the risk of “euphoria,” 
as well as advantages involved, I will say 
that since the treaty was submitted to 
committees of Congress on July 23 and 
24, no evidence has been presented to 
convince me that the advantages do not 
far outweigh the risks. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I trust that 
we may have a nearly unanimous vote 
of the Senate in favor of this first short 
hopeful step on a long, long journey to 
peace. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
commend most highly the sound, solid, 
and statesmanlike speech just delivered 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Vermont, the ranking Republican Mem- 
ber of the Senate. He is not noted for 
sensationalism. He is sober and hard- 
working. He attended the meetings of 
the three committees during the course 
of their consideration of the treaty. He 
always renders a distinct service to the 
Senate, to' his State, and to the Nation. 

I express to him my personal thanks 
for the fine speech he has made, and 
acknowledge that it is another of the 
many important contributions the dis- 
tinguished Senator has made during his 
22 years of service in the Senate. I 
commend him. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator from 
Montana. I know of no one whose ap- 
proval I would rather have. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Vermont yield? 
Mr. AIKEN. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
associate myself with the statement of 
the Senator from Montana. During the 
committee’s consideration of the treaty, 
the Senator from Vermont rendered 
most valuable service — as he always 
does. Not only did he make the motion 
that the treaty be reported from the 
committee to the Senate, but — in addi- 
tion, and in particular — he also made 
the motion that it be reported without 
reservation. In my opinion, that en- 
abled the committee to avoid a great 
deal of struggle, difficulty, and delay in 
dealing with possible reservations. 

Therefore, as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, of which the Sen- 
ator from Vermont is a senior member, 
I am greatly indebted to him for what 
he has done to make the work of the 
committee move along in a reasonably 
efficient way. His assistance has been of 
vital importance in connection with 
bringing the treaty before the Senate. 

I appreciate very much the great im- 
portance of the service of the Senator 
from Vermont, both in connection with 
"this treaty and in connection with all 
the other important business of the Sen- 
ate. I appreciate particularly his most 
valuable service in connection with the 
treaty; and I am sure the country will, 
too. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. Let me say that if any 
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guilt is connected with the activities he 
has” described, I plead guilty. However, 

I must confess that my principal interest 
was to have the treaty reported from the 
committee and before the Senate, so 
the Senate could take action on it, and 
then could proceed to the transaction 
of its other business. That may have 
been a selfish motive; but, at the same 
time, I thoroughly believe in the state- 
ment I have made, and also in the ad- 
visability of obtaining overwhelming ap- . 
proVal by the Senate of the test ban 
treaty at as early a date as possible. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is jnost fortu- 
nate that the Senator’s personal wishes 
and interests happen to coincide with 
the national interest. I know of no hap- 
pier Combination. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Vermont yield? 

Mr. AIKEN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I con- 
sider it a great privilege to have heard 
the speech of the Senator from Vermont. 
I know that all of us are naturally con- 
cerned about our positiort in regard to 
the treaty. It gives me — and I know it 
gives the Senate — greater confidence 
andassurance to know that he Senator 
from Vermont, the ranking , Republican 
member of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and a man of sound and practical 
judgment, has decided to support it. 

Of course, the unknown always gives 
cause for concern;' but the ri|k of nuclear 
war is known, and I believe it also gives 
the leaders of the Soviet Union cause for 
concern. 

%. AIKEN. Yes. I feel that the 
Senator from Kentucky is— as usual- 
correct in his analysis of the situation. 
It is fear that prompts the opposition 
to the treaty; but I have no doubt that 
the same fear or apprehension is held by 
people in other countries — probably in- 
cluding the Soviet Union itself. I feel 
that we always live in the shadow of 
fear of some kind. However, the fear of 
a nuclear war seems to transcend most 
of the other fears that have been 
dreamed up over the centuries and dur- 
ing many generations. It is in the hope 
of taking a very small, first step toward 
allaying this fear and toward making 
it niore bearable that we are supporting 
, this partial test ban treaty. 

' Mr. COOPER. I hope— and I am sure 
the Senator from Vermont does, too — 
that not only will it be a first step, but 
it will also lead ultimately to a com- 
pletely enforcible ban on all nuclear 
testing, including testing under ground, 
and it also ultimately will bring to an 
end the nuclear arms race. 

Mr. AIKEN. I share the hope of the 
Senator from Kentucky that this is only 
a first step; but I fear that future steps 
probably will be equally as difficult, if 
not more so, and that they may be longer 
in coming to realization. 

However, if we once give up hope and 
give up the effort to achieve a world 
without war — particularly, a world with- 
out nuclear war — we have a right to be 
very discouraged. 

I do not believe the world has given 
up hope. Of course, as I have said, every 
Senator's office has received probably 
from 2,000 to 10,000 communications on 


the subject of the test ban treaty. Pos- 
sibly the majority have been received 
from the two States in which apparently 
the opposition is well organized. 

However, I believe we find a hopeful 
sign in the fact that more than 190 mil- 
lion of the American people have not 
written to Senators about the treaty, and 
are willing to leave the decision to the 
Senate. 

Mr. PEI iTi. Mr. President, the Senate 
is now concluding a thorough, exhaustive 
debate on the ratification of the partial 
nuclear test ban treaty. 

In the back of many of our minds is 
the thought that if we do not do some- 
thing to prevent our present interna- 
tional atomic “danse macabre” upon the 
precipice of nuclear coannihilation, one 
of the dancers will make the inevitable 
slight misstep and fall into the crater’s 
abyss, and that one will not be immo- 
lated alone. 

It has been brought out that the So- 
viet Union could conceivably cheat and 
engage in small covert tests. Then, too, 
we have examined the record of the So- 
viets with regard to the scrupulousness 
with which they have honored past ob- 
ligations, and we have found them 
lacking. 

As opposed to these risks, however, we 
are presented with mounting evidence of 
the apparent adequacy of our present de- 
fense posture. 

Secretary McNamara has stated une- 
quivocally that we now have the capac- 
ity to absorb a full-scale nuclear attack 
by the Soviet Union and still destroy 
them in retaliation. They, too, presum- 
ably have a similar capacity. 

To put the matter in different terms, 
the estimated total explosive power of 
the combined nuclear stockpile now held 
by the United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion adds up to approximately 50 bil-, 
lion tons of TNT, which is enough to put 
a 10-ton bomb over the head of each hu- 
man being in the world. 

We have now the actual numerical 
edge in tests in that the total number of 
announced nuclear tests conducted by 
the West has been 315, while those con- 
ducted by the Soviet Union have been 
estimated at 126. Here we find the West 
with a numerical superiority over the So- 
viet Union in testing experience. Of 
these totals, the West conducted 213 
which emitted radiation into the atmos- 
phere and the Soviet Union 125, accord- 
ing to Western estimates. 

The continuous injection into the at- 
mosphere of the poisonous strontium 90, 
resulting from atomic tests, has already 
gone higher than we as parents, and as 
progenitors of yet unborn generations, 
can permit. 

The political platforms of both the 
Democratic and the Republican parties 
have called for the ending of atmospher- 
ic nuclear testing along the lines of the 
treaty we presently have under consid- 
eration. Specifically, the 1960 Demo- 
cratic platform supports “means for 
ending nuclear tests under workable 
safeguards.” And the 1960 Republican 
platform reads “we advocate an, early 
agreement by all nations to forgo nuclear 
tests in the atmosphere.” 


The treaty upon which we are now be- 
ing asked to give our advice and con- 
sent does just what both our parties' 
platforms seek In fact, not to approve 
it would be a breach of faith with our 
people. 

In this regard, and transcending na- 
tional politics, was the eloquent plea to 
consent to the resolution of ratification 
of the minority leader, Senator Dirksen, 
who placed his honor, his principles, and 
his belief above limitations of partisan 
consideration or the possible results of 
mailbag pressures. 

There is little doubt in my mind as 
to the overall advantage to the United 
States and to mankind — for we cannot 
truthfully separate ourselves from man- 
kind — of ratifying the treaty. In the 
course of the debate, I have sought con- 
tinously to understand the arguments of 
the opponents of the treaty . I do under- 
stand and realize these arguments are 
presented in good faith and are based on 
points of valid criticism. Yet, I continue 
to believe that the benefits of ratifica- 
tion far outweigh rejection and I look 
forward gladly and proudly to voting for 
the treaty’s ratification. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, in ris- 
ing to speak or. whether or not the Sen- 
ate should advise and consent to this 
treaty, I speak for no one but myself. I 
realize that I must search my mind and 
heart and assume the responsibility. 
The future of the United States of 
America and the hope of establishing 
a just and lasting peace have been my 
guidelines. 

In my opinion, every Member of the 
U.S. Senate is acting with integrity and 
with the highest sense of patriotism. I 
disagree violerttly with some of their 
positions, including utterances that have 
been made concerning further steps to 
be taken. But, my challenge goes to 
their strategy and to the wisdom of their 
proposals for dealing with the Commu- 
nists and not to their motives. All I ask 
of those in the: Senate and throughout 
the land who disagree with me is to 
grant to me the same recognition of 
honesty of pur]>ose. 

I yield to no American in my dread 
of war and my desire for a just and last- 
ing peace. I served in Congress through 
two wars, when the draft calls were 
heavy and the casualty notices were 
numerous. 

All of us have seen the relentless 
march of communism. All of us have 
witnessed the expansion of atheistic, 
imperialistic, cruel and destructive com- 
munism, the takeover of millions of 
square miles of the earth’s surface and 
the bonding of millions of helpless peo- 
ple into slavery. I, too, have observed 
these things and I want to act in the best 
interests of my country above all else. 

The Constitution of the United States 
imposes upon this Senate the power and 
responsibility to assist in making treat- 
ies. Our powers and responsibilities are 
not limited to ratifying the act of the 
Chief Executive nor can we discharge 
those responsibilities by merely respond- 
ing to world propaganda forces. 

•.In debating this treaty there are many 
points to consider. There are a few very 
fundamental questions that must be 
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■asked. Will this treaty bring a just' and 
enduring peace to our country and to the 
rest of the world? Will it lessen the 
strength of the United States as a force 
for maintaining the peace? To repeat, 
will it aid or hinder this Nation’s leader- 
ship in the free world’s defense? Can we 
serve the interests of our country by 
embracing Russia in a solemn treaty? 
Will tin - Communists honor the treaty? 
, Are there Qther overriding considerations 
such as the danger of radioactive fallout 
so paramount as to persuade us to accept 
a treaty if otherwise it is not in the inter- 
.. est of the United States? 

J, too, have attended the committee 
hearings, both open and executive, I, 
too, have read secret testimony taken 
in coimpittees when I was pot, present. 
I, too, have sought the wisest counsel 
that I can find. 

First, let us consider what it is that 
maintains" the peace. We have seen 
country after country go under the heel 
of the Communist tyrants. There is a 
- long list of them. I call attention to the 
cruelty, the murder, and the treachery 
of the Communist attack upon Hungary 
only a few years ago. We have witnessed 
-helpless people succumb to the might of 
the atheistic Communists. I call atten- 
tion to the establishment of a Communist 
beachhead in the Western Hemisphere in 
Cuba. We have read about the ill-fated 
Bay of Pigs invasion that failed, not be- 
cause it lacked in hope or good inten- 
tions, but because it lacked the necessary 
military strength to make it succeed. 

Following World War II the leaders of 
. our Government did collaborate with 
Communist Russia, An example of faith 
ip the Communists was expressed in an 
interyiew published in Life magazine in 
1943 by our Ambassador to Moscow, Mr. 
Joseph E. Davies. 

Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the interview be printed in the 
Recobd at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit X.) 

Mr. CURTIS. I will not take time, now 
to discuss the utterances of a long list 
of well-intentioned but mistaken people 
who, following World War II, clamored 
for us, to share our atomic weapons with 
the Communists, Those utterances were 
made and everyone knows it. 

It remained for Winston Churchill to 
come to the United States and make a 
speech at a little college in Missouri. I 
. believe i± was Westminster College. It 
• was there that he shocked some of the 
complacent people of America by using 
the term “Iron Curtain.” He warned the 
West what the Communists were doing 
behind the Iron Curtain. Winston 
Churchill, said the only thing that stood 
in the way of the Communists making 
all out war against our country and his 
country was the possession of the atomic 
homb by the United States. 

When are we going to realize it will 
require the regeneration of the hearts 
of men in every country of the world to 
bring a just and lasting peace? I, too, 
pray and hope for that time to come, 
but ip the meantime I am convinced we 
mttst have a strong national defense. 
Until that great day comes when the 


spirit of the Prince of Peace shall rule 
in the hearts of men all over the earth 
we must have police forces to protect us 
from the criminals. We must have a 
national defense capable of resisting any 
attack on our country or we shall be 
in the gravest danger. 

Peace is maintained by being strong. 
A couple of weeks ago I appeared on a 
television program. A distinguished 
newscaster presided. He, with good in- 
tentions, stated a fallacy. He said that 
in the past the peace had been kept 
through a balance of power. The fact 
is that the peace has been kept through 
an Imbalance of power. Our military 
superiority has prevented the Commu- 
nists from attacking us. 

I wish that , every Senator liad read 
the testimony of Gen. Thomas S. Power 
before the classified portions were de- 
leted. He is commander in chief of 
our Strategic Air Command and Direc- 
tor of the Joint Strategic Target Plan- 
ning Staff. 

If war were to start tomorrow, upon 
the shoulders of General Power would 
fall a greater responsibility to protect 
our cities and towns, our men, women 
and our children, ana our f actories, than 
would fall upon anyone else. 

In presenting General Power, the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] 
said: 

General Power commands and. controls the 
most powerful strategic striking force which 
has ever been assembled' In the history of 
the world. The long-range missiles and 
manned bombers of SAC, In combination 
with our Polaris submarines, represent the 
very heart of our retaliatory force and of 
our deterrent of a catastrophic nuclear war. 

In. the past, testing has played a vital 
role In the development of the nuclear weap- 
on systems which are the basis of the su- 
periority of our strategic forces. It is essen- 
tial to our national security that this superi- 
ority be maintained in the future. Thus 
the crucial question with which we are con- 
fronted Is the impact which the proposed 
limitation on nuclear testing will have on 
the Integrity and survivability of our stra- 
tegic retaliatory forces. 

As the operational commander of these 
forces, General Power is in a unique'posl- 
tlon to assist us in reaching correct conclu- 
sions on a number of troublesome questions 
which have arisen during the course of this 
inquiry. 

Here are some of the things General 
Power said : 

I don’t think it is in the best interests of 
the United States. That is the basic rea- 
son. 

Senator Stennis. That is a mighty good 
reason, and if you will just give us the de- 
tails of that now, we will be glad to give 
you such time as you wish. 

General Power. I feel that we have, mili- 
tary superiority now, and I feel very strongly 
that this has resulted in a world that has 
heen free from nuclear warfare. I have 
a lower confidence factor' that we can and 
will maintain that military superiority 
under the test ban treaty than I have under 
a condition in which we do not have a test 
ban treaty. 

Senator Stennis. Would you give more of 
the details of the reasons why it would affect 
US adversely. 

General Power. Well, you mentioned in 
your opening statement one of the very im- 
portant reasons. There are voids in our 
knowledge about the vulnerability of our 
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ballistic missile systems. [Deleted.] That 
is one. 

At the same time we have been switching 
the emphasis from the manned bomber to 
the ballistic missile, so more and more of 
your deterrent posture is going to depend on 
t[iis weapon system. 

For example, in 1959 we Kad better than 
2,000 bombers in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, and 10 years later, in 1968, we will 
have some 700. We will in the meantime 
have added better than [deleted] ballistic 
missiles. 

Now to fill that void we have introduced 
the ballistic missiles. This missile has never 
been operationally tested all the way through 
from stockpile to detonation, and we have 
never tested such things as the vulner- 
ability [deleted] due to shock wave propa- 
gation, due to blackout, there are many voids 
in our knowledge as to the operational cap- 
abilities and vulnerabilities of this weapon 
system. 

In particular the RV [deleted] thermal 
effects, blast effects — cannot really be tested 
from my point of view as an operator until 
you test it in the nuclear environment, and 
as I am responsible for writing the war plans 
of the free world, I have to deal with facts. 

I have to deal with proven data, and if 
too much of the data is extrapolated or theo- 
retical, I do not have a high confidence 
factor that I have a sound plan. Wo are 
dealing with the security of the United 
States, and if facts can be obtained, I want 
to have them. 

—Senator Stennis. You enumerated several 
points, areas in which testing was incom- 
plete. Perhaps you would want to develop 
each of these points a little further. You 
say you have to extrapolate too much, and 
they hand you information that you are not 
certain of as to its completeness. What 
fields are they now? Go over it again, if 
you will. 

General Power. In all fields. We have 
never completely tested any of the nuclear 
weapons In SAC’S arsenal. 

Senator. Stennis. I want it spelled out in 
detail, because there have been general as- 
surances here that everything has been done 
that could be done. 

General Power. Let’s take the bombs first. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

General Power. I have some [deleted) dif- 
ferent types of nuclear weapons in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command arsenal. None of them 
have been tested operationally from stock- 
pile to detonation. I think this is a mis- 
take. I think they should be tested. 

The only way you can prove a weapon sys- 
tem is to take it out of the stockpile in a 
random pattern and let the tactical unit 
take it out and detonate it. If you haven’t 
done this, there is always a chance that 
something has happened that we won’t dis- 
cover until top late. [Deleted.] The point 
I am making is that, unless you test the very 
thing that is in your arsenal you are never 
certain, and the stakes are so high I feel we 
must be certain. 

I would like to operationally test all my 
weapons. This means the missiles should be 
fired, and these reentry vehicles detonated in 
space to make sure that the warhead will go 
off and to test our operational factors. 

Senator Stennis. I think it. is.highly im- 
portant that you enumerate the problems. 
You started with the nuclear weapons. Just 
go right on down the line and detail what 
has not been done and how the ban on nu- 
clear testing would cut it off, and the extent 
to which it would hamper you. 

General Power. We have not tested any of 
the operational warheads in our inventory. 
That includes the missiles and the bombs. 

Senator Stennis. Let me interpose there. 
The test ban would not change our policy on 
that, because we are not doing it anyway. 
What is your response to that? 
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General Power. I would urge that they do 
It. I have repeatedly requested that they 
do It, 

Senator Stennis. And you think that our 
Information In that held is Incomplete un- 
der present conditions? 

General Power. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis And If we go into the 
test ban agreement, we would be precluded 
from even changing pur minds, 

General Power. That Is the yery funda- 
mental first step. Now there are. great voids 
in our knowledge on such things as [de- 
leted] shock wave propagation, blackout, 
communications, and command and control 
that, in my opinion, can be obtained only 
through atmospheric testing. 

In the field of hlgh-yleld weaponry, I feel 
that the Soviet Union now has, a technical 
lead as a result of their tests |n 1961 and 
1962. They have a lead in their weigh t-tQ- 
yleld ratio in the big bomb categories, and 
I feel that we should overcome that lead. 
You Can only do this through testing in the 
atmosphere in my opinion. 

Some of this can be obtained' in under- 
ground testing, but I don’t think you can 
fully get the answers unless you explode a 
weapim of this size, and I am talking about 
yields above [deleted] megatons, 

Now in the field of clean weapons, it is 
of tremendous importance to everybody in 
this world that we get these weapons as 
clean as we can so we don’t have the fallout 
effect which tends to prohibit their use. 
Then, If you do have to use them, they will 
not cause unnecessary or Indiscriminate kill- 
ing. I think that, with testing in the at- 
mosphere, you cbuld arrive at a clean weap- 
on faster than you can in underground test- 
ing. 

We know that the Soviet Union now leads 
us Iff; the field of welght-to-yield ratio and 
in the cleanliness of these hlgh-yleld weap- 
ons. There Is evidence that they have ad- 
vanced very far along the spectrum of the 
state of the art. [Deleted.] 

My instinct tells me that It is to their 
advantage to have this test ban treaty now. 
[Deleted.] I just feel we have obtained our 
position in this world today, our military 
superiority, through our weaponry, through 
our scientists, and through testing. 

We. coud not be in the position of talking 
with..: confidence that we could prevent a 
thermonuclear war unless we were strong, 
and we basically got our strength through 
these weapons and through testing. I just 
feel that the surest way to prevent war — 
and that is my goal, and I feel very strongly 
about It— Is to have overwhelming strength 
so that It Is ridiculous for anybody to even 
think; of attacking the United States. That 
is what tt has been in the past and that is 
what it is today. 

It ias unpleasant features, yes, hut the 
surest way In my opinion of preventing a 
thermonuclear war Is to have oyerwhelmlng 
strength, and I think this Is one area in 
whlcli we can beat anyone. 

I think our science, our economy, and 
everything else can help us win this race. 
We have , won It In the past, and I think 
we can continue to win It. But It takes 
the will to do it. That Is an off-the-cuff 
summation about how I feel about it. , 

I am seriously concerned about losing our 
military superiority, because I think that 
this superiority has resulted in a peaceful 
world as far as nuclear war Is concerned, 
and I can’t think of anything more impor- 
tant than to keep the world safe from a 
nuclear war. 

I think If we get into one, there will be 
no -Sinners, only losers, and I think man- 
kind will have reached its highest plateau 
of stupidity if it tries to reach its alms and 
goals or settle its differences with nuclear 
weapons. 

However, I think that our formula to pre- 
vent this has been a successful one to date, 
and it Is a real simple formula. We have 


had overwhelming military superiority to the 
point where it is ridiculous for Mr. Khru- 
shchev to even seriously contemplate at- 
tacking this country. Now I maintain that 
It Is possible to hold this type of lead, and 
that Is what I recommend. 

Senator Jackson. In other words, you feel 
that peace depends not on the maintenance 
of a balance of power, but a maintenance of 
an imbalance of power in favor of the West. 

General Power. That Is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Over the Soviets. 

General Power. Words mean nothing. 
Our record speaks for itself. The world 
knows we are not going to.use these weapoins 
to bully" people, to accomplish any of our 
external goals, or to take over any territory. 
They are In mature, moral hands. I think 
we should maintain this type of superiority 
In those mature, moral hands. 

Mr. President, the testimony of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff condemns this 
treaty. They state absolutely it. has 
military disadvantages. I recommend 
that Senators read their entire testi- 
mony. We must heed the enumeration 
of the military disadvantages to this 
country as stated by the Chiefs of Staff. 
I asked the Chiefs of Staff, If this treaty 
went into effect, would it lessen the cost 
of our defense? The reply was that it 
would increase the cost of our defense. 

One of the greatest patriots I know, 
a soldier, a man who has given much of 
his lifetime in defense of this country 
and in defense of liberty, is a distin- 
guished native of my State, Gen. Alfred 
C. Wedemeyer. Before asking to have 
printed in the body of the Record his 
letter to me, I want to read a few sig- 
nificant portions. Speaking of the mili- 
tary, he says: 

We have fought and won two wars at 
great sacrifice In lives and treasure. In each 
case we have lost the peace, primarily be- 
cause our political leaders and their repre- 
sentatives were naive, trusting, and Inept. 
The Versailles Treaty, Yalta, Teheran, Pots- 
dam, Korea and Cuba were the products of 
political minds, not military. 

I commend to the Senate General 
Wedemeyer’s letter, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it appear at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
-was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Boyds, Md„ 
September 17, 1963. 

Hon. Carl T. Curtis, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. : 

I gladly comply with your request for 
views concerning the test ban treaty now 
under consideration In the U.S. Senate. As 
you know, I have spent most of my mature 
life in the military service, striving to Im- 
prove knowledge and to acquire experience 
in connection with the security of our coun- 
try, both military and economic. One of 
your colleagues across the aisle a few months 
back expressed the opinion that military 
leaders do not have the capability nor the 
responsibility of considering economic and 
political factors. 

We have fought and won two wars at 
great sacrifice In lives and treasure. In each 
case we have lost the peace, primarily be- 
cause our political leaders and their repre- 
sentatives were naive, trusting, and inept. 
The Versailles Treaty, Yalta, Teheran, Pots- 
dam, Korea and Cuba were the products of 
political minds, not military. 

I read in today’s paper that the same Sen- 
ator mentioned above now suggests that we 
“emulate the seagull and devise suitable 


forms of ceremonial combat in which no one 
Is hurt.” If the Members of Congress take 
seriously such an Ill-advised suggestion by 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, the much discussed test ban treaty 
should be referred to the American people 
In a national referendum. It; Is my con- 
sidered judgment that this treaty presents 
the gravest problem that has confronted our 
Nation in many years. If Congress were to 
be influenced In this vital matter by Senator 
Fulbright’s levity — the seagulls may not be 
hurt but millions of Americans would be at 
the mercy of Khrushchev and his henchmen 
in the Kremlin. 

While commanding troops In combat, I 
frequently visited the wounded. They would 
often ask me, “Why are we here in this far- 
away place? What are we fighting for?” I 
explained that wo were fighting to protect 
our rich heritage of freedom and to make 
available to less fortunate peoples similar 
opportunities for Individual freedom and the 
dignity of man. My point is simply this, 
Carl. If U.S. Senators taunt military lead- 
ers and make light of a terrible threat to 
the security of the United States, what Is 
there left to deferd? 

Every sensible person would be happy to 
support a disarmament program. However 
before this could be done safely, of course, 
we must eliminate the reason for the exist- 
ence of armies, r.avles, and air forces. In 
American communities where people speak 
the same language and have the same cus- 
toms we must maintain restraining forces 
to protect those who would obey laws against 
those who would violate them. In this test 
ban situation we [ire not dealing with people 
who speak our language, literally or figura- 
tively. The leadership of the Soviet Union 
has arrogantly bosisted since the Communist 
revolution more than 40 years ago that they 
will communize the world. Their program 
is being carried out by a disciplined, highly 
trained membership fanatically dedicated to 
victory. If they are unsuccessful In condi- 
tioning peoples’ minds to accept step-by-step 
surrender through the employment of prop- 
aganda, economic pressures, and Machiavel- 
lian maneuvers, then they Invariably resort 
to violent and diabolical means. 

The President lias described the test ban 
treaty as a first step toward disarmament. 
This has great appeal to the American peo- 
ple. However, In the present international 
environment we must retain overwhelming 
military strength and realistic safeguards. 
The cost in materials and dollars of such a 
program would bs high, but we would be 
providing realistic protection for our most 
precious commodity — American lives and 
freedoms. A considerable amount of money 
could be found In the foreign aid program 
which presentty Is directly or Indirectly 
strengthening the sinews of our enemy. 

The Soviet Union and her satellites con- 
tinue ruthless aggressions and disregard of 
treaties and obligations. They will only 
honor agreement;; when advantage accrues 
to them. President Franklin Roosevelt may 
have had some excuse for his naivete in 
dealing with this international conspiracy 
but since his time, through the valiant ef- 
forts of civic-minded patriots and Members 
of Congress, the complete record of Commu- 
nist perfidy has been made readily available 
to political and military leaders and to the 
American body politic. Recently the Presi- 
dent with commendable fervor explained to 
the Nation that Mr. Gromyko, the Soviet 
Foreign Minister, had lied to him about the 
presence of Soviet missiles In Cuba. This is 
the same Gromyko who recently initiated 
the test ban treaty which the: President Is 
now urging you and your fellow Congress- 
men to ratify In gcod faith. 

I do not agree with Secretary of Defense 
McNamara or the Joint Chiefs of Staff if 
they accept parity with the Soviet Union in 
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'the development of nuclear weapons. It Is 
my belief that we must generate and main- 
tain a wording superiority in this field. 11 
the comparative strengths are In delicate 
balance, the leaders of the Kremlin would 
be inclined, to risk war. 

I urge you in behalf of the people of the 
State of Nebraska jwhleh you so ably repre- 
sent, in behalf of all our countrymen, and 
In fact, in behalf of mankind to vote against 
the test ban treaty in its present form. I 
strongly urge the Introduction of an iron- 
clad reservation wl^ich will provide a fool- 
proof inspection system. Without such 
reservation, it is my judgment that the test 
ban treaty, if approved, would unacceptably 
Jeopardize not only the military security of 
the United States but also of the freft world, 
A. C. Wedemeyee, 

Mr. CURTIS. &Ir. President, I read in 
the newspapers that the Secretary of 
Air was scheduled to attend a reception 
of the Air Force. Association, a group 
dedicated, to improving our Air. Force 
and maintaining it at its very best, not 
for aggression but for peace. The Sec- 
retary of Air canceled his appearance. 
Why? Because they had the audacity 
as free Americans to express ap, opinion 
on a matter pending before the Senate 
of the United States. What kind of no- 
tice is that to others who might have 
an honest disagreement? What kind of 
notice is that to other organizations that 
might want to assemble and discuss a 
vital public question? What kind of no- 
tice is that to Members of the Senate 
who might disagree with the wisdom of 
this treaty? 

Speaking of the defense strength of 
this country as a means of preserving 
the peace, I want to pay my respects to 
the Honorable Richard Russell, the dis- 
tinguished and experienced Senator 
from the State of Georgia. He is the 
Chairman of the Armed Forces Commit- 
tee. Does, not his 30 years of experi- 
ence on that committee and on a prede- 
cessor defense committee qualify him to 
express ail opinion? Does not wisdom 
compel us to pay heed to what he says? 
Since Mr, Russsj.it has served on, the de- 
fense committees, 40 Secretaries of De- 
fense and of the separate branches of the 
service have come and gone. There 
have been 25 Secretaries come and go 
since he has been chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

.. Many fine men are called to serve as 
Secretary of Defense. They come from 
private life intp totally new surround- 
ings and when any one of them quickly 
and glibly says “Yes” to every query pro- 
nounced to him concerning a matter 
proposed by his superior it causes me to 
wonder. I could not do it, I do not 
think anyone else could. I want to give 
heed to what Senator Russell has to say 
about this treatry. 

Senator Russell is not a maverick. 
He loves his political party as I love 
mine. He feels an attaphment to the in- 
dividuals in his State whose political be- 
liefs agree with, his, just as I feel an at- 
tachment to the people who adhere to 
the same political principles as I do and 
who work unselfishly time after .time to 
elect me to this office. It was not easy 
for Senator Russell to oppose his admin- 
istration. He spoke from deep convic- 
tion from the heart and from a desire to 
No. 148 li ' “ ' 


serve this country. I, for one, am not 
going to brush his statements aside. 

May I also pay tribute to the Honor- 
able John Stennis, of “Mississippi, the 
chairman of the Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and all the other mem- 
bers who joined with him in their schol- 
arly report. These men are experts in 
matters of defense. They are not seek- 
ing partisan advantage. They do not 
want the United States to adopt the 
wrong course . They are not warmongers . 
I would like to list the disadvantages of 
this treaty enumerated in the report of 
Senator Stennis _and his committee. 
They are as follows: 

First. The United States probably will 
'be unable to duplicate Soviet achieve- 
ments in very high yield weapon tech- 
nology. 

Second. The United States will be un- 
able to acquire necessary data on the ef- 
fects of very high yield atmospheric 
explosions. 

Third. The United States will be un- 
able to acquire data on high altitude nu- 
clear weapons effects. 

Fourth. The United States will be un- 
able to determine with confidence the 
performance and reliability of any ABM 
system developed without benefit of at- 
mospheric operational system tests. 

Fifth. The United States will be un- 
able to verify the ability of its hard- 
ened underground second-strike missile 
systems to survive close-in high yield 
nuclear explosions. 

Sixth. The United States will be un- 
able to verify the ability of its missile 
reentry bodies under defensive nuclear 
attack to survive and to penetrate to the 
target without the opportunity to test 
nose cone and warhead designs in a nu- 
clear environment under dynamic re- 
entry conditions. 

Seventh. The treaty will provide the 
Soviet Union an opportunity to equal 
U.S. accomplishments in submegaton 
weapon technology. 

Eighth. The treaty will deny to the 
United States a valuable source of infor- 
mation on Soviet nuclear weapons ca- 
pabilities. 

Does anyone doubt the great and grow- 
ing strength of the Soviet Union? It is 
not limited to a manned air force and 
submarines. Does anyone doubt that 
they have missiles, intercontinental mis- 
siles, aimed at us? Does the Congress 
have a responsibility to strive for the 
surest defense against a missile attack? 

X hope that I am not termed obsolete 
when I quote from the Constitution of 
the United States. It says that the Con- 
gress shall provide for the common de- 
fense. 

We face many problems in our defense, 
but I do not happen to hold to the belief 
that certain things are impossible in the 
field of science and invention. 

The President has stated that missile 
defense is beyond our reach. A few days 
later Secretary McNamara, using a more 
positive approach, explained that even 
without the experiments prohibited by 
the test ban treaty we will be able to 
gain the information needed to plan our 
aSSfe Uiese st.a^ 


ments contradictory? We must assume 
that they are compatible. 

The President did not say that a par- 
tial defense against missiles is impos- 
. sible. .We..should interpret his statement 
as the reasonable., assertion that com- 
plete defense against a Russian missile 
attack is not likely to succeed. 

In fact, missile defense is an extra- 
ordinarily difficult task. Missiles move 
with speeds exceeding that of sound, or 
of the fastest plane or bullet. Several 
missiles may arrive in a single salvo. 
They may be accompanied by dozens of 
decoys. We must discriminate between 
the real missiles and the decoys, and 
then destroy all of the “hot” missiles. v 
All of this must be done before the mis- 
siles reach a distance within a few miles 
of their target. A completely satisfac- 
tory solution is unlikely indeed. 

Secretary McNamara pointed out on 
the other hand that many of the vital 
problems of missile defense can be solved 
without atmospheric testing. We will be 
able to develop the radar needed to ob- 
serve the incoming objects. We can 
study the fine points which may permit 
us to distinguish a bomb from a decoy. 
We may use underground tests to de- 
velop the best anti-missile explosive. 

But there are some things we cafinot 
do. We cannot test our defense setup 
against a simulated attack. We cannot 
build up the body of experience needed in 
practical matters of some complexity, 
would we dare to build our Navy without 
having ever launched a steamship? 
Would we have confidence in our fighter 
planes if experience with them were 
restricted to tests in a wind tunnel? 

Specifically we should know in what 
way our own defensive explosions inter- 
fere with each other and with the ob- 
servation of other missiles in the same 
salvo. We are hunting a pack of wolves 
and all the wolves must be destroyed. 
We are using ammunition, the flash of 
which may blind the hunter. 

We cannot make a direct hit on each 
incoming missile. We must use nuclear 
explosives as a defense against nuclear 
warheads. Such nuclear explosives can- 
kill from a distance. But what distance ? 

Do we need to vaporize the incoming ob- 
ject, or will lesser damage suffice? If the 
surface of a missile is damaged, its fast 
passage through the atmosphere may 
complete its destruction. Experience in 
all these matters is badly needed. 

The Russians have performed many 
more atmospheric tests in the missile age 
than has the United States. The Soviets 
have claimed that they have solved the 
problems of missile defense. These 
claims may be empty boasts, but for us 
to disregard them may be a deadly peril. 
The recent book by the Russian, Marshal 
Sokolovsky, entitled "Military Strategy,” 
leaves no doubt about Russian determi- 
nation-on missile defense. 

It is to be noted that Secretary Mc- 
Namara did not say that our missile de- 
fenses will be actually deployed. He 
mentioned no date; he made no com- 
mitment. Will lack of atmospheric ex- 
perminentation induce enough doubts in 
our minds to tip the scales away from 
safety? The Russians may try to build 
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up their defenses and may weir succeed, 
while we may never give missile defense 
a full-trial. 

It may well be that a massive Russian 
attack will penetrate any defense we can 
install. But we may parry any small 
attack that the Chinese can mount dur- 
ing the 20tli century. We are worried 
about proliferation. We can and we 
should defend ourselves against its con- 
sequences. Missile defense may turn out 
to be the correct move with which to 
counter Chinese nuclear power. 

The announcement of the test ban was 
followed by the President’s pessimistic 
evaluation of our missile defense. We 
must hope that these two facts are not 
' related. If our interest in test cessation 
diverts our effort from missile defense, 
then the test ban will not have served 
our security. 

We must bend our efforts toward an 
early and successful plan for missile de- 
fense. 'Hie ban will certainly impede our 
effort and this fact alone is a strong argu- 
ment against the ban. The Russians 
may well be ahead of us in missile de- 
fense. If so, we shall have a difficult 
time catching up with them. This is an 
even more telling argument against the 
test ban treaty. 

Our emotions have been aroused by 
those who run away from the facts and 
talk about Hiroshima or Nagasaki, and 
then say that I am for something that 
everyone condemns. Let us face the 
facts. The defense against a nuclear 
missile attack is dependent upon testing 
in the atmosphere, and we arc proceed- 
ing to tie our hands in that field. I ask, 
who is it that is concerned about the_^ 
terror of a nuclear attack? 

The missile-atomic age has moved our 
country into the front line of a possible 
war. A treaty that weakens our missile 
defense endangers the security of our 
military defenses, our cities, and our 
homes. 

I call attention to the words of one of 
the country’s most distinguished citizens 
on the necessity of military strength as 
ah Instrument of preventing war and 
keeping the peace. I want to quote to 
you what Adm. Lewis Strauss had to say 
about this. He said : 

May I be so bold, in conclusion, as to call 
to mind a fact repeatedly experienced and 
then forgotten through the generations. Be- 
cause civilized man abhors war, he is at- 
tracted by any apparently reasonable pro- 
posal that is labeled “peace.” 

Too often, however, and too late, a pact 
hailed by a hopeful majority as signaling 
“peace in our time” actually turns out to be 
a first Step on the path to disaster. 

In the past, it has been only our strength 
which has kept the peace. For many years, 
our Strength will he our surest, perhaps our 
<jnly assurance of peace. 

Many well intentioned and well in- 
formed people have fears about this 
treaty. When I use the term "fear,” I 
use it in its connotation as relating to be- 
ing prudent and not in' any sense indicat- 
ing cowardice. Will anyone deny that 
such fear exists in the minds of many 
Senators? Millions of Americans fear 
this treaty. Many members of the 
Armed Forces who were not called to 
testify have privately expressed grave 
fears about this treaty. 


Is it our duty to allay their fears with 
promises? Or do we have a duty to do 
our very best to ascertain* the truth of 
these fears? Much has been said abor t 
the fear Of injury to human beings from 
radioactivity that occurs in fallout from 
a nuclear explosion in the atmosphere. 
Good people have been concerned about 
it. Designing people have used it as a 
propaganda weapon. Fear of radioac- 
tivity has been preached to the masses 
in the far comers of the earth. 

Many have spoken and written about 
it, and I have done my best to read the 
testimony and secure the opinions of the 
best authorities. While there is dis- 
agreement on the subject as to the degree 
of this danger, there is nothing in the 
hearings to give us- sufficient reason to 
advise and consent to a treaty on this 
basis. 

After I had read the material of one 
of the top scientists in the United States, 

I sought a conference with him. We 
talked and we exchanged some corre- 
spondence. I asked him to find for me 
an accurate statement on this radioac- 
tivity problem written in layman’s lan- 
guage which I would understand, which 
at the same time was (scientifically ac- 
curate. Tie referred me to the book en- 
titled “Nuclear Ambush,” by Earl H. 
Voss, a careful writer and a distingu ished 
Washington newspaperman. The book 
was published in 1962. This scientist 
directed my attention to certain pages 
of Mr. Voss’ book. I want to read what 
he has to say: 

This excursion Into the basic science of 
radiation has shown that the hazard of nu- 
clear test fallout is triflng— 3 to 5 percent- 
compared to background radiation hazards 
the world accepts without question. How 
distorted the thinking has become can be 
made clear by comparing fallout with other 
hazards, using some popular statistical tech- 
niques. 

Over the past 20 years, In the United 
States, there have been six fatal accidents 
and a Bmall number of injuries to atomic 
energy workers from ionizing radiation. For 
most of these 20 years automobile accidents 
have! been causing more than 30,000 deaths 
per year. But each of the 4 radiation ac- 
cidents that caused 6 deaths among atomic 
energy workers has received worldwide pub- 
licity; the fact that over 100 nuclear-energy 
workers have been killed in automobile acci- 
dents alone during the Same period has gone 
unnoticed. 

Smokestacks belch millions of tons of acid, 
silicone, beryllium, lead, and arsenic — all 
widely suspected to be cancer agents — while 
scientists are sifting the air for faint traces 
of radioactive fallout. 

Living in a brick house gives a person 20 
times the radiation dose one gets from fall- 
out. But world attention has been concen- 
trated on limiting the strontium 90. not on 
finding a substitue for bricks. There Is no 
known case of moving from a brick house 
to a. frame house to avoid radioactivity. 

Luminous-dial wrist watches give off as 
much as 10 times the radiation dose that 
fallout produces. 

Science suspects automobile exhausts, as 
it suspects fallout, of producing cancer. But 
no one has suggested declaring a mora- 
troium on automobile transportation, or 
even making a multi-million-dollar investi- 
gation of auto exhausts. 

Principally because of the fallout problem, 
science has been stimulated to learri much 
more about radiation as a cause of cancer 
and other health problems than It knows 
about almost any other occupational or 
l 


environmental hazard. Benzpyrene, for in- 
stance. was discovered in the early 1930’s to 
be a powerful cs.ncer-produclng agent In 
mice. Combustion of petroleum by autos 
yields more than enough benzpyrene to pro- 
duce a cancer hazard. In. large American 
cities, there Is so much benzpyrene In the 
air that It settles on windowsills In measur- 
able quantities. But there has been no 
scientific Investigation of the hazard of 
benzpyrene at low doses. 

“I presume that we want to save thou- 
sands of lives In this country every year 
and we could just abolish the manufacture of 
automobiles and go back to riding horses,” 
Senator Bourke Hickenloofer, of Iowa sug- 
gested- facetiously in one committee hearing 
on fallout. “It seems to have struck a bal- 
ance In the minds of people that transporta- 
tion Is Important and we keep making auto- 
mobiles, people keep getting killed by the 
thousands on the highway every' year. We 
are all sad about that.” 

On the east coast, the annual radiation 
from natural sources is about 0.1 roentgen 
per year, while Denver and other large Colo- 
radan cities get about twice that amount 
from natural background sources. Denver 
is expanding despite this health hazard. And 
New York reports a higher rate of leukemia 
than Colorado, presumably from causes other 
than radiation. 

In southern Illinois, where the drinking 
water contains unusual amounts of radium, 
persons store about 10 times as much radium 
In their hones as: those living in Chicago, 
But there Is no significant difference in the 
bone-cancer rates so far detected. 

People living in Albuquerque, N. Mex.. an- 
nually absorb much more radiation In their 
mile-high homes than do people In Wash- 
ington, D.C. The excess Is greater than that 
received by Washington residents from all 
bomb-test fallout to date. Yet most of the 
citizens' of Albuquerque continue to reside 

If the Incidence of lung cancer from ciga- 
rettes Is assumed to be linear, that is, de- 
pending on the size of dose, a,s leukemia Is 
assumed to be linearly proportional to fall- 
out, one scientist has calculated that two 
cigarettes per year can produce as much lung 
cancer as fallout can produce leukemia. 

Using the same statistical technique, pol- 
lution of the city air can be regarded as a- 
comparable hazard. A few hours spent In 
the city by country folks would produce lung 
cancer to the same extent as fallout produces 
leukemia. 

It would be rash to claim that small radia- 
tion doses have no effect on humans in in- 
creasing bone cancer and leukemia. But It 
would seem reasonable to conclude that if 
there is any increase in the Incidence of 
these diseases because of fallout, It is so 
slight as to be unnoticeable when compared 
with other suspected causes of bone cancer 
and leukemia. 

The directly proportional or linear theory 
can be applied to other harmful phenomena 
In modern society. 

One’s life expectancy can he reduced, about 
9 years by smoking a pack of cigarettes a 
day, according to one statistical calculation 
based on thp linear theory. This is equiva- 
lent to shortening one’s life by one.hour for 
each cigarette smoked. 

A sedentary job Instead of one Involving 
exercise reduces life expectancy by 5 years, 
compared to the 1 to 2 days life-shortening 
due to worldwide fallout. Being 10 percent 
overweight costs one a year and a half. Liv- 
ing In the city Instead of In the country re- 
duces life expectancy by 5 years; so does 
remaining unmaiTied. 

The point here Is that it can be misleading 
in the extreme to assume that one suddenly 
discovered factor, like fallout, is the sole 
cause for some change picked at random 
from a whole spectrum of causes and 
changes. 
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- Nor caa.lt be considered completely valid 
' to contend that all , mutations are bail- Stu- 
dents of evolution say that it was genetic 
mutation — thousands of years ago. when the 
natural background level of radiation pre- 
sumably was much higher than it Is today — 
Which produced man in his present form. It 
can only b; said that , mutations are neither 
all significant nor all bad. 

As more'. Is' learned about cancer,., doubts 
are lncr^astng that low doses of radiation 
produce noticeable or significant effects. 
Both cancer ..and J^ukemla are sometimes 
produced by Indirect methods not involving 
a direct , 'hit by a radioactive particle or 
ray on a human cell. Many have assumed 
that radioactivity makes a direct hit on a 
single cell and starts a chain reaction of 
cancerous cells. If two mutation§„.instead 
of one were found ip be required to produce 
cancer, however, then instead of 100,000 cases 
of leukemia produced over the centuries by 
fallout, there might be as few as 100 cases, 
over millennia. ", 

The theory that cancer is caused by a single 
mutation; that gives rise to a growing colony 
of cancer cells was tn vogue some years ago 
but Is passing out of fashion. Scientists 
advancing the proportional theory in re- 
lation to fallout have been “almost, exclu- 
sively * * * quite unfamiliar” with recent 
advances In cancer knowledge. 

Add to these difficulties the Jnjpreclse 
measurements of the fallout hazard, that are 
possible with present techniques, and there 
develops a wide range of uncertainty, 'mainly 
on the side of doubt as to whether there Is 
any health hazard in test fallout at ali. Fall- 
out doses are so low that they cannot be 
used on mice. As. has been noted., earlier, 
millions or billions of mice would have to 
be bred In laboratories before any genetic 
effects would be noticeable from even such 
relatively high doses of radiation aslo roent- 
gens. ' ' ■' ' ” 

“Hot spots,” or clusters of radioactivity 
from tests could develop In populated areas, 
but in experience since 1945, there is no re- 
corded case of haym to human or animal 
'life, . ... 

Most scientists feel that while past' testing 
has ppt presented, a health hazard, big mega- 
ton explosions of the order of magnitude 
exploded by the Soviet Union in~l961 and 
1962 could eventually accumulate fallout 
hazards of serious proportions. Heavy test- 
ing in the atmosphere Is not a realistic pros- 
pect, even after the Soviet series of 1961 and 
1962, however. The United. States has sig- 
nified its intention of confining the great 
proportion, If not all, of Its future tests un- 
derground, where there will be no radioactive 
fallout hazard. 

The greatest hazard might come from 
newly emerging nuclear powers if they de- 
veloped dirty weapons. Regulation of their 
atmospheric testing could become an Issue 
In the next decades. 

How dld,,the unrealistic fear of faijout get 
such a grip on the world? A rather detailed 
study of the test ban’s history shows there 
were many forces at work, some Informed 
and some uninformed. 

Whether the treaty is finalized or not 
the United States will proceed, to do as 
much testing as. possible underground 
and it may well be assumed that we will 
make further advances in producing 
clean bombs. However, a treaty that 
will completely prohibit testing in the 


making power are not acting for our- 
selves. We are acting for the United 
States of America, its people, its insti- 
tutions, its future. 

Just who signed this treaty for the 
Russians? It was the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Gromyko. About 11 
months ago, Mr. Gromyko went to the 
White House and. told the President 
that the Russian Communists had no 
missiles in Cuba. The facts were the 
whole country was terrified to learn that 
missiles were there pointed at a large 
portion of the United States. 

On October 22, 1962, the President, 
in justified outrage, described the bare- 
faced deceit to which he had been sub- 
jected. Before the whole world the 
President branded Mr. Gromyko’s state- 
ments false. 

Would I be regarded as naive to in- 
quire, when a spiritual regeneration and 
rebirth took place in Andrei Gromyko, 
the Soviet Foreign Minister? Before 
we trust murderers, thieves, and liars in 
our private dealings, we should inquire 
whether they have changed. Do we 
have any less responsibility in protect- 
ing our country? 


o'". : 'y. 

T now go to the United States. In 1933 
when Red Russia was begging the United 
States to establish trade relations with Rus- 
sia, just as Kadar Is now doing, and Litvinov 
wrote a letter to our Government committing 
himself that on Russian soli no agency would 
be permitted to exist contemplating Intrud- 
ing communism upon other nations of the 
world. In. violation of that Litvinov letter 
undoubtedly about which you know, the 
Comintern was in existence and they were 
attempting to communize the world. 

No. 10, Finland: There was an agreement 
that before Russia and Finland ever en- 
gaged in war that the issue would be sub- 
mitted to arbitration, and that in no event 
would resort be made to war until 3 months 
after the report of the arbitrators. On No- 
vember 26, 1939, the Soviet Government at- 
tacked Finland. 

I now come to Hungary of 1956. When 
those patriots took control of the Govern- 
ment and Imre Nagy was In charge, Red 
Russia said, “We will remove the Red Rus- 
sian. troops. Pravda will tell the story.” 
The story was carried throughout the United 
States, but while we were relying upon that 
premise they were bringing in their tanks 
and their guns and their military men. 

No. 12, German reunification; On July 23, 
1955, the Foreign Ministers of the Govern- 
ments of France, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Red Russia stipulated. 


Milch has been written and said about heads of government have agreed, that 


the broken promises of the Russian 
Communists. One of the most concise 
statements on this subject appears in 
the hearings. The recitation was made 
by the distinguished Senator from Ohio, 
IMr. Lausche] . I want to read it to 
the Senate; 

I want to recite here Russia’s conduct of 


settlement of the German question shall be 
by means of a free election. That was re- 
pudiated and broken. 

We now come to China, No. 13. In the al- 
liance between the Republic of China and 
the Union of Red Russia, they agreed to work 
together In close and friendly collaboration 
. after, the .coming of peace following World 
War II, and to act according to the prln- 


the past. I begin on February 2, 1920, when clples of mutual respect for their sover- 


it made separate peace treaties with Estonia, 
.Latvia, and Lithuania, recognizing the Inde- 
pendence and autonomy of these countries 
and renouncing voluntarily and forever all 
rights of Russia over these people. On June 
16, 1940, in the face of that treaty, Soviet 
troops occupied Estonia, Latvia, and Lithu- 
ania. 

I go to Iran. There was a tripartite alli- 
ance on January 29, 1942, to which Red Rus- 
sia was a signatory, and it promised to with- 
draw Its forces from Iranian territory. In 
1945 Red Russia equipped the rebels with 
Soviet arms and Red army uniforms. Iranian 
forces were neutralized by Red army troops. 
In January of 1946 Iran appealed to the 
.United Nations charging the Soviet Union 
with violating the agreement and Interfer- 
ing with its internal affairs, and nothing was 
done about it.. 

I now go to Yalta. We heard so much 
about It. In the Yalta agreement Red Rus- 
sia, the United States, and the United King- 
dom agreed to assist liberated people to form 
interim government authorities broadly rep- 
resentative of all democratic elements In the 
population and pledged to the earliest estab- 
lishment through free elections, and I want 


eignty. That treaty was broken. 

Then we come to the very significant Pots- 
dam agreement on Germany. It was 
promised that Germany would not be 
scalped and denuded of all of its economy. 
The signatories to that promise kept It ex- 
cept Red Russia, and it carried out everything 
.it possibly could, causing us to pour huge 
sums of money into Germany to reestablish 
the economy. There were other commit- 
ments made in the Potsdam agreement that 
were broken. 

I now come to the Kellogg-Briand Treaty, 
which is significant. The Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty outlawed war as an Instrument of 
national policy. The Red army Invaded 
Manchuria on October 12, 1929, 1 year after 
it promised to outlaw war. Here we are 
sort of outlawing the nuclear tests. I won- 
der how long we can rely on that. . 

Yet, Mr. President, we hear Senators 
beg Russia for a pact to outlaw war. 

The Senator from Ohio also said : 

Japanese war prisoners; It was agreed by 
Red Russia that It would return those pris- 
oners. It still hasn’t done it. 

Korea, item No. 17: It was agreed on De- 


self-determlnatlon, of governments' respon- 
sive to the will of the people. Now, the 
violations: In Hungary, acting through the 
Hungarian Communist Party and its own 
agencies and armed forces in Hungary, Red 
Russia suppressed the will of the Hungarian 
people by installing the minority Communist 
dictatorship and denied Hungary funda- 
atmosphere would seriously hinder our mental freedoms. The same thing was done 
national defense. At the same time the ln Rumania and Bulgaria. 


to repeat that, free elections, and the right of cember 27, 1945, there shall be set up a 


treaty will not lessen the radioactive fall- 
,out from nonsigners such as Red China, 
W&oae ,l$ni>s. will be dirty bombs, nor 
will It lessen radioactive fallout caused 
by treaty breakers. 

Mr. President, can we trust Red Rus- 
sia? We here in exercising our treaty - 


I now go to Poland. In 1932, on July 25, 
Red Russia signed an agreement that there 
would be no aggression of Red Russia on 
Poland and not by Poland on Red Russia. 
We all remember this stab in the back on 
September 17, 1939, when Poland was fight- 
ing Germany on the west and Red Russia 
attacked Poland on the east. 


provisional Korean democratic government. 
There shall be a joint commission to provide 
a four-power trusteeship of Korea for a 
period up to 5 years. From the very begin- 
ning, the Russian representative refused to 
collaborate and to act in pursuance to that 
agreement. 

No. 187 the return of German ^prisoners of 
war from "tfie concentration camps: it” still 
has not been done. Then we have had the 
peace treaties with Hungary again and 
Rumania and Bulgaria, also violated. 

Mr. President (Mr. McGovern in the 
chair) , the Senator from Ohio closed his 
recitation of events by saying; 

Now, may I ask, Mr. Secretary, which Is 
the last agreement that Red Russia has 
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violated? I have in mind the Cuban com- 
mitment that we would have the right to 
inspect and ascertain whether the missiles 
were removed. Am I correct in that or not? 

Secretary Rusk. That was a basis for the 
exchange, basis of the exchange between the 
President and Khrushchev during the week 
beginning October 22. 

Senator Lausche. That promise was not 
kept. 

Secretary Rusk. That is correct, sir. As 
you recall, Castro would not accede to that. 

Senator Lausche. Yes. The commitment 
was made ' that neutral nations would be 
permitted to go in and see whether the mis- 
siles were removed. That commitment was 
not executed, is that correct? 

Secretary Rusk. That is correct, sir, but 
there were certain alternative arrangements 
that were made, as you remember. 

Senator Lausche. 1 have a letter here from 
the State Department saying that we are 
not bound by the promise not to invade or 
any of the other promises that we made 
because the commitment of Khrushchev was 
not Kept to allow us to inspect. 

I ask you, in the face of this fragmentary 
recitation of breaches of commitments, if 
we are to Judge Red Russia in the future 
by what it has done In the past, what can 
4 we expect? 

High officials have openly stated they 
expect the Russians to cheat on this 
treaty. There is no reason to doubt their 
word. The distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Humphrey] publicly 
admitted that he. did not . support 'the 
treaty on the basis that he trusted the 
Russians. If that be the case, what safe- 
guards do we have? • 

Secretary Rusk stated in the hearings ; 

The original position of the Soviet Union 
in these discussions was that a withdrawal 
clause was not necessary, because a sovereign 
state could. In any event, denounce a treaty. 

.As a matter of fact, that provision is 
in their Constitution. The whole history 
of Soviet actions proves that they claim 
the right — which they have repeatedly 
exercised — to junk a treaty, not on 90 
days* notice, not on T day’s notice; not 
on 5 minutes’ notice, but without 1 sec- 
ond of notice. 

Earlier in my remarks, I quoted the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as saying that if 
this treaty were put into effect, our de- 
fense would cost more. One of the rea- 
sons is that it will cost more to test 
underground and to establish all over 
*the world stations to check on what nu- 
clear developments take place in Com- 
munist Russia. Many of those plans of 
detection are still on paper. The money 
has not been appropriated, and they are 
years away. 

The hope that the United States could 
readily, and effectively resume atmos- 
pheric testing, if the Communists vio- 
lated the treaty, is not sustained by the 
record. When the Communists broke 
the testing moratorium in 1961, some 
time passed before we could test. When 
our tests were made, they were hurried 
and unprepared for, and the knowledge 
gained fell far short of that desired. 

The treaty itself is replete with ambi- 
guity, uncertainty, and undefined lan- 
guage. Its preamble refers to additional 
steps, but does not define them. The 
treaty uses terms that never before have 
been used in treaties. If we enter into 
this treaty, we shall bind ourselves not 
only to Tefrain from testing in the atmos- 


phere, but also to refrain from carrying 
out any other nuclear explosion. Thus, 
the treaty not only will put an end to 
great portions of our peacetime use of 
atomic energy, but it also raise a serious 
question about the use of nuclear explo- 
sions to preserve the peace. In case of 
aggression or threatened aggression 
against us or one of our allies, our hands 
will be tied. The assumption that when 
a state of war exists, we shall not be 
bound by the treaty could result in a ne- 
gation too late to prevent war. 

An instance of the capability of supe- 
rior weapons to preserve the peace save 
lives, and at the same time prevent the 
extension of the subjugation of free peo- 
ples, occurred in July 1958. It was then 
that President Eisenhower ordered the 
landing of troops in Lebanon. The land- 
ing was made; there was no loss of life; 
and the Russian Communists did not 
dare interfere. The mission was accom- 
plished because other branches of our 
defense system were poised with our su- 
perior weapons to strike whenever and 
wherever necessary. 

If we solemnly agree not to carry out 
any nuclear explosion, a mission similar 
to the one to Lebanon could not be car- 
ried out by us. 

The strength of the aggressive power 
of countries in which human life is not 
valued lies in their millions and millions 
of men. The strength of the defensive 
power of countries such as ours, in which 
human life is valued, lies in their superior 
weapons. 

It is commonly said the United States 
can withdraw from this treaty any time 
it wants to on 90 days’ notice. The 
treaty carries no such provision. The 
treaty provides in article 4 that wo have 
the right to withdraw from the treaty if 
we decide that extranordinary events, 
related to the subject matter of the 
treaty, have jeopardized the supreme in- 
terests of our country. These extraor- 
dinary events must be related to the sub- 
ject matter of this treaty. In other 
words, they have to be related to nuclear 
testing. Extraordinary events of aggres- 
sion, or subversion, or a Communist 
takeover of more countries in the West- 
ern Hemisphere by conventional weapons 
would not be related to nuclear explo- 
sions. In that case we are still bound by 
the treaty. It is not only the use of our 
weapons that keeps the peace, but the 
ability to use them — the readiness to use 
them — and at this point we tie our hands. 

The late John Foster Dulles, an able 
and distinguished Secretary of State, 
said before his death in 1959: 

Since a treaty Is what the Russians want, 
it wouldn't be difficult to come up with 
one which would look good on the surface. 
We could include In It all the fuzzy language 
of diplomacy — and believe me, I know some 
of the phrases — and present it to the world 
as a great achievement for peace. All of this 
would result In a relaxation of world ten- 
sions, generate a feeling of International 
goodwill, and , probably elect a Republican 
President In 1960. 

But we’re not going to do it. If we signed 
such a pact with the Soviets, there would 
develop a tremendous pressure to cut back 
on our defenses, reduce the size of our Armed 
Forces, and curtail our armaments. And we’d 
have only the word of the Russians that they 
were doing the same. Our NATO, SEATO, 


and other alliances would be endangered, 
perhaps to the point of deterioration. As a 
result, within a few years we could be a sit- 
ting duck for the Communists to pick off 
whenever they felt the time was ripe. 

Is this treaty a part of the Commu- 
nists’ great design for world domina- 
tion? Is it a propaganda weapon to 
force the hand of the United States and 
to cause our people and the Congress to 
slumber? The Joint Chiefs of Staif cer- 
tainly have warned against complacency. 
Why was this treaty not allowed to be 
completed pursuant to the constitutional 
processes of the principal signers before 
it was submitted to all the nations of the 
world to sign? Something over 90 na- 
tions have already signed. Was this pro- 
cedure followed to pressure the United 
States and the U.S. Senate into a diffi- 
cult position to reject or amend the 
treaty? 

When we have a parade of nations 
not possessing a popgun, an air rifle, or 
a cherry bomb, coming in and solemnly 
agreeing that th ey will not set off a nu- 
clear explosion in the atmosphere, there 
is something about such procedure that 
is tainted witli hypocrisy. It would 
have been a simple matter to have a 
treaty considered and finalized by the 
principal parties, who are atomic powers, 
and then after the entire .treatymaking 
process was completed permit other 
countries to join in, but that was not 
done. 

We hear much talk about world pub- 
lic opinion. I have respect for world 
public opinion, but I try to remember 
that not everything appearing as world 
public opinion is such. With a few dol- 
lars a troublemaker can journey to the 
capital city of a foreign country and 
hire some kids to carry placards, parade 
in front of the American Embassy and 
shout falsehoods. Such an event then is 
broadcast to the world through the news 
media and we are supposed to interpret 
it as world public opinion. It is propa- 
ganda pure and simple. It is manufac- 
tured. It is managed. 

The treaty itself makes reference to 
further steps. The proponents of this 
treaty have said that it is only a step. 
There will be mere. What are these next 
steps? Will one of the future steps be 
to compel stalwart and honorable Uncle 
Sam to march to Moscow and sign a non- 
aggression pact’’ America is not an ag- 
gressor nation. We have no aggressive 
intentions. Our money and our might 
have been spent unselfishly for other 
countries. American boys have died not 
alone for this country but for the defense 
of many countries. We were the victor 
in World War I and World War II but 
did we demand territory? Is there any- 
one in the Chamber who feels that the 
United States must renounce its past and 
sign an agreement not to commit aggres- 
sion? 

What would be the effect of the Rus- 
sian Communists signing a nonaggres- 
sion pact? They have signed many non- 
aggression pacts before, all of which have 
been broken. Unless they change, their 
signature on a nonaggression pact can 
not be depended, upon. But, that is only 
half of the story. When great powers 
enters into a nonaggression pact, it is 
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• based on the premise that they may keep 
the, territory already taken. This would 
wipe out all hope for the millions who 
' today live under Communist slavery. It 
would freeze and, make permanent the 
status quo. One might say that such a 
nonaggression pact would never be 
drawn. . ,1 say to, him, suppose it is and 
suppose.it is presented to this country 
Under the same conditions and proced- 
ures .... as this' treaty is presented. Many 
people have argued that the Senate 
should advise and, consent to this treaty 
because refusing, to do so now will create 
an unfavorable image. Would not that 
same problem exist if a nonaggression 
pact should come before us? 

Red China has not signed this treaty 
and would not observe it if she did. Yet 
Red China may be the one aggressor na- 
tion emerging as a nuclear power. ' We 
are asked to sign this treaty without any 
provisions to inspect nuclear develop- 
ments in .that v.as't interior of Red .China. 

Many prudent individuals believe that 
in case of war against the United. States, 
Communist Russia and Communist 
China would join forces. Certainly we 
should not risk the future of this coun- 
try on the hypothesis that they will not 
stand together. 

In recent months Red China and Red 
Russia have entered into certain treaties 
and I want to call attention to them. 

The newsletter of the United Nations 
Association of the Republic of China, 
published in Taiwan, June 1963, on page 
15: 

Peiping and Moscow Sign Science anb Tech- 
nological Cooperation Plan 

The Chinese Communists, and. Soviet 
Union have signed a plan for scientific and 
technological cooperation for the last half of 
1963 and the first half of 1964, Peiping radio 
disclosed on June 21. 

The Communist Chinese radio, moni- 
tored In Tokyo, has also reported the signing 
of an executive plan for scientific coopera- 
tion between Communist China gnd Bul- 
garia In 1963. Both were signed in Peiping. 
The Sino-Soviet agreement was signed fol- 
lowing 8 days of talks “held In a' friendly at- 
mosphere. A communique Issued on June 
19 said "under this plan the (Communist) 
Chinese and Soviet institutions concerned 
will mutually play host to scientific, engi- 
neering, and technical workers studying 
scientific and technical achievements and 
production experience In various branches of 
- the national economy and will supply each 
other with scientific and technical data and 
samples.” 

Mr. President, one of the greatest 
statesmen of our time is that distin- 
guished Nebraskan, Hon. Walter Judd, 
former Representative and former 
missionary to China. As a student of 
Communist strategy, he has no peer. I 
have heard him liken the Communist 
strategy to that of a football game. 
When a football team acts like they are 
going to carry the ball through the line, 
look put— they are about to ,run the end, 
or make a surprise forward pass. When 
the football team gets poised for a line 
drive the opposing team must beware of 
a surprise punt. When the formation is 
called fpr a kick,, the opposing team, if 
they want to win, must be prepared for 
a line drive. Representative Judd has 
; said that just as the football team uses, 
strategy to advance the ball, the Com- 


munists use strategy to advance com- 
munism .and, achieve their unchanged 
goal of world domination. 

We should not forget that they want 
to bury us. When they act like they 
want peace, they prepare for war. When 
they pretend to be friendly they strike 
with force, , When the. yghiplg of treaty , 
making can be used to advance commu- 
nism they will use it. The Russian Com- 
munists neither enter into , a treaty nor 
observe a treaty when it is not to their 
advantage to do so. 

When the United States and the. Rus- 
sian Communists sit down at a peace 
table they do not meet as equals. The 
Communists are aggressors. The Amer- 
icans are not, Americans are believers, 
The Communists are. atheists. ..The 
Americans honor treaties and the Com- 
munists break treaties. 

There are other inequalities. The 
high-megaton nuclear explosions in the 
atmosphere carried out by the Russians 
following the moratorium may have 
given them additional knowledge which 
the United, States .does npt have, ' 

The Apostle Paul in writing to the 
Corinthians said; ,. .... . ... 

Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers: for what fellowship hath right- 
eousness with unrighteousness? And what 
communion hath light with darkness? 

Mr. President, I must be guided by the 
lamp of experience and I cannot turn my 
back on history. Neither can I ignore 
the. warnings that have come from the 
Communists themselves. „. 

I hold in my hand a little devotional 
book written by Father James Keller, 
founder of the Christophers. It is en- 
titled, “3 Minutes a Day.” I want to read 
about the Communist boast made some 
20 years ago. In reading it I want to 
point out that time is running against us : 

“War is inevitable,” were the strong words 
used by Dimitri Manuilsky, when he ad- 
dressed the students of the Lenin School of 
Political Warfare in 1930. 

His dire forecast continued: 

"Today, of course, we are not strong enough 
to attack. Our time will come in 20 or 30 
years. 

"In order to win we shall need the element 
of surprise. The bourgeoisie will have to be 
put to sleep, so we shall begin by launching 
the most spectacular peace movement on 
record. . 

“There will be electrifying overtures and 
unheard of concessions. The capitalistic 
countries — stupid and decadent — will rejoice 
to cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 

“As soon as their guard is dqwn, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fists.” 

Mr. President, I shall vote against this 
treaty. 

The SovrETS and the Postwar — A Former 

Ambassador to Moscow Answers Some 

Perplexing Problems 

(By Joseph E. Davies) 

(The replies to these questions submitted 
by the editors do not reflect any current 
official opinion of either the Soviet Union or 
of the United States, so far. as I know,. Nor 
are the answers Intended to be dogmatic. 
They are simply my own opinions, for such 
value as they may have. They are based 
upon published sources of information, and 
upon facts within my own knowledge, and 
represent my considered judgment.) 

“1, Can we_assume that the rulers of Rus- 
sia are men of good will toward other nations 


and that they desire a peaceful, stable 
world?” ' 

Yes. Their public statements of policy 
and their deeds in the past decade both 
establish that. Ambassador Litvinow, when 
he was Foreign Minister, both within and 
without the League of Nations, was the out- 
standing advocate of collective action by the 
nonaggressor nations, in order to insure "a 
peaceful and stable world.” War anywhere, 
he constantly urged, ’would engulf all the 
rest of us for “peace was indivisible.” Abys- 
sinia, Spain, China, the attitude of the So- 
viets in agreeing to stand by Czechoslovakia 
with France against attack by Germany — all 
attest to their sincerity as “men of good 
will.” It is, also, to their practical best 
interests to have peace with, and in, the 
world. 

“2. Will Russia pursue a lone-wolf policy 
after the war or will she seek to cooperate 
with the other great powers in creating a 
stable world?” 

That will, depend uppn what kind of world 
they will then face, or upon what kind of a 
world they think they are facing. If they 
believe in, and trust the proposals of Great 
Britain, China, and ourselves, and the United 
Nations, they will, in my opinion, go as far 
as any of these in a high-minded and al- 
truistic effort to cooperate in creating a 
stable and decent world. 

, If, on the other hand, they believe they 
are not getting a square deal on a reciprocal 
and high-minded basis, they will not hesi- 
' tate to go it alcSTie. They will not be “taken 
for a ride.” Nor will they be used to pull 
anyone's chestnuts out of the fire. They will 
do exactly what we would do, if in their 
shoes. 

“3. Will Russia seek to create some kind 
of world federation, embodying some transfer 
of sovereignty from the member states to the 
central government? Or will she favor vol- 
untary cooperation by the great powers to 
maintain a stable world?” 

The Soviets vigorously supported the 
League of Nations and constantly advocated 
a stronger and more effective League. They 
are, however, essentially practical and real- 
istic in the application of their ideals. First 
things first is the motto of the Soviets. 
They, I feel sure, would be willing to give up 
so much of their sovereignty as would assure 
a strong federation to outlaw war, aggres- 
sion and conquest and to establish an in- 
ternational police force to keep the peace for 
the world community of nations. What 
other and further relinquishments of sov- 
ereignty they would agree to would depend 
Upon how practical and unselfish the pro- 
posals were, and upon their confidence in 
the good faith of the other large nations. 

“4. Will Russia be willing to undertake 
any international commitments which in- 
volve revealing military information to other 
nation's?” 

Yes, if it is upon a fair and reciprocal basis, 
and for the honest purpose of protecting the 
peace of the world community against gang- 
sters, outlaws, or terrorists. 

“6. Winston Churchill once described Rus- 
sian foreign policy as 'a riddle wrapped in a 
mystery inside an enigma.’ Can you make 
sense of it? What are its fundamental 
aims?” 

In my opinion, the best approach to the 
solution of the riddle is to forget the epigram 
and set to one side the idea of either an 
enigma, or a mystery. The riddle, if riddle 
there he, from my experience can be best 
solved by the simple approach of assuming 
that what they say, they mean; that they 
are honest in their beliefs, speak the truth 
and keep their promises. If one were to 
assume, also, that they were strong, able, 
courageous and willing to treat others hon- 
estly, if they believe they are treated hon- 
estly themselves, the riddle can be answered 
with reasonable .certainty. 
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As a matter of fact, In my opinion the for- 
eign policy of the Soviet Government is quite 
clear. Its first concern is to insure the ter- 
ritorial security of the Soviet Union, They 
built up a great military and industrial sys- 
tem for that purpose. The Soviet Govern- 
ment is not a predatory power like Germany 
or Japan. It was only after Hitler came into 
power that the great industrial development ■ 
projected by Stalin was speeded up for war 
purposes. Once that security is established, 
the Soviet policy is to develop the U.S.S.R. 
internally. That can best be done in a peace- 
ful world. The Soviet foreign policy there- 
fore has been consistently addressed to the 
prevention of war. When they lost faith 
in both the will and the capacity of the west- 
- em democracies to Join them realistically to 
stop Hitler, they still tried to maintain their 
security and their peace by entering into a 
nonaggression pact With Hitler in 1939. 
That was not a pact for a mutual offensive 
against Germany’s enemies. In that par- 
ticular, it provided only that neither would 
attack the other. They gained precious time 
which they feverishly employed to protect 
their security against the inevitable Nazi 
attack. 

After this war there will be still greater 
need tor peace to promote their plans for the 
Internal development of their country. 

There is no riddle or mystery if the state- 
ments of the Soviet Government, or Its lead- 
ers, are read in the light of these policies. 
They are straightforward and direct. 

‘‘S. Is there religious freedom in Russia?” 
The Constitution of the Soviet Union (art. 
124) provides that, ‘’Freedom of religious 
worship arid freedom of antireligious propa- 
. ganda is recognized for citizens.” 

By this same article the church is sepa- 
rated from the state and the school "to in- 
sure citizens freedom of conscience.” 

Article 135 of the Constitution provides 
that religion shall be no bar to the right of 
the citizen either to vote or hold office. 

Prior to the enactment of article 135, 
which is attributed directly by some to the 
attitude, of the President in his recognition 
of the TT.S.S.R. in 1933, several nations in- 
cluding the United States were guaranteed 
. that : their citizens in the Soviet Union 
should have: ..(1) full liberty of conscience 
and religious worship, free from persecu- 
tion,; (2) the right to hold religious services 
in churches or buildings selected for that 
purpose, free from molestation; and (3) 
the right to impart religious instruction to 
their children. That, however, did not in- 
clude the right to proselyte outside those 
restrictions. 

In .1937 there were about 100,000 ministers 
of religion lr. the Soviet Union, according to 
the chairman of the Atheist League of the 
U.SJ3.R. 

The Russian Orthodox Church of the 
Soviet Union is militantly supporting the 
Government in this war. The highest pre- 
late, Acting Metropolitan Sergei of Moscow, 
has appealed for this tolerance of religious 
people outside Russia and has urged that 
such people be not misled by "Fascist propa- 
ganda” or believe “their lies” as to persecu- 
tion of the church In recent years. A book 
devoted to the Truth About Religion in 
Russia was recently published in Moscow by 
- the Orthodox heirarchy, addressed to provid- 
ing accurate information on religion in the 
Soviet Union. 

There is no question, however, that despite 
these constitutional' guarantees there Is much 
hostility toward religion in the party mem- 
bership. I was reliably informed when in 
Moscow that the objections raised to the 
adoption of these constitutional provisions 
were overcome by Premier Stalin’s personal 
advocacy of their passage. 

“ 1 . Is Russia determined to pursue the 
cause of world revolution?” 

In my opinion, no. The Stalin 5-year pol- 
icy clearly set aside the Trotsky idea of 


world revolution. It was one of the alleged 
betrayals of the revolution charged by the 
Trotskyites. 

"8. If Russia has given, up her ambition 
to turn the world Communist, may she 
nevertheless still fear capitalistic encircle- 
ment and attack?” 

That depends upon whether they think 
that they have reason for such fear. Much 
will therefore depend upon how the rest of 
the world approaches the problem of postwar 
reconstruction, and the attitude of the other 
nations toward the United Soviet Socialist 
Republic. If there are evidences of hostility 
on the part of the outside world, they will 
certainly detect It and protect themselves. 

Before Russia entered the war, Russian dis- 
trust of the western powers was very real. 
On the morning following Hitler's night at- 
tack, June 22, 1941, there were highly In- 
formed persons In Moscow who believed that 
Britain would launch a simultaneous naval 
attack through the Baltic Sea In conjunction 
with, and pursuant to, an agreement with 
the Nazis. That fear was only relieved when 
Prime Minister Churchill’s broadcast came 
over the air, pledging all-out aid to Prussia. 

The developments In the conduct of the 
war, I believe, through contacts and better 
understanding, have definitely contributed 
to dissipating the classic fear of capitalistic 
encirclement and attack. 

“9. Even If Russia Is not Interested in pro- 
moting world revolution for Its own sak e, will 
she still use revolutionary activity as an 
instrument of Russian nationalism? May 
she for instance, promote Communist revo- 
lutions Jn Europe? In Asia?” 

This idea is again being vigorously and 
assiduously preached by Goebbels and other 
Nazi propagandists, both in and out of Ger- 
many. The express oral assurance of Pre- 
mier Stalin, the commitments contained 
in tire Joint Declaration by the United Na- 
tion!;, and the treaty made with England have 
defirilely killed that Hitler bugaboo which 
he lias tried desperately, and without suc- 
cess, to sell to Europe these many years, 
The Soviet Union has an enviable record as a 
nation for keeping Its obligations. Except 
as an Instrument of military necessity, the 
Soviet Union will not promote dissension 
in the internal affairs of other nations. 

”10. What do you _thlnk Is the probable 
extent of Russia’s territorial demands?” 

It would be natural for them to demand 
what any other people would, under similar 
circumstances. First, they would naturally 
want that back which had previously been 
taken away from them by force after the last 
war. After that. It would be natural for them 
to require any such territory as that which 
they considered to be vital to their security 
in the event of possible future European 
attack. 

Ttie probable extent of Russia’s territorial 
demands will therefore depend, in my opin- 
ion, upon what conditions are when peace 
conies and upon what kind of a world they 
thlr.k is going to come out of the peace. 
It should be remembered that the Baltic 
States were ail carved out of, and taken 
away from Russia, after the last war. It Is 
also the fact that the very Germany, which 
they are now fighting, In 1917 and 1918 took 
away from Russia nearly all of the territory 
gained westward since the accession of Peter 
the Great, Including the Ukraine and. White 
Russia. It would be only natural that they 
should wont to get it back from a defeated 
Germany, Five million Ukranians were ar- 
bitrarily converted into Polish citizens after 
the last war. Bessarabia, which was taken 
from Russia at about this time by Rumania, 
had been Russian for 100 years. The United 
States refused to recognize Bessarabia offi- 
cially as a part of Rumanian territory. It 
could be contended with much force that 
Soviet claims to all of this territory would 
not; be “territorial aggrandizement" and 
would not be inconsistent with pledges made 


by the Soviet Government either in the . 
treaty with Britain last June, or with the 
covenants contained In the Joint Declaration 
of the United Nations made in January 1942, 
in Washington. I , could be contended that 
the acquisition of such territories did not 
constitute aggression, but simply the restor- 
ation to the Soviets of that which has been 
taken from them by force and the rectifying 
of previous wrong:;. 

Further, if the Soviet Government believes 
that it is confronted with the same type 
of world which existed before this war, they 
will undoubtedly require that which self- 
preservation demanded in this war, namely, 
a sufficient extension of territory on its west- 
ern frontier to make itself secure against 
possible European attack. That would mean 
a part of Finland and. possibly, a part of 
Poland up to the Curzori line. That, it will 
be remembered, was the line determined by 
the Curzon Commission under the Versailles 
Treaty as the line of racial demarcation of 
the Folish and Russian nationalities. 

Last year, when the Soviet-British Treaty 
was signed, providing for a mutual-assist- 
ance pact in the event of an attack upon 
either for a period of 20 years, both Britain 
and the Soviet Union were satisfied to leave 
the solution of controversial questions to he 
settled after the fighting was over by the 
application of certain broad equitable prin- 
ciples. That was wise. It is no time to fight, 
among ourselves until Hitler and the Nazis 
are thoroughly beaten. 

At that time the question of the Polish 
border was raised, according to the press. 
It was reported that General Sikorski and 
the Polish Government were agreeable to 
that disposition of the problem in the in- 
terest of unity in the war effort. After the 
British-Soviet Treaty, which from press ac- 
counts seemed to have been approved by 
General Sikorski, great numbers of Polish 
prisoners held by Russia were freed, and 
some 100,000 Polish soldiers were released, 
armed by Great Britain and the United 
States, and organized as. a fighting force 
against Hitler. They are now in the Middle 
East. 

I am very sympathetic with the Polish 
people, but it could scarcely be expected 
that the Soviets would remain mute when 
these controversy frontier matters were re- 
cently brought up in London; particularly 
in the face of what appeared to the Soviets 
to an implied consent to the postponement 
of the determination of the issue until after 
victory. The Soviets, obviously, could not 
permit these claims to be asserted without 
contradiction, without themselves being es- 
topped at some future time from asserting 
their viewpoint, upon which naturally they 
would wish to be heard. It is significant 
that it is not the Soviets who are now press- 
ing, so far as the United States is con- 
cerned, for decisions upon these controver- 
sial matters. 

After victory has been won, conditions 
may be entirely different from those existing 
now. Many things may happen in the in- 
terim. The science of war is being com- 
pletely revolutionized by airpower. Fron- 
tiers such as rivers and mountains, provid- 
ing bases for fortifications, have lost much 
of their importance. The war has already 
shown that thousands of paratroopers may 
be transported to strike at vital centers In 
the Interior, by simply passing over the 
frontier land fortifications. Boundaries may 
not be of such vital importance in a recon- 
structed and peaceful world. 

Moreover, the terms of the peace may, and 
probably will, provide for mutual-defense 
agreements for collective security, which will 
reduce the necessity for military defenses 
and armaments. It is unthinkable that such 
little, at least, would not be the result of 
the war. 

Under such conditions, it is not beyond 
possibility that the Soviets might consider. 
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in the interest of ajjeaceful world, that the If states adjacent to* the Soviet Union 
matter ot the extension of its frontiers was should voluntarily apply for admission to 
not a matter of ViGil protection against a the U.S.S.R., I have no doubt that they 
possible recurrence of German attack. would be admitted. If that were done, both 

Certainly, the comradeship and under- countries being willing, it would be my opin- 
standing developed* by mutual '“fighting ion that It was none of our business; nor 
against Hitler and aggression will' provide would our safety be necessarily imperiled 
Solvents for.. these knotty questions. thereby. If any such states were not ’con- 

11, What does Russia regard as her proper tiguous to the' borders of the’ Soviet Union, 
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spheres of Influence?’ 

That would again'depend upon the char- 
acter of the world which the Soviet Govern- 
ment would confront at the conclusion of the 
war. If the postwar world can be assured of 
the enforcement of one principle, to wit: 
that military power cannot be used by any 
nation to enforce |ts. will (then these ques- 
tions of vital interest can be determined on 
the basis of equity “and decency. The So- 
viets, I believe, would go as far as any 
nation to bring that about. 


such application might possibly be embar- 
rassing to the Soviets, but I doubt It. In 
any event, in my opinion, they would resolve 
such problems In a practical and realistic 
way in cooperation with those nations that 
were associated with them in the common 
enterprise of keeping the peace of the world 
. community. 

In this connection there has been much 
agitation directed from Berlin to the pos- 
sibility that the success of the Soviet armies 
might result in communizing Europe. It is 


To answer the question flatly, however, the same' old red herring drawn across the 


there is no doubt that there are certain mat- 
ters in which Russia . has a vital interest. 
There is the matter of access’’ to the spa and 
warm-wa ter ports. That, particularly, af- 
fects the Pacific and the Mediterranean. 
Russia, has always been concerned with the 
ports of Port Arthur and Darien on the Pa- 
cific side, of which she was deprived in 1905. 
Again the use by her and other nations of 
the highway which the Dardanelles affords 
for, shipping and an outlet from’ the Black 
Sea, and through the Mediterranean to the 
oceans. Would naturally and rightly be 'a 
matter of' epneern. ’" Also, realistically, in a 
hostile or an anarchic world, self-preserva- 
tion might demand the thrusting forth of 
their defenses against a possible repetition 
of German attack through the territory of 
snfaller states* adjacent to Russia, which are 
not strong enough themselves to prevent a 
Strong Germany, or other aggressor, from 
making a highway of these smaller coun- 
tries to attack the .Soviet Union! To illus- 
trate: The great sea base*df Kronstadt, and 
the city of Leningrad, are only 25 miles from 
the Finnish border and within easy reach of 
German long-range guns. The Soviet 'Union 
made a very strong effort to come to an 
agreement with the Finnish Government, 
whereby the Soviets could compensate them 
for concessions of territories which were vital 
to Soviet defense against German attack. 
These the Finnish ’Government, in fear of 
Germany, was unable to concede because, ob- 
viously, they were’ under the German gun! 
and, unfortunately, still are. 

Presumably, all of these vital Interests and 
others, such as fair access to raw materials, 
the common use of the seas and. the ra jur as 
highways for all of the nations in the world 
community,’ and similar matters, must ulti- 
mately. be adjusted 'on a basis of reciprocity 
and a fair balancing of the Interests of the 
various states, if there is to be a stable peace. 
Their determination must be governed under 
rules of decency and equity as between'neigh- 
bors whq. dgslre peace for mutual advantage, 
eV’en though they be friendly economic com- 
petitors. I believe ’ that the Soviet "Union 


trail. Anyone who knows. Europe knows full 
well , that neither , the Scandinavian . coun- 
tries (Norway, Sweden, Finland) nor Poland 
nor Rumania nor Hungary nor Greece nor 
Czechoslovakia would ever voluntarily accept 
communism or the Soviet system. And„it 
wlil be a long time before the Soviets will 
ever call either Frenchmen or Germans Tova- 
risch after this war. 

“14. What will be Russia’s policy toward 
the defeated nations?’’ 

There is no doubt but that,, like .the rest 
of us, they would wish to see evenhanded 
and exact Justice done, under law and with- 
out passion. This would require' that those 
in the defeated nations who were responsible 
for crime would be duly tried by a Judicial 
body and, If after due process, they were 
found to be guilty, then punishment suitable 
to the crime would be administered. 

Undoubtedly the" Soviets would also re- 
quire that all necessary safeguards would be 
established to prevent defeated nations from 
again breaking the peace and indulging in 
mass murder. Apart from these, the policy 
of the Soviets would, I think, be dictated 
solely by humanitarian considerations. Pre- 
mier Stalin’s published utterances abun- 
dantly support that conclusion. 

“15! What would' be Russia's attitude to- 
ward a European federation' (hot including 
herself and Great Britain) ?” 

It would clearly depend upon the char- 
acter of such federation. If it were to con- 
tain the seed of either actual or potential 
aggression, the Soviets would oppose it, Just 
as we all would. Assuming that it was part 
of a general plan to secure world peace 
through collective action, and that it was 
so set up as to prevent domination by any 
potentially strong aggressor unit in it, I do 
not think that the Soviets would oppose it. 

“16. On what basis can a stable settlement 
in Asia be made between Russia and China?” 

Both Russia and China, in my opinion, 
have leaderships which are sincere in their 
desire to secure a peaceful world. Both of 
these leaderships' are practical and wise. 
Both recognize that there can be no peace if 


would cooperate wholeheartedly and would force is to be used by either as an instrument 
contribute positively to that end, once con- of national policy to enforce the will of either 
vlnced of the good faith and reliability of over the other. Both, I believe, to secure a 
her associates. ’ ' peaceful world, will actively try to establish 

The attitude of the Soviets, no les's than an effective international police. That ac- 
that of other nations, upon these vital mat- compllshed, there is within these two coun- 
ters will therefore depend entirely upon the tries sufficient capacity for fairness and tol- 
klnd of peace that is to be established to erance to settle all matters of difference if 
secure a decent, desirable, and stable world any such exist, through reciprocal arrange- 


to live In. . , .. i . . , 

“12. Will Russia be prepared to hack up 
her demands with aims if we oppose them?” 

If the Soviets face an archaic world, where 
not peace but war confronts them, they can 
'and will ba.ck up their security by’ force of 


If ijiqj the only alternative,. That, I that community, 
ani sure, would be far from their desire! ’ ’ ' ’ ~ ’ 

“18. ff other states go Communist and 
voluntarily apply ‘ for admission to the 
, U.S.S.R., will Russia admhTthem? Can we 
safely perm'lt this?" 


ments on a fair and equitable basis as be- 
tween themselves; and If not, each, I am 
sure, governed by a decent respect for the 
opinion of mankind, would submit their dif- 
ferences to other members of the community 
of nations In order to preserve the peace, of 


As far back as 1938, 1 was reliably informed 
In Moscow that the Soviet Union was most 
helpful to the government of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, in that it exercised its in- 
fluence on behalfof the Chinese Government 


to prevent * communistic activities which 
would impair the common defense against 
Japan.' That is Indicative of the kind of de- 
cent cooperation which, in my opinion, can 
be expected froiq the Soviet Government in 
the interests of a peaceful world. 

“17. Does Russia fear an Anglo-American 
entente with an anti^Russian basis?” 

I do not know. It is, of course, possible, if 
we should so conduct ourselves as to Justify 
that fear. It is of vital importance that this 
should not happen. We should accept the 
good faith of Britain and the Soviet Union, 
Just as they should accept the professions 
which we make. . 

“18. What if the Russian economic system 
proves to be more efficient than ours?” 

I do not accept the premise that their 
economic system will prove to be more effi- 
cient than ours. 

From what I have seen of both systems, I 
am firmly of the opinion that we need not 
fear their competition. Our system of free 
enterprise, under rules of fair competition 
protected by government, contains springs of 
initiative and enterprise that will, under fair 
conditions, surpass anything that a bureauc- 
racy,' under government administration, can 
produce. A pure governmental socialism, 
even with the great vigor and energy which 
the Soviet leadership provides, cannot com- 
pete with the efficiency of our type of private 
enterprise. A completely socialistic state, in 
my Judgment, will inevitably, as human na- 
ture presently is and will continue to be for 
a long time, breed inefficiencies in contrast 
to an industrial, economic, and social system 
such as ours which, in addition to the Joy 
in the working, provides greater individual 
reward for extra effort and exceptional abil- 
ity, coupled with police protection against 
unfair competition, monopolies, or other spe- 
cial class privilege. 

The fact that the Soviets have constantly 
extended the system of Individual profit in 
order to make their Industries more produc- 
tive during recent years, In my opinion, sup- 
ports that point of view, 

’ “19. What can America do to assure Russia 
of the security she needs and to assure mu- 
tual cooperation between our two nations?” 

The Soviet Government, so far as the fu- 
ture is concerned, recognizes that any ar- 
rangement with the United States, to be of 
.any real value, must be by treaty and that 
that treaty must be confirmed by the Senate 
of the United §tates. They know very well 
what happened In the last war when the 
Senate refused to ratify the League of Na- 
tions Treaty, That fact contains the answer 
to the question. 

The surest answer is to be found in a bet- 
ter mutual understanding and confidence as 
between our peoples. 

“20. How would you deal with Russia?” 

Exactly as I would want to be dealt with 
if conditions were reversed. Their word I 
would accept with the same confidence that 
I would ask them to accept ours, until faith 
had been broken. Just as I would Insist that 
their government would not interfere in our 
Internal affairs or in our governmental mat- 
ters, so I would scrupulously stay out of 
theirs. Their government is their business. 
What they tell their people, or do not tell 
their people, Is not our concern. They have 
their own problems. They have handled 
them In a manner which demonstrates their 
effectiveness and also their purpose to serve 
peace, order, and law in the world. 

Generally speaking! we should" deal with 
the Soviet Union as she Is entitled to he dealt 
with. The U.S.S.R. is a great nation. It 
covers one-sixth of the world's land surface 
and has approximately one-tenth of the total 
population of the world. The country Is 
blessed with enormous natural wealth— min- 
eral, agricultural, fisheries’; forestry — and a 
great, vigorous, strong people. The poten- 
tialities of the Soviet Union are commensu- 
rate with the achievements which she has 
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demonstrated. She Is destined to be one of 
the very great powers of the earth. 

In. the interest or our country and the 
world at large, she must be accorded the 
recognition and treatment that such a situ- 
ation requires. Without Russia, our com- 
mon victory would have been seriously Jeop- 
ardized. Without the cooperation of the 
Soviet Union, there can be no permanent 
and durable peace projected. Both of these 
ate self-evident. If we cooperate with the 
Soviet Union on a basis of fairness to her, to 
ourselves, and to the rest of the world, the 
Soviet Union can be an inestimable power 
and a great influence in the establishment 
of perm anent peace and the elimination of 
war, for the common benefit of all of us. To 
think of the Soviet Union in any other way 
and to deal with her in any other manner or 
on any other plane is to expose the world 
and ourselves to many avoidable dangers and 
catastrophes. 

This was in effect the policy I recom- 
mended to my Government at the end of 
my service as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. To the Department of State I find . 
•thaiji wrote the following: 

“Such a . policy does not involve approving 
in any manner the ideological' concepts of 
this Government. It does, however, recog- 
nize, the right of self-determination. It is 
interpretative of the high-minded and 
Uhrlstlanlike declarations of the foreign 
policy of the United States as expressed by 
the President of the United States and the 
•Secretary of State in connection with foreign 
affairs. It is a good neighbor policy, and 
one consistent with the best traditions of 
our diplomatic history.” 

“21. Should we start negotiations with 
Russia (and the other great powers) now to 
.lay the basis for postwar cooperation?” 

Yes, provided such negotiations were con- 
fined to matters upon which there is sub- 
stantial agreement, the discussion of which 
-WoUlH not impair the unity necessary to win 
.the war. ’ 

Iff for Instance, the’ great powers could 
now negotiate a treaty providing for collec- 
tive security, the outlawry of war as an in- 
strument of aggression or conquest, and pro- 
viding the means for enforcing order so that 
the .peace of the world community would 
not be brdken, It would be highly desirable. 
Upon such simple negotiations there could 
be little room for disagreement. It is ob- 
viously in the interest of all and detrimental 
to none. 

With that done, a long step forward would 
be taken in the winning of the peace. Under 
such a condition all other matters in differ- 
ence would have to be settled by conference 
and mutual concessions, fairly and equitably, 
for force would be outlawed. Time would be 
afforded for the settlement of the inevitable 
graver problems of frontiers, access to raw- 
materials and other economic and political 
problems. 

Such a simple agreement would in itself 
constitute a great contribution to civiliza- 
tion. It might make haste more slowly, but 
in my opinion it 'would he more surely^. 
Tropical growth flowers rapidly, but it wilts 
easily and is not hardy. Hardwood forests 
.axe slow . in growth, but they withstand 
storihs and last long. 

hlr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. I congratulate the 
able and distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska for a masterful presentation 
today.- Since I came to the Senate I 
have not heard a finer address than the 
one delivered by the able Senator from 
Nebraska today. It is a masterpiece. 

The Senator is a student of commu- 
nism. He knows the dangers and evils 


of communism. He knows that when Mr. 
Khrushchev says, “I favor peace” what 
he really means is the time after he has 
conquered the world w'hen there will no 
longer be any conflict and therefore 
peace under Communist rule. He knows 
that the word “truth” to the Communist 
means anything to promote the Commu- 
nist. cause. He is astute enough to un- 
derstand that we cannot trust the Com- 
munists except to do what they want to 
do and what promotes their interests. 

I commend the able Senator. He has 
made a fine contribution to the debate. 
I wish every Senator could have been 
present to hear him speak today. 

Again I congratulate the able Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. The distinguished Sen- 
ator has been more than generous. I do 
not deserve his praise. 

I judge no other Senator, but I shall 
have no part of the treaty. I respect the 
motives of every Senator, but I cannot 
turn my back on history or the: pro- 
nounced intentions of the Russian 
Communists. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am glad to yield to my 
distinguished friend the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, and I associate my- 
self with the remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Carolina. 

I have a great and abiding affection 
for the Senator from Nebraska, and a 
high regard for his ability. His address 
today, to which I have listened very at- 
tentively, confirms more and more my 
belief that I am entirely correct in my 
opposition to the so-called test ban 
treaty. 

I also commend the Senator for his 
statement about the first step. We have 
heard much about the “first step " pro- 
cedure. I am reminded of what the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah said in 
the committee to which I belong. It was 
said that when a person starts upon a 
long journey he must always take a first 
step. The distinguished Senator from 
Utah said, “Yes, and if you take that 
first step in the wrong direction you are 
likely to meet with ruin.” 

The Senator’s remarks today have 
great probative force. 

I also wish that all Senators could 
have been present to hear the Senator’s 
remarks, because I am convinced that 
perhaps many would be able to seethe 
error of their ways and perhaps would 
vote with us against the treaty, which 
I think would do a disservice to Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. CURTIS. I express my gratitude 
for the kind words of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming, with a feeling of 
humility. I do not deserve his tribute. 

I am alarmed by all the discussion of 
additional “steps.” Is it expected we 
shall proceed to completely disarm our 
country? Will Uncle .Sam be asked to 
agree to reform and not commit aggres- 
sion, and to close the door on the millions 
of people who are now behind the Iron 
Curtain? 

I do not know what the next step will 
be. I agree that the first step is the be- 
ginning of a long journey, but I contend 


that it is easier to take a step downhill 
than a step uphill. 

Mr. SIMPSON. The Senator from 
Wyoming has observed that there have 
been some rath er intemperate remarks 
made to the effect that any one who 
was opposed to the treaty was irrational 
or that any 10-year-old should have the 
sense to sign it. I merely observe that 
the able chairman of a great committee, 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
sell], certainly is not irrational. Cer- 
tainly, Senators Thurmond, Stennis, 
Robertson, Russell, and other Senators 
of that caliber are not irrational. I pro- 
test that kind of statement. I yield to 
no one in this Ixxiy in my belief in this 
country and the patriotism I feel for it. 

The Senator from Nebraska has made 
a distinct contribution, and it confirms 
me in my belief that my stand, is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 
I take this position because I want to 
prevent a nuclear war. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me before he yields 
the floor? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I join Senators 
who have complimented the Senator 
from Nebraska. I think he knows I do 
not agree with him in the conclusions 
he has drawn, -but I think he has made 
a fine and clear presentation of his view- 
point. I wisii to question him briefly 
about one or two points. I have care- 
fully followed the debate and the hear- 
ings before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, both the open sessions and the 
secret sessions. As I have previously 
stated on the floor, that I do not believe 
any member of the committee attended 
the hearings more regularly than I did, 
with the exception of the chairman of 
the committee, .who I believe attended 
more regularly than any other member. 
But the Senator from Nebraska has 
placed a great c.eal of emphasis upon the 
interim report made by the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee. 

I read it with, a great deal of interest. 
I appreciate the amount of work that 
went into it. I am impressed by one 
thing about the report, which was 
brought out by the committee in the con- 
cluding paragraph. I am sure the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska is familiar with the 
portion which reads : 

Although we have concluded that there 
will he a net military disadvantage to us If 
the treaty Is ratified, we recognize the exist- 
ence of other faclors which, while not within 
the scope of this, report, are pertinent .to a 
final judgment 0:1 the treaty. Among these 
axe matters related to International affairs, 
foreign policy, and relations with other coun- 
tries. When these are taken into considera- 
tion the question becomes one of weighing 
relative risks, and our hearings provide 
ample evidence that the overall assessment 
of the relative merits and demerits of the 
treaty is a complex and difficult matter on 
which equally patriotic, informed, and dedi- 
cated persons may and do disagree. In the 
final analysis, then, each individual must 
reach his own Judgment on the basis of per- 
sonal philosophy, past experience, current 
knowledge, and the relative weight which he 
assigns to the various factors involved. 

Let me go one step further and note 
that there are seven members of the sub- 
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committee. Of tlje seven member, six 
have definitely taken a stand, three of 
them in favor of the treaty, and .three 
opposed. So far as I know, the seventh 
membe.r has not given an expression on 
it. But it seems to me the committee 
itself was saying there is not a clear-cut 
decision against it, In other words, the 
committe did pot make a report against 
the treaty. Is saidj in effect, “These are 
the military facts, and we have not gone 
into the other factors. Each individual 
Member must decide for himself,” Fol- 
lowing that, at least three members spoke 
for the treaty, and three have spoken 
against the treaty. So far as I know, 
the seventh member has not yet given 
an expression. To me, that fact is quite 
significant. 

Mr. CURTIS. I, too, read that report 
and the closing paragraph. AH it means 
to me is, that the committee is not in- 
vading the province of any other com- 
mittee. It is not attempting to embrace 
in its report matters to be covered, by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and perhaps other committees. 

The very fact that the dedicated chair- 
man of that subcommittee, and half of 
its members, who are dedicated to the 
defense of this country, cannot support 
the treaty, should weigh against it. The 
mere fact that half of its members, in- 
cluding the chairman, have spoken out 
against the treaty should weigh against 
the treaty. Everyone knows that upon 
the chairman falls .the responsibility of 
. calling for hearings and assembling re- 
ports. The, report speaks for itself. 

The military conclusions in it have not 
been disputed by members of that com- 
mittee or any Other committee in the 
Senate. Is that not. correct? 

Mr. SPARKMAN . No; I do not agree 
to that statement. , I am not sure the 
Senator means just what I understood 
him to mean, 

Mr. CURTIS. The Joint Chiefs of 
Staff say there are miUtary disadvan- 
tages to .the treaty . v 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; but each 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff rec- 
ommended ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. CURTIS. I, know that, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Each one of them 
did so because they all took into con- 
sideration the other factors which they 
said ought to be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will read 
their entire testimony, they admit that 
the treaty— — 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was present and 
heard it. I did not, have to read it. I 
sat in committee and heard it. I heard 
it in open session, and later I heard it in 
secret session, 

Mr, CURTIS. Let the record speak 
for itself. 

Mr. SPARJCMAN. Yes. 

Mr . CURTfS. I challenge the Senator 
to show me a speech made in this de- 
bate hr which, point by point, a Senator 
has undertaken to disprove the findings 
of the Stennis subcommittee concerning 
the treaty, 

- Me. SPARKMAN. I am not trying to 
do that. 

Mr. CURTIS. It has not been done. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN, So far as I know, 
no Senator has questioned it. All I am 
trying to say is that the subcommittee, in 
its conclusion, said that there are other 
factors which are recognized but have 
not considered. Each. Senator will have 
to consider them, All the committee has 
done is present the military picture. 

I do not wish to engage in argument, 
but I thought it was rather significant 
to point out that fact. 

Mr. CURTIS, Those conclusions have 
not been challenged in any speech on the 
floor. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Also, I point out 
that half of the members of the subcom- 
mittee have expressed themselves on the 
treaty and have . spoken for it. They 
have not merely announced they were 
for it; they have made speeches on the 
floor of the Senate in favor of the treaty. 

Mr, CURTIS. , I think that is an 
emphatic condemnation of the treaty. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the Senator will 
yield to me for one. further point, I was 
interested in the Senator’s reading from 
Father KeHer’s book. , Father Keller is 
a great leader and a forceful speaker, 
but I happened to think, while the 
Senator was reading, about the motto of 
the Christophers. Is it printed on the 
inside page of the book? If not, I think 
I can quote it. 

Mr. CURTIS. Perhaps the Senator 
can. There is a research center from 
which a Senator can obtain all sorts of 
information 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; I have read 
many of Father Keller’s little booklets. 

Mr. CURTIS. What I read was not 
Father Keller’s book. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It was a quotation 
used in the book. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was referring to what 
was said by Dimitri Manuilsky, and the 
boast about their political warfare in 
1930, wherein he said: 

The bourgeoisie will have to be put to 
sleep, so we shall , begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement oh record. 

There will be electrifying overtures and 
unheard-of concessions. The capitalistic 
countries — stupid and decadent — will rejoice 
to cooperate In their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 

As soon as their guard Is down, we shall 
smash them with our clenched fists. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am familiar with 
that quotation. 

Mr. CURTIS. It was a Russian who 
said that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I knew that. I 
said the quotation was contained in 
Father Keller’s book. 

Mr. CURTIS. Does that invalidate it? 
Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought it might 
be interesting. 

Mr. CURTIS. Father Keller’s book is 
a devotional book. I did not intend to 
efiter into a denominational discussion. 
The Supreme Court might enjoin us. I 
could have obtained the Dimitri Manu- 
ilsky quotation from another book, but 
I happened to have this one on my desk. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thought the 
motto of the Christophers, for whom 
Father Keller writes, should be placed in 
the Record: 

It is better to light a candle than to curse 
the darkness. 


That is a positive statement, to say the 
least. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. I hope that before 
the debate concludes some Senator will 
defend the treaty... 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. The point was 
raised by the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama about the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
supporting the treaty. I wish to read 
the last part of their statement, given by 
General Taylor. This is what he said : 

, The risks Inherent In this treaty can be 
accepted In order to seek the Important 
gains which may be achieved through a 
stabilization of International relations and 
a m ov e toward a peaceful environment in 
which to seek resolution of our differences. 

Those are the political questions on 
which the Chiefs based their decision. 
According to their own words, they are 
willing to take the military risks in order 
to achieve two political gains, namely, the 
gain of stabilization of international re- 
lations and the move toward a peaceful 
environment. 

I ask the distinguished Senator 
whether he feels that the treaty will 
bring about a stabilization of interna- 
tional relations. 

Mr. CURTIS. Definitely not. The 
Chiefs of Staff warned against eupho- 
ria — against complacency. I wish the 
Senator would read into the Record at 
this point his words of yesterday when 
he quoted General LeMay as to what 
his instructions were as to considering 
factors other than the military merits. 

Mr. THURMOND. The other point 
that was mentioned in the statement of 
General Taylor on behalf of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff was: 

A move toward a peaceful environment In 
which to seek a resolution of our differences. 

Does the Senator feel the treaty would 
bring about a peaceful environment, or 
may it not be a step toward disarma- 
ment, which in the end could lead us into 
war, instead of peace? 

Mr. CURTIS. If I thought the treaty 
was a move for peace, I would support it. 

I believe no such thing. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point the portion 
of General LeMay’s testimony to which 
the Senator from Nebraska has referred. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows; 

General LeMay stated: 

''But the net result Is that there are 
military and technical disadvantages to the 
treaty. All of the Joint Chiefs agreed on 
this point. 

“However, there are political advantages 
that may accrue from the treaty. This Is 
a field that I don’t consider myself an ex- 
pert in, and I have depended to a large 
extent on the advice of others.” 

General LeMay stated that he and the 
other Chiefs had been briefed on the politi- 
cal, or nonmilitary considerations, by both 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Under- 
secretary Harrlman. 

General LeMay was Interrogated further 
With regard to this matter by Senator Byrd, 
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of West Virginia, who posed the following 
question : 

“You have indicated, General LeMay, that 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were not to confine 
their Judgment in connection with the treaty 
before us on this basis of purely military 
considerations, but that political considera- 
tions were also to be thought about. 

“Is this normal, General LeMay, or has it 
been the practice in the past for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to attempt to assess political 
considerations in reaching their Judgments?" 
General LeMay responded: 

“It certainly has been true since Presi- 
dent Kennedy came into office, because this 
is one of the first things that they told the 
Joint Chiefs they expected them to do. They 
expected them to put the political factors 
in at their level. 

“They told us this verbally many times. 
Actually, I think we have a note in writing 
on the subject, the Joint Chiefs.” 

Quite obviously, therefore, the testimony 
of the Joint Chiefs does not conflict with 
the findings of the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee. The Joint Chiefs were instructed 
to consider the political considerations, 
which they were given by Mr. Rusk and Mr . 
Harrlman, and this is the basis for their 
support of the ratification of the treaty. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I agree with 
the Senator that there is no reason to 
believe that this Nation would be advan- 
taged by trusting the Soviet Union and 
the leaders of that country to keep their 
word. A great number of Individuals 
and nations making that mistake found 
that their decision led to their own ex- 
tinction. £ 

Is it not true that the best Information 
the Senator can find indicates that the 
treaty would be an advantage to the 
Soviet Union from a military point of 
view, as compared with the United States, 
even assuming that the Soviet Union 
does abide by the treaty? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the unques- 
tioned testimony of every military au- 
thority Who appeared in any of the hear- 
ings. It is supported by the Senator from 
Mississippi CMr. Stennis] fii his report. 
It Is supported by the Senator from 
Mississippi in his speech. It is supported 
by the distinguished soldier, the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Thurmond]. 
It is supported by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russell]. 

I said earlier in my speech that 40 Sec- 
retaries of Defense or of the separate 
branches of the service have come and 
gone since Senator Russell served on 
the Armed Services Committee or the 
predecessor committee. 

It is not a matter of my opinion. It is 
generally accepted and not disputed that 
the, military advantages are in favor of 
the Soviet Union. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
■ has spelled out the fact tha| as a part of 
the Communist doctrine, from the Soviet 
point of view, it is a laudable thing for 
them to deceive, defraud, and mislead 
other nations, particularly the capitalist 
nations of the world. Recognizing that 
fact, and. in addition, the fact that they 
arfe obtaining a military advantage from 
the treaty itself, and thus will have the 
ability to consummate their perfidious 
acts, I ask the Senator if that does not 
add up to the conclusion that we might 


risk our national survival and our inde- 
pendence if we agree to abide by a treaty 
of this nature. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true. In the 
course of the hearings I asked the Secre- 
tary of State if the treaty had strength- 
ened the hand of Khrushchev with his 
own people. I did not get a direct reply. 
He said, “The treaty is popular all over.” 

The fact is that it has strengthened 
the influence of Khrushchev in this coun- 
try, back home in my State of Nebraska, 
and everywhere else. He has partly ac- 
complished his mission of disarming the 
American people. There is not one iota 
of evidence that the Communists: have 
changed their goal or that Gromyko Is 
any more truthful now than when he was 
in the White House deceiving our Presi- 
dent a year ago. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The treaty 
has been described as one of a number 
of steps. It may well prove to be about 
the only step that will be necessary to as- 
sure Soviet superiority. Is that correct? 

Mi-. CURTIS. It might be the one 
step that we can refrain from taking. 
The other steps will be harder to resist. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate adjourns today, it adjourn 1o meet 
at 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, it is hoped 
that all Senators who desire to speak on 
the pending partial test ban treaty will 
come to the Chamber tomorrow and Fri- 
day, prepared to remain until late. If 
the: re are no requests for speeches to be 
made on Saturday, it is anticipated by 
the leadership that there will be no 
Saturday session. 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Senate has before it today a treaty 
which may prove to be a small step to- 
ward a world free from the scourge of 
war. If this treaty is not approved, it 
may be many years before the people of 
the world will have another opportunity 
to begin this journey. In fact, though 
it is hard to face this reality, we may 
now be considering the last opportunity 
for civilization to start this journey. 

Because the results of the Senate's 
decision may be so consequential to all 
mankind both living and yet to be born, 
it is essential that the most careful 
thought be given to the promises and 
possible pitfalls of the treaty. 

This I have done. Last Friday, I 
spoke before the Third Baptist Church 
Men’s Study Group in St. Louis, Mo., on 
the subject of the treaty and presented 
my reasons for supporting ratification. 
I ask unanimous consent that my state- 
ment be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this treaty is not a coveted pana- 


cea, marking a solution to the cold war. 
The vast ideological gulf separating East 
from West has not closed; the cold war 
has not ended for all times; the world, 
to quote the words of one of our heralded 
predecessors, is not yet “safe for democ- 
racy.” But, we face the future with re- 
newed hope, knowing that peaceful 
methods are possible to lessen tensions 
and to ameliorate conflicts without a 
concomitant loss of status and/or 
strength vis-a-vis the Communist bloc 
nations. 

Many observers have noted since the 
signing of the tsst ban accord that it, in 
fact, accomplishes little which the volun- 
tary moratorium did not — that is, we 
have signed an agreement banning 
space, atmospheric, and underwater 
testing. 

The most controversial aspect of the 
armaments race remains unchecked; no 
regulation of underground nuclear test- 
ing has been attempted. 

Despite the fact that complete and 
unanimous agreement has not been 
reached on all facets of banning nuclear 
testing, that we have reached an accord 
on any portion of this whole, compli- 
cated problem — a problem which poten- 
tially could spell doom fox the human 
race — indicates progress. That we have 
not yet gone the whole way and com- 
pletely erased the threat of nuclear war 
and weapons is not the primary issue. 
We are moving toward our goal of last- 
ing peace and, simultaneously, protect- 
ing our own self-interest. 

The present treaty, despite its ob- 
vious limitation, is significant on several 
counts. A step has been made toward 
the gradual tapering off of the pace of 
the arms race. This is important. 
History shows that all arms races have 
ended in war. If and when an agree- 
ment is made to ban nuclear testing un- 
derground, the nuclear arms race should 
come to a halt. 

There has been much speculation 
about the Soviet Union’s motives in ne- 
gotiating a nuclear test ban treaty at 
this time, after 5 years of blocking all 
attempts to devise a formula acceptable 
to both East and West. Many people 
feel that we axe witnessing a change in 
Soviet policy— peaceful coexistence with 
an accompanying lessening of tensions 
is a sincere goal of the Khrushchev 
government. Others see the Soviet will- 
ingness to conclude a treaty as an effort 
to throw the West off balance. These 
critics argue that we will suffer from a 
false sense of security and as a result 
curtail our own nuclear exploration to 
the benefit of the Communists. They 
predict that Western military power will 
diminish in relation to ths.t of the Com- 
munists. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff and other 
military and scientific experts have ex- 
pressed assurances that militarily the 
treaty is sound. It does not, in their 
considered opinions, put this country in 
a disadvantageous position. Further, the 
President has assured us that under- 
ground testin g will be vigorously and dili- 
gently carried forward and that we will 
maintain a position of readiness to re- 
sume testing in the other environments 
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If -there is a violation of the treaty by 
the Soviet Union. ... 

Already more than 90 nations in the 
international community have signed the 
treaty. An irresponsible rejection of the 
treaty would damage the TJ.S. position 
as a world leader dedicated to peace. 

Finally, and this in and of. itself is 
sufficient yeaspn for consenting to the 
treaty, with the cessation of atmospheric 
and space tests, radioactive fallout will 
become less of a problem. This is an 
especially important factor to the citi- 
zens of Missouri, for we have one of the 
highest Strontium 90 counts in the coun- 
try. Our health and that of our children 
must be takenjnto account when con- 
sidering this treaty. Most authorities 
believe a relationship exists between cer- 
tain types of cancer and the Strontium 
90 count in the atmosphere. If this is 
true, we cannot justify — to ourselves or 
future generations— our not adhering to 
this agreement. Moreover, the risk of 
radiation-induced mutations and genetic 
deformities must be taken into account. 

As I said earlier, this treaty does not 
signal the termination of the cold war. 
Communist ideology and Western beliefs 
still are polar. An ideological difference, 
however, does not mean that one side 
must destroy the other. We have man- 
aged to find, one area of mutual agree- 
ment. Perhaps others exist. If so, we 
may find them. 

All of our problems are not over, we 
cannot expect utopian conditions. How- 
ever, we can be justly proud and happy 
that a constructive attempt is being 
made to deal with one of mankind’s most 
perplexing difficulties. 

It is for these reasons that I support 
the test ban treaty. In so doing, I am 
cognizant that dangers and difficulties 
are inherent in the situation. 

The treaty is a true test of our Na- 
tion’s courage. It would be far easier to 
adhere to the status quo and continue 
our daily lives with the false security 
offered by unlimited nuclear develop- 
ment. But, this was not the way of our 
forefathers and it is not the way of 
Americans today. We have the courage, 
the will, and the means to seek a lasting 
and responsible peace. If this yenture 
toward the realisation of . mankind’s 
fondest, dream falls, it must not be be- 
cause we refused tp give it a chance. 

Let us take this first small step with 
full realization of all it entails but let us 
take it enthusastically. 

Exhibit 1 

The Test Ban Treat*— Progress or Regress? 
(An address by the Honorable Edward V. 
Long, U.S. Senator from Missouri, before 
the Third Baptist Church Men's Study- 
Group, St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 13, 1963) 
Gentlemen, you have Invited me to dis- 
cuss with you the question of the proposed 
nuclear test ban treaty — the 1,500-word 
document signed August 6 by the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet 
Union j&M is now. being debated hi the 
Xl.S,. s.gna.te., £ appreciate the opportunity 
to explore the many faceted, agreement with 
you— men who I know full well share my 
hope for a world at peace, not at war— a 
world In. which man. as a creature In the 
Image and likeness of God, lives In keeping 
with all that Is Inherent iu his nature, with 
the freedom and dignity the Creator in- 
tended. I am not here to argue for or 


against the treaty itself. I have arrived at 
a conclusion on the, matter, but itjsnot my 
purpose to make any attempt at persuasion 
here tonight. I have reached a judgment 
to support ratification, and I want you to 
know how I have arrived at that conclusion. 

First, let me make It clear that while my 
support for ratification of the treaty is un- 
qualified, it does. not. stem from any notion 
that entering Into the compact doesn’t In- 
volve risk. There are risks— and It Is Im- 
portant that we recognize this reality. But 
what great achievement does not Involve 
chance and uncertainty? 

- Wasn’t there great risk In the pioneering 
of our beloved country, risks that had to be 
taken In order to forge this great Nation 
from a vast and uncharted wilderness?. Yet, 
men did not turn"their~ backs on the venture 
because of them, and as a result America 
has grown and prospered. 

Haven’t all great discoveries of man, In 
exploration, in science, In medicine required 
assumption of risks— grave risks? But this 
fact alone has not swayed man from the 
course that has led to knowledge and un- 
derstanding of our environment, alleviation 
of suffering, cure of disease *and a greatly 
advanced civilization. 

Isn’t our space program — exploring the 
unknown mysteries of the universe — de- 
manding from our modern day pioneers 
awesome risks and dangers? But because 
men and women are willing to carry on this 
work, knowing there are risks and coping 
with them Intelligently, world security In- 
creases, and man Is likely on the threshhold 
of fantastic discoveries that may lead to 
solutions of many age old problems. 

Isn’t there a. definite .element of risk in 
every business venture — every investment — 
every new business opening — every factory 
expansion? But because men recognize 
them, assume them and deal with them in 
sound calculation our business and indus- 
trial economy thrives. 

. Doesn’t every family venture, whether It 
Is a home purchase, or selection of a college 
for a son or daughter involve risks? If 
risk alone caused us to abandon family 
aspirations, democracy and self-determina- 
tion would have failed miserably long ago. 

If we find that every phase of life has its 
dangers and its risks, and certainly they 
have, would it be reasonable to shun what 
could well be the first opportunity of man 
to achieve his greatest earthly goal, perman- 
ent peace, because It involves a degree of 
uncertainty? 

Since the dawn of human creation, man 
has reached for this goal. Today we have 
a chance to take the first small step In that 
direction. Although It is only a first step — 
and only a small one, to be sure — If we let 
it pass us by, who can tell how many genera- 
tions of the future may come and go before 
there Is another such opportunity to make 
a breakthrough. In fact, considering to- 
day’s capacity for destruction, man may 
never again have such an opportunity. I 
believe our duty to God and to our Chris- 
tian philosophy demands that we look at 
this opportunity realistically, and make every 
.effort to see it bear the fruit of peace and 
security. 

Sometimes I get the feeling that perhaps 
there has been so much talk about the many 
risks involved In the treaty, that we can 
tend to lose sight of the very real fact that 
our present situation — where there is no 
limitation on testing, itself Involves a num- 
ber of very serious risks. It would be logical 
to weigh these risks, and see how they strike 
a balance, If in fact they do. 

Without a test ban the rjsks are: 

(a) A continued Intensified and unre- 
stricted arms rage between the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. History has made it clear 
that all arms races have led to war. 

(b) A continued and Increasing risk of 
further spread of nuclear weapons among the 
other countries of the world; and 


(c) An increasing risk of radioactive con- 
tamination of the atmosphere. I am con- 
vinced that the treaty constitutes a small 
beginning in reducing the first two of these 
risks, and will dramatically reduce the third. 

With the treaty, those risks are overcome, 
but new ones take their place. They are : 

(a) Secret testing by the Soviets; and 

(b) Secret preparations to resume testing 
by the Soviets, and their sudden, large-scale 
treaty violations. 

I am convinced that the treaty, and U.S. 
policies developed under It, will reduce 
these risks so that either course of action by 
the Soviet Union will not be a threat to our 
security. 

In balance, the reasonable possibilities that 
our acceptance of the treaty may usher In 
a new era In which man Is serving man In- 
stead of trying to dominate and destroy him 
are so great, that If we don’t act with ad- 
vised courage, our hesltance and failure could 
be the greatest step away from peace that 
man has ever taken. 

An old Army axiom has It that a good 
soldier never polishes the backs of his shoes 
because no one will ever see him In retreat. 
I pray God that it can never be said that 
this country was seen in retreat from the 
frontiers of peace. 

What is this treaty? What does it do? 
What does it not do? 

The treaty, a simple and clearly written 
document, prohibits nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere, in space, and underwater. 
Underground testing Is permitted so long as 
there is no radioactive fallout beyond the 
boundaries of the testing country. Those 
are the only things the treaty does. 

It does not prohibit the production of nu- 
clear weapons — nor the means of delivering 
such weapons. 

It does not restrict the use of nuclear weap- 
ons In the event of war. 

It does not require that the United States 
give diplomatic or other official recognition 
to any country not presently recognized. 

It does not bind the United States to any 
further agreements or negotiations regarding 
further disarmament. 

And the treaty does not commit the United 
States to any negotiations or settlement of 
political issues, despite the attempts of the 
Soviet Union to tie the treaty to a nonaggres- 
sion pact with the Warsaw treaty nations. 

Going further into the advantages and dis- 
advantages as I have listed them, let us con- 
sider them one by one. 

With reduction of the arms race, we will 
be taking the first step toward eventual 
arms control— a goal we have been seeking 
ever since we first realized what a massive 
destructive power we had in our hands when 
we dropped atomic bombs on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki — small and crude weapons In the 
light of today's standards. 

The allout, uncontrolled, Increase, and 
multiplication of destructive might has not 
Increased our national security. Since the 
dawn of the nuclear age In the closing days 
of World War II, our adversaries have been 
constantly close at our heels — each of us 
forclng the other toward — even beyond — the 
point where one’s capability would so far out- 
strip the other’s that he would draw back 
In horror. 

But Instead we have both long since 
reached the stage of development where fur- 
ther increases in power of our weapons make 
little, if any real contribution to our capa- 
bility. By President Kennedy’s own estimate, 
both of us are fully capable of destroying 
upward of 300 million human beings In only 
1 hour. Having reached the "point of dimin- 
ishing returns” In destructive power, the 
United States has, In recent years, concen- 
trated primarily on deliverabllity of weap- 
ons, proceeding on the assumption — and I 
think a valid one — that accuracy and de- 
pendability at this point far outweigh sheer 
explosive might. 

• W* >. ■ *«-'• 
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More than 90 nations have now become sig- 
natories to the treaty— binding themselves 
to the compact that blocks the flow of nu- 
clear weapons and information to them. 

By limiting further spread of nuclear capa- 
bility to presently nonnuclear countries, the 
risk that a nuclear weapon would be acci- 
dentally detonated is significantly reduced, 
in turn lessening the danger of a local con- 
flict escalating from conventional to nuclear. 
An escalated conflict would almost certainly 
place: the United States and the Soviet Union 
In direct confrontation. 

It is hopefully expected that within a 
short time all the nations of the world, save 
Communist China and France, will have 
bound themselves to the agreement. World 
opinion moves toward greater crystalizatlon 
against atmospheric contamination from 
testing. That leaves underground testing 
the only availably alternative — a far more 
expensive and time-consuming process. 

Some treaty opponents have all but dis- 
counted the value of eliminating the con- 
tinuing risks of rising pollution from test- 
ing. Granted, to the best of our present 
knowledge, the dangers from fallout are 
slight. But even the slightest risk — when 
it is unnecessary, and avoidable, is a fool- 
hardy undertaking. As the President said 
in his July 26 nationwide speech “this is not 
a natural health hazard — and it is not a 
statistical issue.” No one is able to say now 
what physical damage increasing fallout 
levels might precipitate. No one is able to 
say now what mutations might occur in 
future generations — mutations brought 
about by high fallout levels. But all agree 
there is a risk — the only disagreement being 
as 56 how great it is. 

I am sure that no one hails this treaty 
as an absolute guarantee that all the in- 
tended purposes will be faithfully fulfilled 
by all the parties. Much debate has centered 
around the record of the Soviet Union — one 
that is strewn with broken agreements, vio- 
lated treaties, and Boon-forgotten “under- 
standings.” Those who argue that “Russia 
can’t be trusted" do so from valid ground. 
We can’t trust them to keep the agreement, 
left, solely to their own devices. But this 
treaty is not based on trust; it Is not based 
on confidence; it is not based on any no- 
tion that there has been an overnight rever- 
sal of Communist alms or methodology. 

Instead, we will be constantly monitoring 
the Soviet Union with instruments — for de- 
tecting nuclear weapons tests which have 
been developed over the past several years 
to know what progress was made by the 
Soviets. Listening devices; seismic instru- 
ments to 'detect earth tremors; detecting of 
radio signals from the radiation that accom- 
panies nuclear explosions— as -Well as flights 
and surveillance around the perimeters of 
the Soviet Union to gather samples of dust 
and clouds to be tested for radioactive de- 
bris., The Joint Chiefs of Staff, have urged — 
and the administration has assured — that 
our current detection system will be ex- 
panded and improved, through satellities to 
detect outer space tests and other means. 

, With a detection system such as this, any 
cheating on the test ban would have only 
the most remote chance of going undetected. 
With a detection system such as this, the 
United States has concluded, according to 
Secretary McNamara, that “the Soviet Union 
could obtain no major results by testing in 
the atmosphere and deep space or under- 
water without incurring the high risk of de- 
tect! 011 end identification.” . . . 

In addition to the risk of Soviet testing 
on the sly, there is also the recognized risk 
that instead of attempting prohibited tests 
clandestinely they would make preparations 
for a massive test series, and then, in a sur- 
prise move, suddenly abrogate or nullify 
the treaty and resume testing. On the basis 
of experience with the 1958-61 moratorium 
we must be prepared for this occurrence. 


While we can do little to inspect for and 
detect such preparations, the President has 
made it clear that our testing facilities will, 
be kept “at the ready’ 1 — fully capable of an 
immediate resumption of presently treaty- 
banned testing if that course of action would 
be necessary to preserve our present definite 
superiority. Also minimizing the risks in- 
volved in sudden Soviet treaty abrogation 
will be continuation of underground tests, 
which the scientific community agrees al- 
most unanimously will maintain our present 
lead in overall nuclear capability. 

Balancing the risks, and approaching the 
treaty with a realistic outlook as to both 
the agreement itself and the past perform- 
ances of the Soviet Union our overall na- 
tional security will Increase. Already pos- 
sessing a nuclear force described by Secretary 
McNamara as “manifestly superior,” a point 
which has not been contradicted by any re- 
sponsible or knowledgeable testimony or 
evidence, the United States does not need 
further atmospheric tests to: 

(1) Insure that our weapons systems will 
survive a Soviet attack and penetrate Soviet 
defenses; or 

(2) To develop and depoly an antimissile 
defense. 

Further — the United States long ago made 
a firm decision not to pursue attempts to de- 
velop an extremely high-yield weapon. We 
have instead centered our program around 
strengthening our defenses and increasing 
the tactical effectiveness — the deliver- 
abili.ty — of our nuclear striking power. Test- 
ing in the atmosphere is not an essential 
part of that program. 

The treaty, I believe, represents an op- 
portunity to take the first step in the di- 
rection of peacA It is only the beginning 
of a long, slow and precarious Journey. But 
the real task of reaching the ultimate goal 
lies in the future. As I see it, the task is 
threefold — and each step equally imi>ortant 
as the others. 

First, we must maintain all necessary safe- 
guards to keep the United States strong 
in our defenses; to protect against the danger 
of surprise abrogation; and to continue our 
efforts against the spread of Communist 
aggression. If we fail this, the treaty may 
fulfill the worst fears of Its opponents, and 
instead of moving us toward peace, move 
us toward war. I am convinced that this 
Nation is committed to and determined to 
carry out this first task. 

Second, we must keep exploring for fur- 
ther steps toward peace; toward further 
agreements which can be adequately po- 
liced; toward further measures which can 
strengthen International law and interna- 
tional security. If we fall this, the treaty 
will lead only to an isolated signpost on a 
dead end road. I am convinced that the 
treaty will in no way alter the course of 
U.S. policy of an unrelenting search for 
permanent peace, but will in fact, bolster 
our efforts in that direction. 

Third, we must reorient our thinking. 
While it will be necessary to continue the 
development of our nuclear strength, we 
must bring to an end our concentrated pur- 
suit of nuclear strength as an end in itself. 
If the allout, unlimited arms race of the 
last decade is merely transformed into an 
allout, underground arms race, then the 
main thrust— the main promise — of the 
treaty will be lost. We must learn to live 
with the Idea that mankind may at last 
be moving toward its fondest dream. A 
world free from the scourge of war. 

If we persevere in these tasks with the 
same Intensity that we used In bringing 
about this treaty, we have every valid, reason 
to hope that we have Indeed taken the first, 
though admittedly small, step toward peace. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. McGee], I ask unanimous consent 


to have printed in the Record at this 
point a statement prepared by him re- 
lating to the proposed nuclear test ban 
treaty. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follovrs; 

Statement: by Senator McGee 

The debate on ratification of the nuclear 
test ban treaty has caught the interest of the 
Nation, and we are indeed in the spotlight 
of public attention and concern. I have re- 
ceived many, many letters from Wyoming 
concerning various points in the treaty and 
its effects upon this Nation If ratified. There- 
fore, I thought it would he appropriate if 
I approached this question in response to 
those inquiries. 

The first thing that must he understood 
is that a Wyoming approach to the problem 
of the cessation of nuclear testing is no 
different from the approach of a resident of 
any other of the 50 States. For Wyoming, 
although it is far from either ocean and 
unique in many aspects of her way of life, 
is on the front iir.es in any potential nuclear 
war. In our missile bases at Cheyenne, the 
largest missile complex in the world, and our 
oil industry centered about Casper, we have 
completely suitable targets for nuclear deva- 
station. And we neighbor a State in which 
the levels of radioactive materials have 
reached such quantities as to be of real con- 
cern to public health officials, and, it goes 
without saying, so the mothers of growing 
children. Our stakes in this matter are as 
vital as those of any other American. 

While Wyoming’s interests in this treaty 
are identical to the rest of the Nation’s, I 
think that it is proper and illuminating to 
draw some parallels in the development of 
Wyoming and the West and the tenor of 
the reservations expressed against the test 
ban treaty. 

To agree to tills treaty, according to its 
critics, would be to take unjustified risks 
with the future of the Nation because we 
cannot be positively certain that the Soviet 
Union will not at some future date break the 
agreement. It is also said that this treaty, 
once ratified, will immediately lull us into 
a soporific attitude of national negligence 
from which we shall awake to find ourselves 
in chains. These critics say that as a pre- 
clude to any treaty we should Insist that 
the Russians agree to dismantle the Iron 
Curtain, and present us with ironclad evi- 
dence of their sincerity in this matter and 
their withdrawal from the cold war. 

If the pioneers who settled Wyoming had 
insisted upon equivalent guarantees before 
they started on their westward journey 
none would have ever passed the Mississippi. 
The thing that separated these pioneers 
from the rest of the population is the very 
fact that they were willing to take calculated 
risks in order to create a better life for 
themselves. 

These resolute Americans had no illusions 
about finding any Garden of Eden in the 
American West. They required no Iron- 
bound assurances that the Indian popula- 
tion would immediately abandon all hostile 
attitudes and they did not ask as a prere- 
quisite to that journey that all questions 
of land ownership and rights be settled in 
their favor. 

While our forefathers were perfectly will- 
ing to accept this risk, I do not Imply that 
they were unmindful of the dangers in- 
volved or Ignored the risks of their journey 
and new way of life. Quite to the contrary, 
they took every reasonable precaution to as- 
sure success in their journey and In the 
establishment of a new life in the new land. 
These precautions took the form of well-de- 
fended wagon trains, scouts, and lookouts, 
and the maintenance of adequate supplies 
and lines of communication. 
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Above ajid beyond all these., material 
'things, these pioneers had the essential In- 
gredient for success — faith In their own 
ability to meet and surmount the, challenges 
that lie ahead. They knew that hostile In- 
dians or . the adversities of weather 'might 
make life extremely difficult, but they be- 
lieved that, they could adjust to those dif- 
ficulties and conquer them. 

And so iriust we have the determination to 
accept the challenge of this treaty. Cer- 
tainly, there are risks involved and certainly 
there is required eternal vigilance. But 
these were jiprmal conditions on the frontier 
and. they are, unfortunately, normal condi- 
tions In the cold war. ‘ 

: As Others have said, this treaty Is no giant 
stride toward peace and tranquility. But It 
is a small step in the right direction, an 
opportunity to set a more favorable course 
toward the .ultimate goals of peace and na- 
tional security. I am convinced that we dare 
hot Ignore this chance. We cannot leave 
for our descendants a legacy of doubt and 
obstinacy in response to opportunity. We 
cannot .forever refuse tp face the challenge 
of finding means to reach the ultimate goal 
of a lasting, peace. 

I believe, that this treaty offers a chance td 
make a lasting peace — not in the treaty itself 
or in the events in the next 6 years, but pos- 
sibly in the next generation. And it is a 
chance that is consistent with the mainte- 
nance of our national security. 

The treaty would not substantially change 
our nuclear position vis-a-vis the Bussians 
for it would preserve a status quo that in 
total finds Ijs maintaining a superior posi- 
tion. 

The treaty, would not bind our hands in 
time of war pr in case of a surprise violation 
of the treaty by the Soviets. In either case, 
the treaty becomes an immediate dead letter. 

The treaty is not based on any unwar- 
ranted trust of the Soviet Union’s good in- 
tentions nor is it the first step in a national 
self-delusion that will reduce our desire to 
protect our Nation and way of life. If we 
are to commit suicide or sell the Nation down 
the river, no treaty can prevent it or cause it. 
If our national leaders and our Military Es- 
tablishment have not by now learned the 
lessons of almost a score of cold war years, 
there is little hope for us now. 

What the treaty is, then, is a chance, a 
small chance, to improve the outlook for hu- 
man survival to wage the battle for human 
freedom and the democratic way of life on 
lines less sanguinary than the nuclear battle- 
field and to eliminate the uncharted dangers 
of nuclear fallout.. What we do here will be 
weighed on the scales of history. I am con- 
fident that we will no,t be found wanting. 

. Tiny as the immediate material Impact of 
this treaty will be at the outset, it is none- 
theless bigger than all of us here — in fact 
bigger than life itself. It rides the wave of 
the history of our times. History teaches us 
nothing if not the inevitability of change — . 
the kind pf change and in which direction 
no man here is wise enough to foretell. But 
the conscience of that history hangs heavily 
over the heads of the Members qf this,, body 
at this mojnont. .No man here can pretend 
to know what tomorrow holds,. Nor pan any 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have now arrived at a decision on the 
proposed nuclear test ban treaty. In 
doing so, I have carefully reviewed the 
hearings and committee reports on the 
test ban treaty. I have read and listened 
to the debate in the Senate Chamber. 
And I have had a chance to interrogate 
supporters of the treaty on the floor of 
the Senate on some of the military im- 
plications of the treaty that troubled me 
the most. 

The way, the treaty has been handled 
is a great credit to the U.S. Senate. I 
say this as one whose duties did not 
bring him into special responsibility with 
regard to the treaty. I do not serve on 
any of the committees that have compe- 
tence on any phase of this treaty. So I 
can appraise with some perspective the 
manner in which this treaty has been 
handled. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has discharged its prime responsibility 
brilliantly. Statements made to the 
committee by the Nation’s most compe- 
tent and responsible experts and the 
committee’s comprehensive interrogation 
of these experts represent a model of 
searching scrutiny. Any Senator unin- 
formed on this treaty after these hear- 
ings can only be uninformed because he 
failed to read them. 

The unique participation in these 
hearings by members of the Atomic En- 
ergy Committee and the Armed Services 
Committee served the happy purpose of 
bringing the special knowledge of these 
members in the military and scientific 
implications into focus on the treaty. 

Unlike some able Members of this 
body, I believe that the Senate Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee performed a very impres- 
sive and useful service by holding its own 
hearings on the treaty and issuing its 
own highly critical report on the treaty. 
Frankly, this report gaye me a further 
very important insight into the military 
consequences of the treaty which I 
would have otherwise missed. 

Debate on the floor on this treaty has 
been the most enlightening and helpful 
that has been heard in this body in a 
long time. Senators have- not merely 
delivered “canned” speeches. For days 
they have submitted to interrogation 
that has emphasized and re-emphasized 
the critical problems involved in the 
treaty. Some of the questioning has 
been repetitive, but even that has been 
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clear knowledge, in a state of steady im- 
provement. And, further, I rely on the 
President’s clear assurance that we will 
instantly act to protect our security, if 
and when the Soviet Union is detected 
violating the treaty. 

Most important of all, I will vote for 
the treaty because of a point made by the 
brilliant opponent of the treaty. Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller, in his masterly attack on it. 

Dr. Teller argued that this treaty fun- 
damentally- serves not to stop the phy- 
sical production of the arms race, or the 
deployment of devastating nuclear weap- 
ons. This treaty strikes at the crux — 
the fount of military power: the oppor- 
tunity to push back the frontiers of 
knowledge about nuclear explosions in 
the Atmosphere. This treaty will pre- 
vent us from discovering truth: the truth 
about the prospects for nuclear weap- 
onry in the atmosphere. 

Mr. President, John Stuart Mill wrote 
of the sacredness of truth in his essay 
“On Liberty,” the greatest political essay 
ever composed in the English language. 
Few men in history have ever had a more 
complete reverence for truth than Mill; 
and yet, in this greatest defense in the 
English language of mankind’s right to 
seek the truth and to speak the truth, 
Mill recognized a fundamental reality 
about the truth: that mankind in fact 
often has turned away from knowledge 
and truth. He did so in the execution 
of Socrates and the crucifixion of Christ. 
Repeatedly throughout history truth has 
been crushed and buried, to rise, if ever, 
ages later. 

But what this treaty begins to do in its 
small, halting, limited way is not to force 
the truth-speakers to their death, not to 
suppress truth or to smother truth, but 
to channel the brilliant and precious 
and limited scientific knowledge that we 
have in this world a little — and only a 
little — away from the search after the 
truths about the more efficient destruc- 
tion of mankind and, I hope — by im- 
plication at least — -toward the vast unex- 
plored areas of ignorance that engulf us. 

We live in an ocean of ignorance about 
our own world, and, of course, the uni- 
verse. We live on a tiny island of knowl- 
edge. We can magnify our knowledge 
a thousandfold — yes, a millionfold — and 
still our ignorance of God’s plan is 
pathetically large. 

What a travesty on man’s wisdom that, 
beset by this unending challenge to find 
the truth, we impose immense taxes on 


omniscience, denied jjs by the Lord. Yet 
there are those who want to be certain, who 
want to be sure. Unfortunately, we can’t 
wait until tomorrow in order to make our 
Judgments in hindsight. Tomorrow has to 
be taken on faith today. 

What the treaty does for us, then, is win 
a chance— albeit a small chance — to bring 
peace to mankind. The price we have al- 
ready paid for that chance through two 
world wars ought to haunt us every night. 
What we dp with it on this occasion the fu- 
ture generations now looking over our shoul- 
ders alone will stand In judgment. 
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on faith. 

I rely on the assurance of the most 
competent military and scientific brains 
in and out of our Government that we 
can detect any Russian atmospheric nu- 
clear tests that could give them a signifi- 


earth. One would think that this is the 
only kind of knowledge that remained 
to challenge our abilities. 

I hope and pray that this limitation on 
the channeling of our scientific energies 
in the field of destruction will permit 
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No one can study the hearings and re- 
ports and debates on the treaty without 
developing serious misgivings. The 
treaty does indeed involve risks of sudden 
massive Russian violation that might 
give the Russians an advantage. I admit 

that. - . „ 

But the treaty also begins a small, 
gradual, limited move toward limiting 
the nuclear knowledge that will certainly 
destroy civilization if limitations are not 
somehow forged. 

Of course, it is a weakness of the treaty 
that Red China and France are outside 
its agreement. But the governments of 
these countries as their current leaders 
pass from the scene will be increasingly 
pressured to limit their testing and their 
nuclear advances, if not to adhere to the 
treaty. 

The treaty will slow down the prolifer- 
ation of knowledge. A nation that does 
not test Is far more loath to pass the 
knowledge that is power — and death and 
destruction — over to any other sovereign 
entity. With that knowledge nuclear 
power could be within the capability of 
a score of nations. 

What is worse, in view of the geometric 
escalation of nuclear knowledge based on 
testing in the past 15 years, a simi- 
lar escalation in the next few years cotdd 
make nuclear power a possibility for any 
sovereign nation, including Luxembourg 
and Gabon. It is the development of 
nuclear knowledge that could make it 
possible with very little capital and 
simple processing equipment to develop 
weapons of immense destructive capa- 
bility. 

It is the virtue of this treaty that it 
begins, very gently and slowly, to steer 
mankind's scientific genius away from 
this knowledge. 

I say that the proliferation of nuclear 
destructive power, the ownership of the 
capacity to kill tens of millions of people 
by fifty or even a "hundred countries, 
would almost certainly in time mean the 
cataclysm, Armageddon for mankind. 

Many of the countries of the world 
are and will be dictatorships, often mili- 
tary dictatorships. Continuance of the 
spreading of nuclear knowledge means 
th an any one of these dictators in a fit 
of desperation or folly or stupidity or 
masochism or megalomania could kick 
off world destruction. This is what pro- 
liferation of knowledge means. 

And even if we assume that we have 
seen the end of acts of great evil by 
men in power— and how naive an as- 
sumption — we cannot ignore the mathe- 
matical certainty that with scores of 
nations handling these nuflear weapons 
someone, somewhere, sometime, will set 
one off over another country where It 
will cause death and destruction, and 
then the capacity of mankind to pull 
back will be terribly tested. 

In spite of hooks and motion pictures 
to the contrary, T have faith that our 
Air Force has put the human and me- 
chanical safeguards into effect that will 
prevent an Air Force accident. But no 
man — no man — can ever be a thousand 
percent sure in any and all circum- 
stances. I have equal faith in our Navy 
and Army. I have similiar if less faith 
in the United Kingdom’s protections 
against accident, and some — though 


sharply diminished— faith that the 
Soviet Union will not blunder uninten- 
tionally into war. But when we multi- 
ply this knowledge by 10 or 20 'nations 
the chances of accident become, over 
time, close to a sure thing. 

Here is the risk this treaty would 
help— a little— but help begin to prevent. 

For many more reasons far too num- 
erous to mention, including especially the 
sure evil of increasing fallout in the 
atmosphere, I support the treaty. And 
\ do so in the fervent hope that it will 
be a beginning toward the aims control 
which will take years of patient, pains- 
taking effort to achieve and which, in the 
long run, is essential to the survival of 
civilization on this planet. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the tak- 
ing of the vote on the question of Senate 
approval of the nuclear test ban treaty 
will be a momentous occasion in the his- 
tory of the United States, Although the 
treaty is a limited one, with limited ob- 
jectives, it has serious and far-reaching 
implications for the future of this Nation 
and the world. Because of its import- 
ance and because of its implications, it 
is imperative that we cast with care our 
votes on the question of approval of the 

treaty. . , . ' 

I have read the treaty, the President s 
messages - , the committee reports, and the 
various published analyses. I have re- 
viewed the testimony and the debate. 
Mv objective has been to test the treaty 
against the criticisms by its opponents, 
and to analyze it in file light of the argu- 
ments by its supporters. 

My hope is on the side of a peaceful 
and uncontaminated world; my concern 
is on the side of the security and safety 
of our country; my mind is focused on 
the logic of the arguments of both sides 
to the dispute over the question of rati- 
fication. 

It is clear that this issue is not one- 
sided. Some express unqualified sup- 
port; others urge unqualified opposition. 
Some would require resolution of the 
Cuban problem as a condition precedent 
to approval. Still others, although they 
applaude the objectives of the treaty, 
believe its purposes could have been 
stated more clearly, that its application 
to our security and defense requirements 
could have been expressed more pre- 
cisely, that the application to this treaty 
of the Senate's constitutional duty to 
approve treaties is ambiguous. 

The proposed reservations and the 
arguments of those who advance them 
have served useful purposes. They have 
served to highlight the pertinent ques- 
tions bearing upon our security and de- 
fense requirements which the treaty 
raises. They have served to broaden our 
understanding of the effect of the treaty 
on our national interests. The discus- 
sions they have generated have resulted 
in definition and clarification of the 
terms of the treaty as they relate to 
the points raised by the reservations. 

I am satisfied, as a result, that ratifica- 
tion of the treaty will not mean recogni- 
tion of East Germany or other treaty 
signers whose governments are not al- 
ready recognized by our Government. 

I am satisfied that we can withdraw 
from the treaty immediately, in the event 
of a treaty violation by the Soviets, with- 
out a 90-day delay. 


I am satisfied that the treaty does not 
inhibit our use cf nuclear weapons in the 
defense of our country. 

I am satisfied that the treaty does not 
prohibit cooperation with our allies in 
every way needed to improve their de- 
fense, including the realization of a 
multilateral nuclear force with our 
NATO allien. 

I am satisfied that the treaty cannot 
be amended without ratification by the 
United States, which would necessarily 
require submission of the amendment to 
the Senate, for its advice and consent 
to such ratification. 

I am satisfied on these points because, 
as a result of the debate generated by 
the proposed reservations, I am satisfied 
that the clear s.nd the reasonable mean- 
ing of the provisions of the treaty itself 
supports the conclusions I have stated. 
Therefore, I see no need for reserva- 
tions. 

I am satisfied, further, that in the 
area in which the treaty permits an in- 
crease of knowledge, including under- 
ground testing, such increase of knowl- 
edge will be pursued to as great an ex- 
tent as is needed for the safety of the 
United States. 

On the question of whether resolution 
of the Cuban problem should be attached 
as a condition of ratification, I am satis- 
fied that the result of attaching such a 
condition would he destruction of the 
treaty, but without solving the Cuban 
problem. To s Lipport such a result would 
be, in effect, to support a policy that we 
should do nothing to resolve any one of 
our differences with the Soviet Union, 
unless we can resolve all our differences 
at one and the same time. I do not be- 
lieve that we can achieve such an end, 
unless and until we are ready to make 
a beginning. 

If the treaty merits our support, it 
does so on its own, without additions or 
subtractions, without our making it more 
than it is or less than it appears to be. 
If it is to he nullified, that should be 
with one stroke, on the issue of ratifica- 
tion. 

Should we approve this treaty or 
should we withhold our consent? That 
is the central issue; that is the question 
we must decide. 

I would not for a moment detract from 
the complicated issues surrounding the 
treaty. I would not suggest that the de- 
cision for any one of us is a simple one. 
But, however complicated, however awe- 
some the decision, it is our duty to face 
the problem and to make the choice. 

As I have thoroughly examined the 
arguments of the opponents, I find they 
lead back to two fundamental assump- 
tions; First, that we cannot afford to 
give up testmg. in the atmosphere, under 
water, or in outer space; and second, 
that in any event, we cannot trust the 
Russians, anc. that any treaty with them 
is an invitation to delusion and disaster. 

The first question involves A judgment 
on the relative strength of the Soviets 
and ourselves in nuclear weaponry, the 
improvements in weaponry which we 
might gain from further testing in the 
three enviro:oments proscribed by the 
treaty, the gains the Soviets might 
achieve from similar testing, the risks 
of clandestine tests, the hazards of 
radioactive fallout resulting from fur- 
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ther testing, the dangers inherent jn an 
escalating nuclear-arms race involving 
more nations, and the international po- 
litical advantages to be gained or lost 
by such a treaty. The balance of such 
risks, the President has argued, favors 
ratification of the treaty. 

After reviewing the information pro- 
vided by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee and the Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee, together with other documents and 
testimony, I agree with the President on 
this point. We cannot assure absolute 
security in this world; we can only ap- 
proach it. 

Neither course open to us — ratification 
or nonratification— can guarantee peace, 
security, and survival. 

"Having satisfied myself on the first 
question, I faced the second: Can we 
trust the Russians, to honor the treaty? 
There are disagreements as to the num- 
ber of treaties the Soviets have honored 
and the number of those they have abro- 
gated. But whatever the detailed figures, 
the fact which remains is that they have 
honored some treaties, and have broken 
more. 

In evaluating the treaty, we should, 
therefore, assume the possibility of its 
violation by the Soviet Union. 

Are we, then, inviting ourselves into 
another Muniph, as some opponents have 
charged, if we approve this treaty? Are 
all the arguments about the text of the 
treaty and its relative values if it were 
observed meaningless, because we cannot 
trust the Russians to keep a bargain or to 
bargain in good faith? If the answers 
to these questions are “yes,” if we must 
accept the proposition that it never pays 
to enter into an agreement with the So- 
viets, then we must adopt a pessimistic, 
not to say hopeless, outlook on the future 
of the world. Under such a view, we are 
doomed to a life of suspicion, with accel- 
erated weapons research and testing, 
hair trigger preparedness, and the ever- 
present danger of instant, universal an- 
nihilation. 

I view with horror such a prospect. 
But in good conscience I must face it, 
and I have. Having faced it, having real- 
ized its possibility, having examined the 
logic which leads to the abyss, I return to 
the question: Can we at no time, under 
no circumstances, reach an agreement 
with the Russians on any major issue? 

I think we can, if the agreement is in 
the self-interest of each of us, and if we 
are in a position to protect our interests 
if the agreement. is broken. 

I believe it would be in our interests 
and in the interests of the Russians to 
abolish all nuclear testing except that de- 
signed for peaceful and necessary pur- 
poses under international supervision, 
Each of us, has much, to gain from the re- 
duction of the hazards of radioactive 
fallout. We live in the same world; we 
breathe the same air; we are all human 
beings. Each of us has much to gain 
from inhibiting of the arms race. The 
search for security through better weap- 
ons, in this age, leads to greater tension, 
not less. Each step leads us closer to the 
point where we go beyond the balance of 
terror and enter an area where any step 
is fatal, not to one, but both; not to 
some, but to all. Further, each of us has 


much to gain from curtailing the spread 
of nuclear testing and weapons to other 
nations. We know independent nations 
cannot be controlled completely, even by 
their allies. Khrushchev has learned 
this, much to his anguish and distress. 

The abolition of all nuclear weapons 
tests would, it seems to me, be in the So- 
viets’ interests as well as ours. This, I 
think, has been the reason for the grop- 
ing efforts of both countries on the test 
ban treaty issue over several years. 

The trouble with total prohibition, 
however, is the loophole the Russians 
sought through the refusal to allow on- 
site inspections of underground tests. 

Such a loophole would be in their best 
interests, but not in ours. It would not 
have given us a clear opportunity to 
protect our interests in the event of a 
violation. The present treaty, however, 
does give us the opportunity to protect 
ourselves, It offers no opportunity for 
significant clandestine tests. We do not 
rely on expressions of good faith; we 
rely on the technological facts which 
make the limited agreements possible; 
we rely on the determination of this Na- 
tion to keep its guard up, without panic, 
without the aggressive stance which 
stems from fear. 

Mr. President, I shall vote for this 
treaty. I do so without reservations. 

I do so, not because I expect it to bring 
the millenium, but because I believe the 
treaty is what the President says it is: 
a way to “get back out from the shadows 
of war and seek out the way of peace.” 

To do otherwise, it seems to me, would 
be to reject the possibility of a rational 
relationship between ourselves and the 
Soviet Union, and to accept the inevita- 
bility of force as the only conceivable 
arbiter of our differences. 

Are we more fearful of negotiation 
than we are of nuclear war? 

Are we less confident of our ability to 
wage peace than we are of our ability 
to wage war? 

Which course holds the greater prom- 
ise for peace, security, and survival— to 
agree in the circumstances we are con- 
sidering, or to disagree with the Soviet 
Union under all conceivable circum- 
stances? 

It seems to me that the alternatives, 
however stated, are clear. All of us, I 
am sure, have weighed them carefully, 
impressed by their grave implications. I 
choose the course offered by the treaty, 
in the hope and belief that it holds the 
greater promise for the future of man- 
kind. 

When I have voted for this treaty, I 
can say to my children, “I have tried to 
give you a world in which you will not 
be poisoned by the silent, insidious 
hazards of nuclear fallout”; I can say 
to my constituents, “I have voted for 
this treaty because it is a sensible step 
toward a rational wbrld”; I can say to 
the critics of this treaty, “I have faith 
in the strength of America, in its institu- 
tions, in its leadership, and in the wis- 
dom of acting with your eyes open and 
your feet on the ground.” 

Mr. /MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator from Maine for a 
most moving speech, in which the Sena- 


which I believe lays the issue very 
squarely before the Senate. The Sena- 
tor has performed a magnificent service 
in doing so. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am grateful to my 
majority leader. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING SEN- 
ATE SESSIONS ON THURSDAY AND 
FRIDAY 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
have cleared the request I am about to 
make with the distinguished minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DirksEn ] , and the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Johnston], 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Manpower and Employ- 
ment be authorized to meet on Thursday 
and Friday mornings, to take testimony 
on unemployment problems during the 
sessions of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 4505. An act to confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims to entertain, hear, and 
determine a motion for a new trial on the 
claim of Robert Alexander; 

H.R. 8009. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide certain veterans with 
urgently needed nursing home care and nurs- 
ing care facilities while reducing the cost to 
the United States of caring for such veter- 
ans, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 8100. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and the Temporary Extended 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Benefits 
Act of 1961 to increase the creditable and 
taxable compensation, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 8200. An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to provide for shelter in Federal 
structures, to authorize payment toward the 
construction or modification of approved 
public shelter space, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1952) to extend and 
broaden the authority to insure mort- 
gages under sections 809 and 810 of the 
National Housing Act, and it was signed 
by the President pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 

The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred, as in- 
dicated : 

H.R. 4505. An act to confer jurisdiction 
on the Court of Claims to entertain, hear, 
and determine a motion for a. new trial on 
the claim of Robert Alexander; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 8009. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide certain veterans with 
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to the United States of caring for such vet- 
erans, and for other purposes; and 

H.E. 8100. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and the Temporary Extended 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Benefits 
Act of 1961 to Increase the creditable and 
taxable compensation, and Iqi other pur- 
poses; to the Gommlttee on Labor and Pub- 
lic "Welfare. , .. 

Hit. 8200. An act to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amend- 
ed, to provide for shelter in Federal struc- 
tures, to authorize payment toward the con- 
struction or modification of approved public 
shelter space, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


THE NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 
The Senate resumed the consideration 
of Ex ecutive M (88th Cong., 1st sess.), 
the^reaty banning nuclear weapon tests 
in H|he atmosphere, in outer space, and 
underwater. 

MODIFICATION OF UNANIMOUS AGREEMENT 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
again with the concurrence of the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] and also the 
disianguished Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Crons 1 , 1 wish to propound a unan- 
imous-consent request for a change in 
the unanimous-consent agreement al- 
ready entered. 

I ask una nimo us consent that on Tues- 
day morning, instead of meeting at 10 : 30 
a. st and voting on the resolution of rati- 
fication at 11 a.m„ the Senate meet at 
10 a.m., and vote on the resolution at 
10:30. ' * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GORE. "Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object — and I shall not ob- 
ject— I should like, first, to congratulate 
the Senator upon his facility in reach- 
ing an agreement.' However, if there is 
to be a yea-and-nay vote on the Gold- 
water reservation, I was hoping that the 
vote could be postponed until Tuesday 
morning also. Is that not possible? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I plead with the 
Senator. 

Mr. GORE. I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of objection. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none; 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, during'the 
course of the debate yesterday with the 
distinguished senior Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr, Russell j.Tmade the following 
statement which appears on page 16275 
of the Record : 

The fact Is that the Soviets have never 
at any time agreed to accept 'a single mean- 
ingful onsite inspection within the Soviet 
Union. 

There was some discussion about the 
accuracy of my statement. I suggested 
that I would search the records and 
make a statement today with respect to 
it. : 

1 have before me a copy of the letter 
which Chairman Khrushchev wrote to 
President Kennedy on December 19, 
1962, which I shall ask to have printed 
m the Record. I should like to read a 
paragraph of the letter, and then I shall 
Comment upon tfcat paragraph: 


We took all this into account and, in order 
to overcome the deadlock and to arrive at 
last at a mutually acceptable agreement, we 
would agree, in those cases when It would 
he considered necessary, to two to three in- 
spections a year on the territory of each of 
the nuclear powers in the seismic areas where 
some suspicious earth’s tremors might oc- 
cur. It goes without saying that the basis 
of control over an agreement on under- 
ground nuclear test ban would be the na- 
tional means of detection In combination 
with automatic seismic stations. Onsite in- 
spections could be carried on with the pre- 
cautions mentioned by Ambassador Dean 
against any misuse of control for purposes 
of espionage. 

It was this letter which gave rise to 
the impression, widely held in the United 
States and throughout the world, that 
Mr. Khrushchev had agreed to permit 
two or three onsite inspections in the 
Soviet Union. If we examine the: para- 
graph carefully — as I propose to do — we 
find that again something appears in 
form at first glance, but, when examined 
carefully, is found to be without sub- 
stance. 

At the time Chairman Khrushchev 
wrote the letter, we had not been able to 
reach an agreement with the Soviets as 
to what kind of Inspection, if any, 
should be made. We had not been able 
to reach any agreement with the Soviets 
as to who should make the inspection. 
The Soviets were insisting upon national 
inspection, upon self -inspection. We 
had not been able to reach an agreement 
with them about what kind of an inspec- 
tion team would be used; about the 
makeup of the inspection team — so many 
seismologists, so many chemists, so many 
nuclear experts, so many Russians, so 
many Americans, so many international 
representatives, and so on. We had not 
been able, even, to reach an agreement 
that the team would be allowed to have a 
Geiger counter or any other instruments. 

It had never been made clear through 
agreement as to the right of the United 
States or of an international agency to 
make an inspection. The Soviets in- 
sisted inspection could be conducted on 
Soviet territory only upon the invitation 
of the Soviets. 

I revert to the Chairman’s letter: 

We would agree, In those cases when It 
would be considered' necessary, to two to 
three Inspections a year. 

Who would decide when it was neces- 
sary? The Russians were insisting that 
they would decide when it was necessary ; 
and that the inspection would lie made 
upon their invitation. 

By whom? I refer again to the para- 
graph in the letter : 

It goes without saving that the basis of 
. control over an agreement on underground 
nuclear test ban would be the national 
means of detection. 

Not an international means, but a 
national means. 

Would the Russians decide whether an 
inspection was necessary? Under their 
insistence at the time the chairman 
wrote the letter, that would be for them 
to decide. It would be a matter of invi- 
tation, not a mater of right by a party 
to the agreement, and not a matter of 
right by an international agency. 

We had not been able to reach any 
agreement whatsoever on the budget for 
the Inspection teams. We had been un- 


able to reach any agreement as to who 
w’ould provide; the money, as to who 
would pay the expenses, as to who would 
buy the equipment, and in what 
amounts; or who would have authority 
to employ members of the inspection 
teams, to dispatch them, and to exer- 
cise administrative control. 

We had not been able to reach a spe- 
cific agreement with the Soviets in any 
respect whatsoever as to the right of 
free access to an area where a suspicious 
event might occur. Indeed, as I shall 
point out, Chairman Khrushchev in his 
letter excluded vast areas of the Soviet 
Union. I advert again to his letter : 

In the seismic areas where some suspicious 
earth tremors might occur. 

The United States had been insisting 
that an underground explosion could be 
attained in nonseismic areas, as well as 
in seismic areas. 

A careful res, ding of Chairman Khru- 
shchev’s letter in the light of the posi- 
tions which the Soviets were taking at 
the conference; table reveals that the 
letter does not in fact represent an agree- 
ment to accept a single meaningful on- 
site inspection in the Soviet Union. 

I am fully prepared to reassert the 
statement I made yesterday, that the 
Soviets have not proposed and did not 
at any time propose, or agree to accept, 
or permit, a single meaningful onsite 
inspection in the Soviet Union. 

This is not a major question in the 
debate on the treaty. So far as I know, 
It is not even at issue. Since it arose in 
a colloquy between the distinguished and 
able senior Senator from Georgia and 
me, I agreed to search the annals of the 
many conferences and determine 
whether the facts were as I believed them 
■to be and present the facts to the Sen- 
ate in the interest of accuracy of the 
record. 

Before expressing some general views 
■ on the pending treaty, I ask unanimous 
consent that Chairman Khrushchev's 
letter to President Kennedy of December 
19, 1962, President Kennedy’s reply of 
December 28, 1962, and Khrushchev’s 
letter of January 7, 1963, may be printed 
in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

Note From Khrushchev to President Ken- 
nedy — December 19, 1962 
In our recent correspondence related to 
the events lri the Caribbean area we have 
touched on the question of cessation of nu- 
clear weapon tests. Today I would like to 
come hack again to that problem and to set 
forth my views', concerning possible ways of 
its speediest solution which would be mu- 
tually acceptable to both our sides. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that time 
has come now to put an end once and for 
all to nuclear tests, to draw a line through 
such tests. The moment for this Is very, 
very appropriate. Left behind Is a period 
of utmost acuteness and tension in the 
Caribbean. Now we have united our hands 
to engage closely In other urgent interna- 
tional matters and, in particular, In such a 
problem which has been ripe for so long as 
cessation of nuclear tests. 

A certain relaxation of International ten- 
sion which has emerged now should, in my 
view, facilitate this. 

The Soviet Union does not need war. I 
think that war does not promise bright pros- 
pects for the United States either. If in the 
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pfot after every war America used to in- 
crease its economic potential and to accumu- 
late more and more wealth, now war with 
the use of modern rocket-nuclear weapons 
will stride across , seas and oceans within 
minutes. Thermonuclear catastrophe will 
bring enormous losses and sufferings to the 
American people as well as to other peoples 
on earth. To prevent this we must, on the 
basis of complete equality and with just re- 
gard for each other’s interests, develop be- 
tween ourselves peaceful relations and solve 
_all issues through negotiations and mutual 
concessions. . 

One of such questions with which the 
governments of our countries have been deal- 
ing for many years is the question of con- 
cluding a treaty banning all tests of nuclear 
weapons. 

Both of us stand . on the same position 
with regard to the fact that national means 
of detection are sufficient to control banning 
experimental nuclear explosions in outer 
space, in the atmosphere, and underwater. 
So far, however, we have not succeeded in 
finding a mutually acceptable solution to 
the problem of cessation of underground 
tests. The main obstacle to an agreement 
iR the demand by the American side of inter- 
- national control and inspection on the terri- 
tories of nuclear powers over .cessation of 
underground nuclear tests. I w'ould like to 
believe that you yourself understand the 
rightness of our arguments that now na- 
tional means . are sufficient to control also 
this kind of tests and be sure that agree- 
ment Is observed by any side. But so far 
you do not want to recognize openly this - 
actual state of things and to accept It as 
a basis for concluding without delay an 
agreement on cessation of tests. 

Striving to find a mutually acceptable 
basis for agreement the Soviet Union has 
made lately an important step toward the 
West and agreed to installing automatic 
seismic stations. This idea, as is known 
was put forward not by us. It was intro- 
duced by British scientists during the recent 
meeting in London of the participants of 
Pugwash movement. Moreover, it is well 
known to us that when this idea was pro- 
posed, it w;as not alien to your scientists 

were in London at that time. 

We proposed to install such stations both 
near the bonders of nuclear powers and di- 
rectly on their territories. . We stated of our 
agreement that three such stations be in- 
stalled on the territory of the Soviet Union 
m the zones most frequently subjected to 
earthquakes. There are three such zones in 
the Soviet Union where these stations can 
be installed: central Asian, Altaian and far 
eastern. 

th f^ S? lnlon of Soviet scientists the 
most citable places for locating automatic 
seismic stations in the Soviet Union are area 
of the city of Kokchetav for central Aslan 
zone of the U.S.S.R., area of the city of 
Bodaibo Jor Altaian zone and area of the. 
city of Yakutsk for far eastern zone. How- 
ever should, as a result of exchange of 
opinion between our representatives, other 
places be suggested for locating automatic 
seismic stations in these seismic zones, we 
will be ready to discuss this question and 
End mutually acceptable solution. 

Beside the above said zones there are two 
more seismic zones in the Soviet Union— 
Caucasian and Carpathian. However these 
zones are so densely populated that con- 
exefuded nUCle ^ r tests there is practically 

’Of' course, delivery to and from interna- 
tlonal center of appropriate sealed equip- 
ment .for its periodic replacement at auto- 
matic seismic stations in the U.S.S.R. could 
■well be made by Soviet personnel and on 
Soviet planes. However if for such delivery 
of equipment to and from automatic seis- 
mic stations participation of foreign per- 
sonnel were needed we would agree to this 
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also, having taken, if necessary, precau- 
tionary measures against use of such trips 
for reconnaissance. Thus our proposal on 
automatic seismic stations includes elements 
of international control. This is a major 
act of good will on the part of the Soviet 
Union. 

I will tell you straightforwardly that be- 
fore making this proposal I have consulted 
thoroughly the specialists and' after such 
consultation my colleagues in the Govern- 
ment and I came to a conclusion that so far 
as the Soviet Union is concerned the aboye- 
said considerations on the measures on our 
part are well founded and, it seems to us, 
they should not cause objections on the part 
of the American side. 

You, Mr. President, and your representa- 
tives point out that without at least a mini- 
mum number of onsite Inspections you will 
not manage to persuade the U.S. Senate to 
ratify an agreement on the cessation of tests. 
This circumstance, as we understand, ties 
you and does not allow you to sign a treaty 
which would enable all of us to abandon 
for good the grounds where nuclear weapons 
are tested. Well, if this is the only difficulty 
on the way to agreement, then for the noble, 
and humane goal of ceasing nuclear weapon 
tests we are ready to meet you halfway in 
this question. 

We noted that on this October 30, in con- 
versation with First Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister of the U.S.S.R., V. V. Kuznetsov in New 
York, your representative Ambassador Dean 
stated that, in the opinion of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, it would be sufficient to carry on 
2-4 "onsite inspection each year on the ter- 
ritory of the Soviet Union, According to 
Ambassador Dean's statement, the United 
States would also be prepared to work out 
measures which would rule out any possi- 
bility of carrying on espionage under the 
cover of these inspection trips including such 
measures as the use of Soviet planes piloted 
by Soviet crews for transportation of in- 
spectors to the sites, screening of windows 
in the planes, prohibition to carry photo- 
cameras, and so forth. ‘ ‘ 

We took all this into account and, in order 
to overcome the deadlock and to arrive at 
last at a mutually acceptable agreement, we 
would agree, in those cases when it would 
be considered necessary, to 2-3 inspections a 
year on the territory of each of the nuclear 
powers in the seismic areas where some sus- 
picious earth’s tremors might occur. It goes 
without saying that the basis of control over 
an agreement on underground nuclear test 
ban would be the national means of detec- 
tion in combination with automatic seismic 
stations. Onsite inspections could be carried 
on with the precautions mentioned by Am- 
bassador Dean against any misuse of control 
for purposes of espionage. 

We believe that now the road to agree- 
ment is straight and clear. Beginning from 
January 1 of the new year of 1963 the world 
can be relieved of the "roar of nuclear explo- 
sions. The peoples are waiting for this, this 
is what the U.N. General Assembly has called 
for. With the elimination of the Cuban crisis 
we relieved mankind of the direct menace 
of combat use of lethal nuclear weapons that 
Impended over the world. Can’t we solve 
a far simpler question— that of cessation of' 
experimental explosions of nuclear weapons 
in the peaceful conditions? I think that we 
can and must do it. Here lies now our duty 
before the. peoples of not only our countries 
but of all other countries.. Having solved 
promptly also this question— -and there are 
all the preconditions for that— we shall be 
able to facilitate working out an agreement 
on disarmament and with even more con- 
fidence proceed with solving other urgent 
international problems, which we and you 
unfortunately are not short of. 

Sincerely, 

N. Khrushchev. 

December 19, 1962. 
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December 28, 1962. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I was very glad to re- 
ceive your letter of December 19, 1962, set- 
ting forth your views on nuclear tests. 
There appear to be no differences between 
your views and mine regarding the need for 
eliminating war in this nuclear age. Per- 
haps only those who have the responsibility 
for controlling these weapons fully realize 
the awful devastation their use would bring. 

Having these considerations in mind and 
with respect to the issue of a test ban, I 
therefore sincerely hope that the suggestions 
that you have made in your letter wfll prove 
to be helpful in starting us down the road 
to an agreement. I am encouraged that you 
are prepared to accept the principle of onsite 
inspections. These seem to me to be essen- 
tial not Just because of the concern of our 
Congress but because they seem to us to go 
to the heart of a reliable agreement ending 
nuclear testing. 

If we are to have peace between systems 
with far-reaching ideological differences, we 
must find ways for reducing or removing the 
recurring waves of fear and suspicion which 
feed on ignorance, misunderstanding or what 
appear to one side or the other as broken 
agreements. To me, the element of assur- 
ance is vital to the broader development of 
peaceful relationships. 

With respect to the question of onsite 
inspections I would certainly agree that we 
could accept any reasonable provision which 
you had in mind to protect against your 
concern that the onsite Inspectors might 
engage in “espionage” enroute to the area 
of inspection. In a statement at the United 
Nations, Ambassador Stevenson suggested 
that the United States would accept any rea- 
sonable security provision while the inspec- 
tors were being taken to the site, so long 
as they had reasonable provision for satisfy- 
ing themselves that they were actually at the 
intended location and had the freedom nec- 
essary to inspect the limited designated area. 

With respect to the number of onsite in- 
spections there appears to have been some 
misunderstanding. Your impression seems 
to be that Ambassador Dean told Deputy 
Minister Kuznetsov that the United States 
might be prepared to accept an annual num- 
ber of onsite Inspections between 2 and 4. 
Ambassador Dean advises me that the only 
number which he mentioned in his discus- 
sions with Deputy Minister Kuznetsov was 
a number between 8 and 10. This repre- 
sented a substantial decrease in the request 
of the United States as we had previously 
been insisting upon a number between 12 
and 20. I had hoped that the Soviet Union 
would match this motion on the part of the 
United States by an equivalent motion in 
the figure of 2 or 3 onsite Inspections which 
it had some time ago indicated it might 
allow. 

I am aware that this matter of on-site in- 
spections has given you considerable diffi- 
culty although I am not sure that I fully 
understand why this should be so. To me 
an effective nuclear test ban treaty is of 
such importance that I would not permit 
such international arrangements to become 
mixed up with our or any other national 
desire to seek other types of information 
about the Soviet Union. I believe quite 
sincerely that arrangements could be worked 
out which would convince you and your col- 
leagues that this is the case. 

But in this connection, your implication 
that on-site inspections should be limited to 
seismic areas also gives us some difficulty. 

It is true that in the ordinary course we 
would have concern about events taking 
place in the seismic areas. However, an un- 
identified seismic event coming from an area 
in which there are not usually earthquakes 
would be a highly suspicious event The 
United States would feel that in such a cir- 
cumstance the U.S.S.R. would be entitled to 
.an on-site inspection of such an event occur- 
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ring In out area and. feels th..t the United 
States should have the same rights within 

Its annual quota of inspections. 

Perhaps your comment would be that a 
seismic event in another area designated for 
inspection might coincide with a highly sen- 
sitive defense Installation. I recognize this 
as a real problem but believe that some ar- 
rangement can be worked out which would 
prevent this unlikely contingency from erect- 
ing an insuperable obstacle. 

Tt.our suggestion as to the three locations 
in the Soviet Union in which there might be 
unmanned seismic stations is helpful hut 
it does not seem to me to go far enough. 
These stations are. all outside the areas of 
highest seismicity and therefore do not re- 
cord all of the phenomena within those 
areas. Those stations would he helpful in 
increasing the detection capability of the 
system but I doubt that they would have the 
same value In reducing the number of sus- 
picious seismic events by identifying some 
as earthquakes. For this purpose unmanned 
seismic stations should be In the areas of 
highest seismicity, not outside them. To 
achieve this result there would be need for 
a number of stations in thT vicinity of the 
Kamchatka area and a number in the Tash- 
kent area. It might be possible, of course, 
to reduce somewhat the number actually in 
the Soviet Union by arranging stations in 
Hokkaido, Pakistan, and Afghanistan, n tse 
stations on Soviet territory were sited in 
locations free from local disturbances and 
could be monitored periodically by com- 
petent United States or international ob- 
servers Who t<jbk In portable seismometers 
anfl placed them on the pedestals it would 
be very helpful in reducing the problem of 
identification. 

You have referred to the discussion of the 
"black box” proposal at the 10th Pugwash 
Conference In London in September of this 
year as a United 'Kingdom proposal to which 
the United States has agreed. I do not be- 
lieve that this was the situation. This pro- 
posal was reported to me as a Soviet pro- 
posal which was discussed With some U.S. 
scientists. Of the U.S. scientists who signed 

the statement none 'represented the u.s- 
Government or had discussed the matter 
with responsible officials. All were speaking 
as individuals and none were seismologists. 
Their, agreement does hot signify anything 
other Wan that this was an area which Justi- 
fied further study. The U.S. Government has 
given it that study and the results have been 
the conclusions which I have indicated above. 

Notwithstanding these problems, I am en- 
couraged by your letter. I do not believe 
that ally of the problems which I have raised 
are Insoluble but they ought to be solved. 
I wonder how you think we might best pro- 
ceed with these discussions which may re- 
aU ire some "technical development, it oc- 
curs to me that you might wish to have your 
representative meet With Mr. William C. 
Foster, the IMrector of our' Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, at a mutually con- 
venient place, such as New "Fork or Geneva. 
I will be glad to have your suggestions. 
After talks have been held we will then be in 
a position to evaluate where we stand and 
continue our work together for an effective 
agreement ending all nuclear tests. 

John F. Kennedy. 
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January 7, 1963. 

Dear Mr. President: I received your 1 reply 
to my message of December 19, 1962. I am 
satisfied that you have appraised correctly 
the Soviet Government’s proposals set forth 
in that message as directed to securing In 
the very near future a ban on all tests of 
nuclear weapons. 

Wo understand your answer as meaning 
that you do not object that national means 
of detection together with automatic seismic 
stations should be the basts for control over 
an agreement banning underground nuclear 


tests. Wo note your agreement that instal- 
lation of automatic seismic stations will 
prove useful from the point of view of in- 
creasing the effectiveness of control over 
cessation of underground nuclear explosloiis. 
During the Geneva talks it was Justly ob- 
served, also by your representatives, that in- 
stallation of such seismic stations would 
serve as good means of verifying the correct- 
ness of functioning of national seismic sta- 
tions It is precisely by these considera- 
tions that the Soviet Government was 
guided in proposing that the idea of Install- 
ing automatic seismic stations put forward 
at the Pugwash meeting of scientists be 

utilized. , _ 

In my message of December 19, 196.. I 
Indicated those three areas where in the 
opinion of our scientists automatic seismic 
stations should be. set up on the territory of 
the Soviet Union. Those areas were selected 
after a thorough study with comprehensive 
consideration being given to geological and 
seismic conditions in those places. 

In the areas of Kokc-hetav and .Bodaibo 
automatic seismic stations would be looated, 
according to our suggestion, at the exposures 
of crystalline rocks while in the Yakutsk 
area — in the zone of eternal congelation. As 
is known on crystalline rocks and on grounds 
frozen deep down always only minor seismic 
hindrances are noticed which facilitates re- 
liable detection of underground nuclear ex- 
plosions. In combination with seismic 
stations abroad, on territories adjacent to the 
seismic zones in the Soviet Union automatic 
stations located in the above-mentioned 
points will be adequate means capable of 
removing possible doubts of the other side 
with regard to the correctness of functioning 
of the national seismic station network. 

You did not make any comments on the 
location of an automatic seismic station for 
the Altai none in the region of the city of 
Bodaibo, and thus we could consider this 
question as agreed upon. 

However, you have doubts as to the loca- 
tion of automatic seismic stations; for the 
other seismic zones in the Soviet Union 
far eastern and central. Aslan ones. As far 
as those zones are concerned, In your opinion, 
it would be expedient to place such stations 
in the Kamchatka area and in the area of 
Tashkent. In the opinion of Soviet scientists 
placing automatic seismic stations in the 
areas of Tashkent and Kamchatka would be 
a worse variant as compared to the one that 
vie propose because in those areas function- 
ing of automatic stations will he seriously 
handicapped by seismic hindrances. But if 
vou believe it more expedient to relocate 
those stations we will not. object to 
In my message to you I have already pointed 
out that the Soviet Union is prepared to 
seek a mutually acceptable solution also in 
the question of location of automatic seis- 
mic stations. We would agree to relocate the 
automatic seismic station for the central 
Asian zone of the U.S.S.R. to the Tashkent 
area placing it near the city of Samarkand 
and for the far eastern zone — to place the 
automatic station at Seimchan which Is 
part of the Kamchatka seismic area. 

Location of an automatic seismic station 
on the Kamchatka peninsula itself seems, in 
the opinion of Soviet scientists, clearly un- 
acceptable in view of strong hindrances 
caused by the proximity of the ocean and 
strong volcanic activity in the peninsula 
itself which will inevitably hamper normal 
functioning of a station. It appears to us 
that thus we could consider as agreed upon 
also the question of the location oi auto- 
matic seismic stations for the central Asian 
and far eastern zones of the U.S.S.R. 

The Soviet Government having consulted 
its specialists came to the conclusion that it 
is quite enough to install three automatic 
seismic stations on the territory of the Soviet 
Union. The more so that in your message, 
Mr. President, a possibility is envisaged of 
setting up automatic seismic stations on 


territories adjacent to the seismic zones in 
the Soviet Union — on Hokkaido, in Pakistan, 
and Afghanistan, naturally with the consent 
of respective governments. 

The Soviet Government has named definite 
areas for the location of automatic seismic 
stations on the territory of the U.S.SR. 
Moreover. Mr. President, taking into account 
your wishes we agree to relocate two stations 
to new places. We are entitled to expect 
therefore that your side also will nain® 
definite areas where such stations should be 
set up on the territory of the United States 
and that in reaching an agreement on the 
sites where stations- are to be placed the 
American side will take into account our 

Wi Mr. President, we are convinced that all 
conditions exist now for reaching an agree- 
ment also on the question of Inspection. 

It is known that all the recent tl we 
heard not once from the Western side— 
agree in principle to Inspection and then 
the road to agreement will be open. We 
believed and we continue to believe now 
that, in general inspection is not necessary 
and if we give our consent to an annual 
quota of 2-3 inspections this is done solely 
for the purpose of removing the remaining 
differences fox’ the sake of reaching agree- 

ment. , , 

As you see we have made a serious step 
in your direction. The quota of inspec- 
tions on the territory of each of the nu- 
clear powers that wa propose is sufficient. 
Indeed, in the negotiations your representa- 
tives themselves recognized that there is 
no need to veilfy all or a greater part oi 
significant suspicious phenomena to restrain 
the states from attempts to violate the 
treaty. And they gave figures of annual In- 
spections practically equaling the quota 
proposed by us. Naturally it is most rea- 
sonable to carry out inspection in seismic 
areas where the biggest number of uniden- 
tified seismic phenomena may occur. How- 
ever if you consider it necessary, we have 
no objection to inspections being carried 
out also in nanseismic areas provided such 
inspections are conducted within the an- 
nual quota indicated by us. 

I noticed tba.t in your reply you agree with 
the necessity of taking reasonable measures 
of precaution which would, exclude a possi- 
bility of using inspection trips and. visits to 
automatic seismic stations for the purpose 
of obtaining intelligence data. Of course, 
In carrying out on-site inspection there can 
be circumstances when in the area designated 
for inspection there will be some object of 
defense importance. Naturally, in such a 
case it will be necessary to take appropriate 
measures which would exclude a possibility 
to cause damage to the interests of security 
of the state on the territory of which in- 
spection is carried out. In this respect I 
fully agree with the considerations expressed 
in your message. 

Mr. President, in your message you sug- 
gest that our representatives meet In New 
York or in Geneva for a brief preliminary 
consideration of some of the problems you 
touched upon. 

Wc have no objections to such meeting of 
our representatives. The Soviet Government 
for that purpose appointed N. T. Fedorenko, 
U S.S.R., permanent representative to the 
UN., and S. K. Tsarapkin, U.S.S.R., repre- 
sentative to the 18-Nation Disarmament 
Committee, who could meet with your repre- 
sentative Mr William C. Foster in New York 
on January 7 to 10. We proceed here from 
the assumption that meetings of our repre- 
sentatives should lead already in the very 
near future to agreement on questions still 
unsettled so that upon the reopening of the 
18-Nation Committee session our representa- 
tives 'could Inform it that the road to the 
conclusion of agreement banning all nuclear 
weapons tests is open. 

Sincerely, 

N. Khrushchev. 
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i Mr. GORE. The principal issue in the 
discussion between, the very able and dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Georgia 
and me yesterday was whether the pend- 
ing treaty represented, .an abandonment 
of U.S. insistence upon inspection to as- 
sure compliance with, the .treaty. 

It was . my view then, and, upon recon- 
sideration, it is still my view, that in- 
stead of representing an abandonment 
of the principle of inspection, the fact 
that the United States refused to enter 
into an agreement involving under- 
ground testing without effective inspec- 
tion serves to reassert this country’s 
dedication to the principle of adequacy 
Of inspection in areas where inspection 
is needed. 

The limited test ban treaty makes 
no concession with respect to the prin- 
ciple of onsite inspection. It does not 
give up onsite inspection for any kind of 
testing where such., inspections are nec- 
essary to carry out the fundamental 
principle which underlies the U.S. posi- 
tion in all disarmament negotiations, 
which is that any disarmament measure 
must be implemented under such strict 
and effective controls as to provide .firm 
assurance that all parties are honoring 
their obligations. 

The United States has been unswerv- 
ing in its support of this position; and 
where onsite inspections are necessary, 
we have insisted upon them. Because 
we were unable to obtain them, we re- 
fused to enfer. into, a treaty involving 
underground tests. . 

Thus, the Joint Statement of Agreed 
Principles for Disarmament Negotia- 
tions, agreed to between the United 
States and the Soviet representatives on 
September .210, 1961, provides that "in- 
spectors should be assured unrestricted 
access ..without, veto to all places as nec- 
essary for purposes of inspection," 

Here again is an assertion of a prin- 
ciple by the United States, an agreement 
"in principle" by the Soviet Union. But 
it is when specifics are required that we 
find difficulties developing. That was the 
case with respect to onsite inspections to 
detect possible cheating in connection 
with underground tests, 

The limited test ban agreement now 
before the Senate prohibits only tests 
in the atmosphere, underwater, and in 
outer space. It does not prohibit tests 
underground unless they cause radioac- 
tive debris to be present outside the 
country where the test takes place. 

Inspection within the borders of an- 
other country at the site of a possible 
explosion has never been proposed for 
atmospheric, ocean, or outer space tests; 
only for those underground. 

Neither the 1959 limited test ban pro- 
posal of President Eisenhower . nor the 
1961 and 1962 limited test ban proposal 
of President Kennedy required onsite 
inspection. 

Secretary Rusk said of ail these 
proposals: 

The concept has remained the same — to 
take a first step toward the control of nu- 
clear weapons by prohibiting testing ' in 
those environments where our national sys- 
tems are capable of detecting significant 
violations, leaving for subsequent steps the 
elimination pi those tests that can be de- 
tected and identified only with an adequate 
system of Inspection. 


Thus, far from having abandoned the 
principle of onsite inspection, the limited 
treaty now before the Senate was offered 
by the United States to preserve that 
principle, and yet to prohibit testing in 
as many environments as possible while 
doing so. 

The failure to obtain an agreement 
for onsite inspection does not represent 
an abandonment of the principle. We 
have asserted it. We have insisted upon 
it. This Government has not failed at 
any time during the administration of 
former President Eisenhower or during 
the administration of President Kennedy 
to insist upon inspection as a vital part 
of verification for underground tests or 
as a principle for the disarmament 
negotiations. 

The fact that we are now discussing 
a limited, rather than a comprehensive, 
test ban treaty results from the insist- 
ence by the United States that an 
effectively verified ban on underground 
tests requires onsite inspections. 

The United States does not intend to 
give up onsite inspections where they are 
needed, insofar as I am advised with 
respect to intentions of the Kennedy 
administration. It is certainly not the 
intention of the Senator from Tennessee 
to abandon the principle of onsite In- 
spection to verify compliance with treaty 
obligations. 

No one would suggest onsite inspec- 
tions for the Washington to Moscow 
direct communications link. Ins pection 
is not necessary there. 

On the other hand, in the case of the 
comprehensive ban on nuclear weapons 
testing and other military activities in 
Anarctica, onsite inspections are needed. 
We insisted upon them, and the treaty 
which the Senate ratified provided for 
them. 

Given this record, no other nation, in 
my view, can effectively contend that the 
United States has abandoned the prin- 
ciple of onsite inspection. 

I reassert, insofar as I am privileged 
to speak, dedication to the principle; 
and I believe this view will be held by ali 
Senators who vote for approval of the 
treaty. 

I entered the discussion with the able 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
sell] on this point yesterday because I 
regarded it as an important point which 
he had made in his speech. I said to 
him then, and I say to the Senate now, 
that if I believed approval of the pend- 
ing treaty would in fact constitute aban- 
donment of the principle of inspection, 
not only with respect to nuclear weapons 
tests but in the disarmament conferences 
which are to come, I would not be able to 
give my consent to it. 

I should like to read now from the 
statement of Gen. Maxwell Taylor, 
speaking for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
This appears on page 274 of the hear- 
ings: 

However, the dangers of detection and 
the cost and difficulty of testing in outer 
space would tend to impose severe restric- 
tions upon such clandestine testing, other 
clandestine tests in the atmosphere or under 
water, depending upon their size, would in- 
volve a fairly high probability of detection by 
our conventional Intelligence or our atomic 
energy detection system. Moreover, the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff consider the resulting 
progress which the Soviets might make 
clandestinely to be a relatively minor factor 
in relation to the overall present and prob- 
able balance of military strength if adequate 
safeguards are maintained. 

Mr. President, some of my colleagues 
have indicated that they will vote against 
ratification of the pending treaty on the 
grounds that the treaty would pose un- 
acceptable military risks for this coun- 
try. I am confident that those who take 
this position are sincere in their views 
which have been formed after lengthy 
study of the treaty and the factors re- 
lating to it. Military implications in- 
cident to ratification of the treaty are 
quite properly a legitimate matter for 
consideration. 

I daresay that probably every Senator 
has given consideration to this point. 
Perhaps the differing conclusions which 
Senators have arrived at on this point 
may result from the focus, the perspec- 
tive, and the relative weight they attach 
to the various elements deserving con- 
sideration and having a bearing upon 
the pending treaty. 

The military implications of this 
treaty quite obviously bear upon the 
present and future military strength of 
the United States. But they also bear 
upon the present and future military 
strength of the Soviet Union. The self- 
limiting features of this treaty obviously 
a PPly to both of the great nuclear powers 
and will apply to all other nations who 
have adhered to the treaty. 

Surely we would not wish to limit our- 
selves unless others were similarly lim- 
ited. That has been the central thesis 
of all our negotiations with the Soviet 
Union on this subject since the days of 
the Baruch plan submitted to the United 
Nations immediately following World 
War II. We have sought assurance that 
we are not binding ourselves without an 
effective means of verifying that other 
signatory nations were likewise meeting 
their obligations under any proposed 
agreement. 

The argument that the treaty should 
be rejected because of asserted military 
disadvantages really boils down to an 
argument that this Nation cannot afford 
to enter into any agreement at all 
on this subject. Such an argument, 
whether wise or unwise, runs counter to 
what has been the stated policy of the 
past three administrations, a policy 
which I believe has been supported by 
the American people. 

In its very essence, this treaty is a 
political document. There is no way, * 
however, in which political considera- 
tions pan be divorced from military im- 
plications. Indeed, military considera- 
tions are an important element in the 
formulation of all aspects of our foreign 
policy. Consideration by the Senate of 
military implications in the discharge 
of its constitutional responsibility of ad- 
vising and consenting to this treaty is 
proper and necessary. But it is also nec- 
essary that these military considerations 
be placed in proper perspective as they 
relate to the overall decision which Sen- 
ators must make. 

It is generally agreed by proponents 
and opponents alike that the United 
States enjoys a clear margin of superior- 
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ity over any other power in nuclear arms. 
We are superior, I believe, both quan- 
titatively and in terms of variety of 
weapons. On this point, I refer my col- 
leagues to the statement of the Secertary 
of Defense which is found on page 97 of 
the printed hearings. I refer also to the 
statement of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
who informed the Committee and the 
Senate as follows: 

As to net superiority In ability to Inflict 
damage on the enemy, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff consider that the United. States at 
present is clearly ahead of the U.S.S.R. in 
the ability to wage strategic nuclear war. 


If we clearly possess overall nuclear 
superiority— and those whom we have 
charged with responsibility in such mat- 
ters so state — what then are the asserted 
military risks incident to ratification of 
the treaty? 

Opponents cite the problem of ultra- 
high yield nuclear weapons. I regard 
anything in the one to five megaton 
range as high yield. Weapons of such 
yield are more than sufficient to take 
out virtually any military or civilian tar- 
get should this ever become necessary. 
Moreover, as professional military and 
scientific witnesses told the Committee, 
weapons in this range can be delivered 
in greater numbers and with more ac- 
curacy than the ultra-high-yield bombs, 
the single, category in which the Soviet 
Union is conceded to have the lead in 
yield to weight ratios. 

It is true that Russia has conducted 
atrhospheric tests, of weapons in the' 
ultra-high-yield area while'we have not. 

It is also true that as long as the treaty 
should be in force we wouldbe precluded 
from testing such weapons in the atmos- 
phere. 

■But, Mr. President, we have not here- 
tofore’ been so treatybound, and we are 
ndt so treatybound now, prior to ap- 
proval of the treaty. We have not con- 
ducted such tests. Our failure to test 
sUch weapons has been the result of a 
deliberate decision on our part that 
weapons of such awesome destructive 
pbwer Were not of sufficient military sig- 
nificance to Justify the effort to develop 
them. " * " T" 

I cannot see the justification for re- 
jecting this treaty on the grounds 5T 
military disadvantage based upon the 
fact that we would be precluded under 
the treaty from doing something we had 
already decided not to do anyway. 

: Of course, it should be recognized that 
future events might cause the United 
States to change its mind. 

But such future events, if they seri- 
ously affected the security of this coun- 
try, would permit the United States to 
remove any binding effect of the treaty 
ifi this regard. Secretary McNamara, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and several 
scientific witnesses all agreed that these 
weapons have very little military sig- 
nificance for the United States; and 
that, in any ' Case, the United States 
could develop a 50- to 60-megaton Weap- 
on without further testing, if that should 
become advisable. ‘ 

The second risk, the one which ap- 
peared to cause the greatest coKcefn 
for some, involves antiballistie missile 
development. After exhaustive testi- 
mony on this question, the committee 


agreed with the Secretary of Defense, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chairman 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the weight of knowledgeable scientific 
opinion that, first: The development of 
an antiballistie missile system suf- 
ficiently effective to Justify the ex- 
tremely high cost of such development 
and deployment is not likely. 

Second, that the United States must 
continue intensive research and develop- 
ment in this field. Indeed, the Depart- 
ment of Defense is currently seeking $450 
million for this specific purpose, both be- 
cause the purpose of the program is of 
such obvious importance and because, 
as Dr. York and others observed, anti- 
ballistic missiles perform a useful service 
in testing the penetration capabilities of 
our offensive missiles. 

Third, it is generally agreed, as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff testified, that “in 
the; antiballistie missile field, the devel- 
opment of the U.S. system does not de- 
pend on atmospheric testing.” 

Virtually every scientific witness testi- 
fied that the ability of offensive nuclear 
weapons to saturate and overwhelm de- 
fensive missile systems is decisive. The 
view was expressed that in all likelihood 
this situation would remain constant. 
The committee report noted that neither 
of the chief critics of the treaty, among 
scientists— Dr. Foster and Dr. Teller- 

Appeared to be convinced that further un- 
restricted testing would guarantee or neces- 
sarily promote significant progress in ABM 
development. 


The other area of risk concerns the 
effect of induced phenomena on nuclear 
weapons systems and the possibility that 
the Soviet Union might have greater 
knowledge in this area. 

I have chosen at this late date in the 
debate to deal with military risks, not 
because I feel any particular competence 
in this field, but because of two f actors — 
first, the weight of the evidence which I 
have studied during the years I have 
been closely identified with the atomic 
energy program, including the hearings 
on this treaty; and because so much im- 
portance has been attached in the debate 
in the Senate to the military risks in- 
volved. 

Information about the relative degree 
of knowledge in the area of the effect of 
induced phenomena on nuclear weapons 
systems is hardly precise, and must be 
regarded as more or less speculative. 
The informed consensus appears to be 
that the United States and the Soviet 
Union are in roughly comparable posi- 
tions in terms of knowledge of such nu- 
clear phenomena as blackout and dis- 
turbance of communications. Under the 
treaty, both sides would have to “design 
around” some of these uncertainties, as 
a number of witnesses put it, and make 
extrapolations from known data. 

This leads us into a complicated, un- 
known field— a field difficult for even 
our most competent and talented sci- 
entific geniuses. It is difficult for Sena- 
tors who had only a limited science 
course in high school and college to reach 
a judgment upon these uncertainties, 
and these complicated and technical fac- 
tors. Yet it is upon Members of the Sen- 
ate that the constitutional responsibility 
for reaching a judgment and a decision 


devolves with respect to the pending 
treaty. What shall we do? What have 
I done? I have listened to the most com- 
petent witnesses and have read most of 
the competent authorities available. My 
judgment accords squarely with what I 
regard as the judgment of the prepon- 
derant majority of those most competent 
persons. 

Undoubtedly, there is much that we 
do not yet know about nuclear explosions, 
their effects, and the means of defense 
against nuclear attack. There is no 
question that further development work 
in this field would be somewhat in- 
hibited under the terms of the treaty. 
Such work would be more difficult and 
more expensive — more difficult for us, 
more difficult; for the Soviets; more ex- 
pensive for us, more expensive for the 
Soviets. Progress would likely be 
slower — slower for us and slower for 
them. Results probably would be less 
conclusive than if unrestrained and un- 
restricted nuclear testing were to con- 
tinue. 

But what about the other 25 or 30 na- 
tions whose industrial capacity gives 
them the ability to develop nuclear weap- 
ons? Except for Red China, most of 
them have already adhered to the treaty. 
They, too, would be inhibited. Indeed, 
they would be inhibited by the lack of 
much of the scientific knowledge which 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
already have. 

Among assertions that have been made 
during the course of the debate is the 
statement that the pending treaty would 
be to the advantage of the Russians. It 
has been staged that Mr. Khrushchev 
said the treaty was in Russia's own 
interest. 

What tv?o nations in the world would 
be most likely to be destroyed in the 
event of a nuclear holocaust? Obvi- 
ously, the two nuclear powers that are 
armed with nuclear warheads already in 
place on missiles aimed at each other’s 
vital industrial and population centers. 
The loosing of nuclear weapons tonight 
would rain destruction upon the United 
States and the Soviet Union. The 
United States and the Soviet Union ob- 
viously would suffer most from a nuclear 
war. What greater mutual interest 
could two nations have than the avoid- 
ance of nuclear war by the two nations 
most likely to be destroyed? This sit- 
uation involves a real mutual interest, 
a mutual interest of self-preservation. 

Yes, Khrushchev has said the treaty is 
in the interest of the Soviet Union. 
President Kennedy has also said it is in 
the interest of the United States. Do we 
believe the Soviets would have signed the 
treaty unless they regarded it as being 
in their interest? Do we believe Presi- 
dent Kennedy would approve the treaty 
unless he regarded it as being in the 
interest of the United States of America? 
All treaties— unless forced upon one of 
the parties— come about only because of 
mutual interests. 

In case of total nuclear war and the 
destruction of the United States and the 
Soviet Union, the other great goliath. 
Red China, might inherit the earth on 
foot. 

So I am prepared to support a treaty 
that is in the interest of the United 
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States and in the interest of the Soviet 
Union — a treaty in which we havejthe 
greatest possible mutual interest: self- 
preservation. 

The central point is that it is not here 
proposed that the United States unilat- 
erally subject itself to these restrictions 
and allow the Soviet Union to be free of 
them. The 'restrictions will apply to 
both countries" We refused, let me re- 
peat, to enter into a treaty involving un- 
derground testing, because the Soviets 
would hot permit inspection adequate to 
guarantee against cheating. But the 
proposal before us contemplates that the 
limitations and restrictions will apply 
equally to ah the signatory powers.' 

• Let us concede, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that there are some areas in 
\yhich Soviet knowledge, gained as a 
result of prior tests, exceeds ours— for 
example, as to the effects of ultra-high- 
yield weapons. 

However, Mr. President (Mr. Walters 
in the chair) , there are other areas in 
which our knowledge exceeds theirs, ad- 
vantages weTiave gained from our own 
atmospheric testing. Unless we are pre- 
pared to reject the advice of all who 
claim overall U.S. nuclear superiority, 
then I believe, this, is a reasonable con- 
clusion, It is not just now that I have 
heard the authorities thus testify. This 
has been the case throughout the de- 
velopment of the nuclear era. 

For myself, I do not accept the theory 
that the Russians already know all they 
Wish to know, and have agreed to this 
treaty only to entrap us into a position 
where we will be unable to' catch up. 
This is net to say, Mr. President, that 
the Soviets do hot consider the treaty 
to be in their best interests. As I have 
said, I assume they do. Indeed, they 
assert that they do; and I claim the 
game for my country- But if we must 
wait for an agreement that is entirely 
to our advantage, then I fear we must 
wait forever. If we must wait for an 
agreement of that type, we must be 
prepared to accept the prospect that no 
agreement on anything affecting the 
security of nations would ever be 
reached. 

There are those who contend that the 
Russians have no intention of living up 
to the terms of the treaty. In the light 
of our past experience in such matters, 
this could well be true. But here, again, 
if we must wait unl’il the Russians have 
demonstrated conclusively and to the 
satisfaction of all that they will keep 
their word, we shall wait forever. 

Mr. President, as I said yesterday, on 
some aspects of this issue. Senators must 
ultimately choose between an investment 
in faith or Jiving in fear. I have chosen 
to invest in faith— faith in opr own lead- 
ership, faith in our own capacities, faith 
in the will and the ’determination of our 
own people, faith that this international 
concert, now adhered to by more than 90 
nations, will be abrogated only upon the 
greatest of provocation by any nation. 

' I khciw 'it is said that it does no good 
to reach an agreement with the Soviets. 
Unfortunately, the Soviets’ record with 


I cite, however, the instance of one 
agreement. The treaty with respect to 
Austria. A fellow townsman— in some 
respects a political mentor and friend 
in former days, former Secretary Of State 
Cordell Hull— talked with me about this 
subject immediately after the end of 
World War II. One of his priority goals 
and aims was to seek an agreement to 
bring freedom to Austria. It was diffi- 
cult to achieve it. The negotiations were 
tedious and long ; the Soviets were devi- 
ous and misleading. They treated the 
negotiations as an exercise In propagan- 
da, somewhat as they have done in con- 
nection with the negotiations leading to 
the pending treaty"' Eventually, however, 
an agreement was reached. 

Not long ago, I enjoyed a visit to Vien- 
na, where I heard free Austrians play 
beautiful Viennese music. I witnessed 
the freedom they had obtained as a re 


detected cheating, but this is, I think, 
a minimal risk which, under the terms 
of the pending treaty, has been reduced 
to the lowest level that might be ex- 
pected. 

The possibility of failure of the Rus- 
sians to abide by the terms of the treaty, 
whether by clandestine tests or by open 
abrogation, must be met, not by rejec- 
tion of the treaty, but by our mainte- 
nance of a state of readiness to test 
should Soviet action require it. We have 
been assured by the Executive that that 
would be done. Congress is not without 
means and influence to see that it is 
done. 

It is not my view that there are no 
military implications at all incident to 
the ratification of the treaty. Of course, 
there are. There are military risks in- 
volved in many decisions which the Sen- 
■ ate makes. The distinguished senior 
suit oTthe agrb^m^nTbetVebff the United - Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Mon- 


Qtates and Russia— freedom which their 
neighbors — Hungary and Bulgaria — 
missed because of failure to obtain a 
similar agreement. So I am not prepared 
to say that no treaty will be kept by the 
Soviets. 

I also recall that there is an interna- 
tional concert against the use of poison 
gas. Many nations had canisters of 
poison gas during World War II. They 
wepe not used by either side in either 
the European or^he Pacific theaters of 
war. It may well be that future his- 
torians will compare the pending trea- 
ty-adhered to already, as I have said, 
by more than 90 nations — to the pact 
which outlawed the use of poison gas. 

In that connection, Mr. President, let 
me say that nuclear weapons constitute 
only one of the means of mass destruc- 
tion. The populations of cities can now 
be quickly destroyed, not only by nuclear 
weapons, but also by gases, radiological 
warfare agents, or bacteriological war- 

What we are dealing with is one of 
the means of mass destruction, and we 
are dealing with it in a limited way at 
that. But even so, the treaty represents, 
not disarmament, but a pause in a con- 
flict between societies on a collision 
course. I welcome that pause. I invest 
faith in the human race and faith in the 
ability of the United States to maintain 
a position of moral and political leader- 
ship, of technological and military su- 
periority, and I invest faith in the will 
and the determination of our people to 
take whatever .steps may become neces- 
sary to preserve their freedom. 

No, I do not say that we should rely 
solely upon the good intentions of the 
Soviet leaders or their pledges to adhere 
to the terms of the treaty. Indeed, we 
must not. But this treaty is as nearly 
capable of unilateral verification as we 
could reasonably expect any treaty on 
this subject to be. I do not contend 
that it is impossible for a signatory na- 
tion to cheat without being caught, but 
the consen sus of expert testimony is that 
tlie chances ofctetection of F clandestine 
test would be very great, and that those 
chances would increase with the size 


respect to fidelity to trust is not very of the yield of the weapon tested. Ad- 
g CK5< j i * " mlttedly, there will be some risk of un- 


roney] , who does me the courtesy of his 
attention, is a leader in the development 
of civil aviation. We take a military 
risk when we decide to improve our air- 
ports or decide not to. We take a mili- 
tary risk when we choose between build- 
ing 10 or 20 atomic submarines. We take 
an economic risk with our economy on 
the question of full employment and tax 
reduction. Those who are afraid to 
choose between relative risks need not 
apply for membership in this body be- 
cause they must live with risk and 
decisions. 

We are now confronted with one of the 
most important decisions that it has been 
our responsibility to make in a long 
while. 

Should the Senate, in its wisdom and 
in the exercise of its independent judg- 
ment, reject the treaty, we shall have 
put the world on notice that we are com- 
mitted to a relentless competition to de- 
velop ever more powerful weapons of de- 
struction. What other conclusion could 
the Soviets, the French, the Scandi- 
navians, or any other people reach? We 
shall have declared to the world that 
our enunciated policies of seeking some 
measure of agreement in this field were 
nothing more than the wishes or the 
propaganda policies of chief executives 
who could not obtain the support of the 
Senate in this vital field. We shall have 
cast doubt on the sincerity of our pro- 
fessed desire for peace. We shall, in 
some measure, have forfeited our claim 
to leadership in the search for an alter- 
native to a world ruled by force, for an 
alternative to an ever-growing danger of 
nuclear destruction. 

Mr. President, those who would reject 
the treaty or destroy it by reservations 
must be prepared to accept the hazards 
of its rejection. Once the treaty has 
been entered into by all the nations 
which have signed it, the Senate is hardly 
free to reach its decision without con- 
sideration of those factors and the conse- 
quences which would flow therefrom. 

It may well be that Nigeria, or other 
signatory nations, will not be able within 
the century to build nuclear weapons. 
But the people of Nigeria, the largest 
country in Africa, have an interest in 
stopping nuclear weapons tests in the 
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atmosphere because the fallout hazard 
lays an indiscriminate hajid upon hu- 
man helngs of whatever race or of what- 
ever country. It not only has an indis- 
criminate effect among races of people 
but also an indiscriminate effect on all 
biological life. 

Mr. President, we are-hardly free to 
consider the treaty separate and apart 
from the world community of which we 
are a part — indeed, of which I am proud 
to say we are a leading part. Our coun- 
try took the lead in creating this prob- 
lem; I am proud that it has taken the 
lead in the search for a solution to this 
awful power that has been unloosed. 

What are some of the hazards of re- 
jection? 

There is the hazard of a rapproache- 
ment or reconciliation between the So- 
viets and the Red Chinese. ' , 

If Mr. Khrushchev is not able to move 
toward a minimum accommodation with 
the West he may desire to ameliorate 
the tension in the East. Instead of 
promoting division within the enemy of 
communism, as I think the treaty might 
well do, as the Red Chinese daily testify 
to, rejection of the treaty might tend 
to bring them together and to solidify 
the Communist alliance, the greatest 
strength of which has been its monolithic 
unity. 

I think there may be a hazard of mili- 
tary control of the Soviet Union. I am 
not a Champion of Mr. Khrushchev, but 
I shall never forget that when he was in 
political difficulty at home because of the 
U-2 incident, he came to the Paris Con- 
ference with a big marshal, who shad- 
owed his every step, and overheard his 
every word. 

I do not pretend to have, any psychic 
powers or any penetrating understanding 
of the Soviet society, but I raise this 
question. We have heard scholars of 
the Soviet society many times allude to 
the contest between the military domina- 
tion on the one hand and civilian domi- 
nation on the other. This is a problem 
not unknown in our 1 own country, as 
referred to in the parting advice of for- 
mqj President Eisenhower. - 

There is the hazard of an outraged — 
if not outraged, a very disappointed- 
world opinion. Some Senators do not 
think .this a subject worthy of consid- 
eration. I have heard disparaging re- 
marks made about those who do not wish 
to bring about unfavorable world public 
opinion. 

Although there are those who belittle 
the influence of world opinion, there is 
little doubt that rejection of this treaty 
now would be the single most important 
act the United States could take to de- 
stroy American influence throughout the 
world. It would be a blow to American 
leadership and to American prestige. 
We would thus isolate ourselves from the 
sentiment of a large proportion of man- 
kind. 

I should like to mention another 
hazard, the hazard of proliferation of 
atomic weapons into the hands of many 
nations. 

In my opinion, and according to in- 
formed testimony, at least eight non- 
nuclear powers have the capacity to de- 
velop nuclear weapons of their own. 


Perhaps 25 or 30, given a little more 
time, could develop them. 

Rejection of this treaty and the con- 
sequent interpretation that the United 
States, instead of taking this first step — 
this pause — would travel the other route 
toward greater and greater atomic arma- 
ments, would operate to invite all those 
nations to build fox themselves atomic 
weapons,, thus multiplying the danger of 
a planned or accidental precipitation of 
a nuclear exchange. 

Whether nuclear missiles start flying 
through the atmosphere into space and 
falling to the earth, because fired from 
a small nation, or from a great one might 
not be easily and ..quickly dete rmined. 
Tie first burst might mean the touching 
of many buttons and the incineration 
of millions of people. 

I repeat, the leading two atomic pow- 
ers are those which would suffer most. 
Is there mutual interest? What greater 
mutual interest could the Soviets and 
the Americans have? 

I do not suggest, Mr. President, that 
the Senate should ratify this treaty 
merely because the President has nego- 
tiated and approved it or merely because 
nearly 100 nations have signed it. The 
Senate, under the Constitution, has an 
obligation to reject an improvident 
agreement which would imperil the na- 
tional security. 

As I said in the Senate yesterday, I 
repeatedly advised thT President, both 
personally and from the floor of the 
Senate, that in my opinion the most 
disastrous thing which could occuir in 
this connection woud be the approval 
of a treaty by the President on this sub- 
ject which would beyrejected by the Sen- 
ate. I also advised as best I could that 
in my opinion the Senate would reject 
an improvident treaty on underground 
testing which did not provide for an 
adequate system of detection and inspec- 
tion to verify compliance with the treaty. 

But the Senate has an obligation to 
weigh and consider the risks of rejec- 
tion as well as the risks of ratification. 

This I have attempted to do. I have 
concluded to support the treaty. 

It has long been my view that a treaty 
ban on nuclear weapons tests to be ac- 
ceptable to the United States, must by 
its terms provide an effective means of 
verification. I have long been con- 
cerned about proposals for a compre- 
hensive test ban agreement because I do 
not believe the Soviets would ever agree 
to a degree of on-site inspection which 
would bring the risks of verification 
within manageable limits. The elimi- 
nation of underground tests from the 
teims of the treaty has, in large meas- 
ure, eliminated this problem. 

There are few certainties in this com- 
plex world in which we live. Rapid 
change is the earmark of our time 
There is some risk, as I have said, in 
every action we take, or in every step we 
take or fail to take in the fields of mili- 
tary policy and foreign affairs. We 
must be prepared to accept minimal and 
manageable risks if such action would 
be helpful as a first step toward reduc- 
ing the threat of nuclear war. We have 
a duty to avoid ill-advised action that 
might increase the threat of nuclear 
war. 


Our highest military authorities as- 
sured the Senate and the American peo- 
ple that the terms of the pending treaty 
pose no unacceptable military disad- 
vantage. On balance, both militarily 
and politically, the evidence before us 
and the political realities of the world 
in which we live strongly support rati- 
fication of the pending treaty. 

With this 1! close. I shall vote with 
the deepest of conviction that the ap- 
proval of the pending treaty is in the 
interest of the United States, in the 
interest of humanity, in the interest of 
the people of every nation in the world, 
be that nation small or large. 

Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, as a 
boy I often stood atop a West Virginia 
hill and traced a rainbow through a 
storm. I stand today in this forum of 
debate and decision. I sense a rainbow 
of promise as we come nearer to the 
rollcall which will, I believe, bring the 
ratification of the nuclear test ban 
treaty. The promise must not be in 
vain. 

The debate on the treaty has dem- 
onstrated the function of the Senate in 
one of its most fundamental duties. In- 
dividual Senators have maintained a 
high level of seriousness and have exer- 
cised a deep sense of loyalty to their 
personal convictions ancl have trans- 
lated the convictions of the constitu- 
ents in their States as well. 

It is with, this recognition and respect 
for the views held on both sides of the 
issue that I am constrained also to state 
that the debate has demonstrated the 
remarkable capacity of the human mind 
to adjust to almost any extremity and 
to clothe an inherent lunacy in the garb 
of rationality. 

The scholarly chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee [Mr. Fulbright], 
in presenting the test ban treaty to the 
Senate on September 9, declared : 

There Is a kind of madness in the dialog 
of the nuclear age, an Incredulous response 
to terrors beyord our experience and Imagi- 
nation. 

This “madness,” Mr. President, lies 
near the heart of the debate, not only in 
the Senate, but in the continuing dia- 
logs of almost two decades. 

Eighteen years ago last month, the 
world vaulted into the nuclear age in 
terms not of theory but of operations. 
The response then to the almost instant 
incineration of more than 60,000 people 
in Hiroshima was that mankind had fi- 
nally overreached itself— that the final 
and ultimate horror of war would eradi- 
cate war itself. 

The popular response In America to 
the apocalyptic vision revealed in the 
fireball over Japan was characterized in 
the widely read book of that day, “No 
Place To Hide.” Since then we ha ve had 
lengthy and learned debates on “places 
to hide,” and serious economists and nu- 
clear strategists have discussed plans 
for placing a large part of our industrial 
system underground in preparation for 
a prolonged nuclear exchange. 

There has been consideration of the 
possibility of putting some industry 
under the moicntains of West Virginia. 
Certain surveys have been carried for- 
ward looking toward that possibility. 
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„ Seventeen years ago, the official re- 
sponse of the American Government to 
the nuclear age was presented In the 
plan of that grand American, Bernard 
Baruch, to “entrust all phases of the de- 
velopment and use "of atomic energy” to 
an international atomic development au- 
thority. Yet today— in the name of mili- 
tary security — we hear the proposed test 
ban treaty opposed partially on the 
grounds that it will prevent our testing 
a 60-megaton bomb in the atmosphere — 
a bomb with 3,0(50 times the explosive 
yield of the machine that wiped out Hiro- 
shima.. In 18 years we have moved from 
the' shock and horror of contemplating 
the death of 60,000 persons to an almost 
casual and academic consideration of 


orous spadework which preceded the 
final negotiations on the pending treaty. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am very pleased 
that the Senator from West Virginia has 
made this comment about the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency and the 
work of Mr. Poster and Mr. Fisher and 
the other persons who are associated 
with these two distinguished govern- 
mental officials. 

A good deal of work went into the 
preparations of the treaty which is now 
before us. Much of that work was un- 
dertaken under the guidance and direc- 


tive prospect of 70 million or 100 million tion of Mr. Foster and the able legal 
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Americans b e irig wiped out in a nuclear 
war with the Soviet Union. 

Since the mind cannot possibly com- 
prehend such universal chaos and de- 
struction, we have deevloped a new and 
protective lexicon composed of such 
terms as “the principle of imposed, in- 
voluntary reaction,” “vulnerability of 
the retaliatory force,” and “systems of 
mobile dispersal.” Somewhere in the 
process. Mr. President, our perspective 
has become unhinged from the human 
realities which are obscured by this kind 
of language. Whether or not this is the 
kind of “madness” to which the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee referred e arlier last week, it qualifies 
for the term in my opinion. And I con- 
fess some difficulty in perceiving any 
enhancement of our national security in 
this escalation of destructive power and 
in our emotional and intellectual ac- 
commodation to the present condition. 

I am not a member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Nor have I had 
the benefit of sitting on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. But I have read the 
hearings with care. I have followed the 
previous debate in this forum and in the 
Record, and I have pondered the issues 
with the most serious deliberation. 

■ The question of arms control in the 
broad sense is not an entirely new issue 
to the senior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. As a Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, I introduced on June 
29, 1945, a bill to create a Department of 
Peace at the Cabinet level. Former 
Senator Alexander Wiley introduced a 
slightly different measure in the Senate 
on July 6 of that year. We believe 
then — and I continue to believe— that 
this Nation must give as much attention, 
at a high executive level, to the attain- 
ment of peace as to the art and science 
of military pursuits. 

I was orte of the cosponsors of the 
measure in 1961 to establish the "Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency in the 
Department of State, which I believe has 
received not enough credit for the un- 
glamorbus spadework which preceded 
the final 'negotiations of the pending 
treaty. ^ ' 

I note the presence of the Senator who 
had more to do with the sponsorship 


counsel of Mr. Fisher. Several days ago 
in the debate in the Senate, one of our 
colleagues asked me what great inter- 
national lawyer was present at Moscow 
to protect our rights and to look out for 
the interests of the United States at the 
time of the negotiations on the treaty. 

The Senator from Minnesota was not 
quick enough in his response and not 
very adequate. I did mention the fact 
that a man of the" stature and ability and 
experience and maturity of the Under 
Secretary of State Mr. Harriman was 
present. I should have also added at 
that time that Mr. Adrian Fisher, for- 
mer General Counsel of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and one of the most 
able lawyers in this country and dedi- 
cated to public service, was also present. 

I mention this only because very often 
we tend to forget that the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency people had a 
very singular role to play in the nego- 
tiation of the treaty. 

I wish to say one further word to the 
Senator from West Virginia. I heard his 
comments on the subject of the develop- 
ment of the art of peacemaking, or of 
the role of seeking a just and enduring 
peace. The Senator from West Virginia 
will be long remembered for his dedica- 
tion to peace without appeasement, to 
strength for our country without arro- 
gance and belligerence. I am very happy 
that it has been my privilege to be asso- 
ciated with him in many of these en- 
deavors on the part of our Government 
as we reach out to find ways and means 
of protecting the freedoms that are ours 
and extending these freedoms to others, 
while at the same time attempting to 
relieve and to limit the tensions in the 
world which could lead to a terrible ca- 
tastrophe, a world war. The Senator can 
be very proud of his efforts, as indeed I 
know his constituents are proud of what 
he has done. 

I congratulate him upon his genuine 
leadership throughout the years, in pri- 
vate life and in public life, in the interest 
of the security of our country and a 
genuine, lasting peace in the world. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I shall cherish the 
generous remarks of the" Senator from 
"Minnesota. All too often in this restless 
world, we fail to express the apprecia- 


anfi leadership of that law than any "'tion we feel. To what the Senator has 
other Member of Congress, the "senior said with reference to the men in the 
Senator, from Minnesota [Mr. "Hum- Agency to which I have given my en- 
PHR’EYj' and assistant majority leader. I dorsemont, I atTd only this expression, 
know and he knows that the Arms Con- ' “Ingratitude is the most reprehensible of 
trol and Disarmament Agency has not vices.” I have never found the Senator 
received its due credit for the unglam-, from Minnesota lacking in his expres- 


sion of appreciation to those who work 
for enduring goals and for the benefit of 
their mankind. 

More recently, in April of last year, the 
Senator from West Virginia now speak- 
ing served as a representative of this 
body at the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference in Rome. There I partici- 
pated in the sessions of the Disarmament 
Committee; and in October 1962, I also 
was among those representing the Senate 
?t the NATO Parliamentarian’s Confer- 
ence in Paris. I draw attention to these 
matters, Mr. President, to indicate that 
while I am not a member of either of 
the committees which has submitted its 
report to the Senate on the test ban 
treaty, I have long maintained a deep- 
seated and thoughtful regard for the 
issues which comprise the substance of 
the treaty. 

However, I do not hesitate to admit 
that this experience does not qualify me 
independently to evaluate the technical^ 
problems related to the test ban treaty. 
For this, I must rely on the testimony of 
the military and scientific experts pre- 
sented in the hearings. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson] , in his closely reasoned address 
to the Senate on September 13, referred 
to the need for hope as well as vigilance 
in the acceptance of the treaty. I would 
also point to the operation of faith — the 
faith that each of us must have in the 
competency of the technical judgments 
on which we base our final decision. 

Few of us, perhaps not even the knowl- 
edgeable Senators who serve on the 
Armed Services Committee, possess the 
independent scientific and technical 
knowledge to appraise all the implica- 
tions of the nuclear test ban treaty. In 
a previous era, when military strength 
was a matter of tanks, of guns, and of 
battleships, militarily educated and ex- 
perienced Members of the House or Sen- 
ate could cope with our strategists on 
their own terms and in a common lan- 
guage. 

Today, however, the military sciences 
and technology, like other sciences, have 
become fractured into a number of in- 
creasingly esoteric and specialized 
branches in which only the experts seem 
to have the answers. And because many 
of the issues involve a degree of specula- 
tion and the weighing of different varia- 
bles, we discover even the experts in 
disagreement. 

Thus, it is with some relief that one 
reads in the hearings of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations the testimony of 
Dr. George Kistiakowsky, at page 855, 
that Dr. Harold Brown, Director of De- 
fense, Research, and Engineering of the 
Department of Defense is “the only wit- 
ness so far heard who can speak with 
real authority regarding the total ABM 
problem, and the related developments 
in offensive system. He has access to all 
the intelligence regarding Soviet activi- 
ties and all of the expertise in the 
United States on our future capabilities 
that relate to the problem.” 

Therefore, on the basis of my faith in 
the knowledge, integrity, and experience 
of Dr. Kistiakowsky, I turn to the testi- 
mony of Dr. Harold Brown in order to re- 
solve the doubts created by the testimony 
of Dr. Teller. In reading the testimony 
of Dr. Brown, I find that his carefully 
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phrased and frequently qualified state- 
ments indicate the areas of uncertainty 
and speculation in the field of nuclear 
strategy and systems development. 

These areas of ambiguity in the tech- 
nical arid military spheres therefore jus- 
tify our weighing the political and his- 
torical considerations in the- total bal- 
ance. And they justify our right to hope 
that we jhay somehow break through the 
vicious spiral of nuclear buildup. 

Risks are involved in the test ban. But 
rishs are involved in any course of action 
in this world. Those that would be in- 
curred under the test ban appear to me 
to be less mortal in the long sweep than 
those we would confront with, a continua- 
tion of uncontrolled testing. . 

The interim report of the preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee presented 
eight military and technical disadvan- 
tages which would be encountered by 
the United States if the treaty is rati- 
fied. With the exception of the eighth 
point — regarding the lessening of acces- 
sibility to information on Soviet capa- 
bilities— these objections have been an- 
swered to my satisfaction by the testi- 
mony Of Dr. Brown and others, as well 
as by the assurances and safeguards 
mentioned by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson] in his compre- 
hensive remarks. It should, be empha- 
sized that the Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee quite explicitly stated in its report 
that it avoided an apprisal of “political 
considerations, and matters involving 
foreign and international affairs.” The 
subcommittee’s report closed with the 
admonition to Senators that “each in- 
dividual must reach his own judgment 
on the basis of personal philosophy, past 
experience, current knowledge, and the 
relative weight which he assigns to the 
various factors involved.” 

In this, respect, my personal philosophy 
is guided by the axiom that the only 
changeless fact in life is change itself. 
The art of government, in this context, 
is to help to channel the forces of change 
in the direction that will best fulfill the 
aspirations of our society. Today, the 
overwhelming aspiration of the Amer- 
ican people, of the Soviet people, and of 
most humanity, is for world peace. 

In my campaign of 1958, as I talked 
with people about bread and butter is- 
sues in the mountains of West Virginia, 
they spoke about jobs too often denied 
them through the technological changes; 
about mechanization and automation 
within industry. They spoke about 
schooling for their children, and a decent 
life. 

Yet if I tarried beyond a quick hand- 
shake or a hurried conversation, I found 
they wanted to talk with me about peace 
and a world in which their sons, grow- 
ing to manhood, would not have to go 
out and bear the burden of warfare and 
perhaps give their lives. The distin- 
guished Senator from Hawaii [Mr. In- 
ottye], who is sitting beside me,' has 
known the bitter fruit of war as a much 
decorated combat infantry officer who 
saw action during World War II in 
Prance and Italy. 

The proposed test ban treaty offers a 
slight but significant move in the direc- 


tion of world peace, and for this reason 
I shall vote for its ratification. 

Mr. President, there are many aspects 
of a future under the test ban treaty 
which we cannot know with certainty. 
Indeed, there is little in this life about 
which we have absolute and certain 
knowledge. But of one prospect I believe 
we can be certain; That we cannot main- 
tain the status quo of our present nuclear 
deterrent vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 
Every new test brings new knowledge 
and an accelerated effort by the other 
party to duplicate or surpass that knowl- 
edge. With every test, the prospect of 
proliferation of nuclear arms to other 
countries increases, and with it the pros- 
pect of accidental war, war by miscal- 
culation, or war precipitated by the ac- 
tions of an irresponsible dictator of a 
minor power. Thus, especially in re- 
cent years, the long-term security of the 
United States has not been strengthened 
by the development of nuclear technol- 
ogy. 

We have never been so strong, j'et sel- 
dom has peace been less secure. 

Most certainly, risks are involved in 
the ratification of the treaty— risks that 
have been pointed out by knowledgeable 
Senators, especially the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Russell] 
and the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. StennisI. One may not 
lightly dispense with the precautions ad- 
vanced by those who have participated 
so extensively in the development of our 
nuclear deterrent. Yet I would prefer to 
live: with these uncertain elements than 
with the almost certain prospect of 
eventual nuclear holocaust, if the pre- 
sent tendency is not altered. 

Nor am I expounding the cliche that 
an armament race inevitably creates or 
leads to war. We have seen many in- 
stances — not the least of which occurred 
last October — when military strength 
has been a deterrent to war. The test 
ban treaty, however, is not addressed 
solely to a situation in which two pro- 
tagonists are poised against one another; 
it is also designed to help forestall or 
prevent the time when the present so- 
called “nuclear club” of three or four 
members is joined by a 5th, a 6th, or a 
16th. Those who would argue against 
the eventual prospect of nuclear war 
under such conditions as these take a 
more sanguine view of human nature 
than I can summon. 

There is a curious irony in this rer- 
gard, in that those who are concerned 
solely with U.S. military strength, and 
who avow that “you can’t trust the Rus- 
sians" are viewed as “liardheaded” and 
“realistic.” Perhaps, in another age, it 
was realistic to declare, as Justice 
Holmes did, that; 

Now, at least, and perhaps as long as man 
dwells upon the globe, his destiny Is battle, 
and he has to take the chances of war. 

That, however, was the marital and 
heroic temperament of another age. 
Today, with the capacity for universal 
destruction, one who takes a realistic 
view must acknowledge that man has 
little longer to dwell upon the globe 
unless he takes measures to alter his 
destiny of battle. 

Approval of the test ban treaty is a 
small, concrete step in the direction of 


a possible new destiny for all mankind. 
But it is a step of major symbolic pur- 
pose in the contribution that it may 
make toward a new climate of under- 
standing between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. This does not require 
that we trust tire Soviet leaders, but only 
requires that we assume they are ra- 
tional men not bent on self-destruction. 
This is the same assumption of rational- 
ity which guides our military strategy. 

The ratification of this treaty will sig- 
nify for the first time since World War II 
that the interest in survival which we 
hold in common may, on occasion, over- 
ride the issues which separate us. Per- 
haps this recognition of mutual self- 
interest in the test ban treaty can, in the 
future, guide us toward other areas of 
accommodation, and thereby -advance 
the realization of our desire for peace. 
Tl^e goal is worth the hazard, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and I reaffirm my support of 
approval of the treaty. 

Rejection- of the treaty might thwart 
the concerted efforts of men and nations 
in the quest for peace. We must not 
allow the crucifixion of humanity on 
the cross of a nuclear conflict which 
conceivably could destroy our civiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from West Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. RANDOIjPH. I am glad To yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I commend the 
Senator for his moving and eloquent 
address. It is; one of several I have 
heard that touch one’s heart, move one's 
spirit, and appeal to the mind and the 
sense of reason. The Senator’s con- 
cluding words were most eloquent; and 
I assure him that his speech will be very 
helpful in the cause for which we work 

I regret very much that I was out of 
the Chamber briefly at the time when 
the distinguished Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore] completed his remarks 
and the Senator from West Virginia be- 
gan his. Certainly the Senator from 
Tennessee fully merits the commenda- 
tion, the praise, and the respect of each 
and every one of us. I am confident 
that the Senator from West- Virginia 
will agree with me that it was a very 
persuasive and thoughtful address by 
a Senator who has given many years 
of his life to the consideration of the 
intricate and difficult problems relating 
to our defensive strength;' our foreign 
policy, the development of nuclear power 
and nuclear weapons, and the control 
of those weapons. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I certainly do 
agree. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, we 
are about to hear from the distinguished 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], who 
has given so much thought to the issue 
before the Senate. We shall be privi- 
leged to hear the words of this distin- 
guished Senator, who has had long ex- 
perience in the matters of foreign policy 
and defense; and I look forward to hear- 
ing his address. 

Mr. INOUYE!, Mr. President, I am 
somewhat hesitant about addressing 
myself to a subject on which so much 
expert testimony has been delivered in 
the various committees by so many per- 
sons with such thorough knowledge. I 
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have heayd , equally impressive argu- 
ments on the floor of the Senate, both 
for and against the approval of the test 
ban treaty with the Soviet Union. It 
would take either a person with highly 
informed technical knowledge or one 
very deeply committed to attempt to 
cover the same ground. I feel that al- 
though I speak essentially as a result 
of the latter stimulus, there are many 
other Americans who feel the same way I 
do. We are not experts, but we have lis- 
tened to them carefully, and we feel that 
the choice must now be made. 

During the various committee hear- 
ings on the suhject, I indicated . in a 
speech to my constituents that if I found 
myself personally convinced that the 
treaty would reasonably and adequately 
safeguard the national interests of our 
people, then I would do everything pos- 
sible to secure its approval and ratifica- 
tion. Although the Senate deliberations 
are yet to be completed, I now find my- 
self convinced that ratification is im- 
perative to our national interests. 

I have listened to expert witnesses in 
committee, I have thoroughly studied 
thg reports of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Preparedness Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee, and have sat 
through many a session of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

. i have sat and listened to distinguish- 
ed Senators as they have spoken in the 
Senate— some with years of experience 
in the field of weapons development, 
others with invaluable insight into the 
intricacies of diplomatic relationships. 
I have listened to the statement by the 
President, to the learned exposition by 
the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and to the truly magnificent 
extemporaneous remarks of the distin- 
guished leader of the minority party. 
They have all. been eloquent, and have 
shown remarkable perception of the pos- 
sible military, technological, and poli- 
tical consequences of ratification or non- 
rati&cation. • 

I' need not review all the arguments 
either for or against the treaty. We 
have all heard them here on the Senate 
floor. Moreover, anyone who has taken 
the time to read the 1,000-page report of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
with arguments ranging the entire spec- 
trum from Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara to Dr. Edward Teller, or who 
has studied the tightly argued and tech- 
nical 25-page report of the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee, knows full 
well the testimony of the experts. He 
should also have -more than a layman’s 
understanding of how multimegaton, 
low-megaton, and submegaton weapon 
capabilities may or may not be hindered 
by the ratification. He should under- 
stand the arguments and counterargu- 
ments on how the treaty may affect U.S. 
development of very high yield atomic 
warheads equal to or surpassing Soviet 
achievements. 

And if he has heard or read Dr. Tel- 
ler’s testimony and compared it with 
that of the Secretary of Defense he 
should have some notion of the argu- 
ments revolving around the question of 
the effects of the treaty on our ability 
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to deyelop further our antiballistic mis- 
sile defense capabilities. 

Frankly, I must confess that I am not 
enough of a military weapons expert or 
an applied physicist to understand thor- 
oughly all of the various technical points 
raised in these arguments and counter- 
arguments. Moreover, I must confess 
that I am not completely at home in the 
legal technicalities concerning interna- 
tional law and the theory of abrogation 
of treaties, so ably covered by Senator 
Fulbright in his opening remarks. How- 
ever, I am painfully aware that the So- 
viets have not established a particularly 
enviable reputation for adhering to 
treaties. 

I do know the thesis which underlies 
practically every military and scientific 
argument against the ratification of the 
treaty. That thesis, variously stated, is 
that the Soviets would not have agreed 
to the test ban treaty unless it was to 
their advantage and clearly detrimental 
to the United States; that the Soviets 
have already attained the knowledge re- 
quired for an effective antiballistic mis- 
sile defense complex; that they have al- 
ready developed advanced technical data 
on high yield blast, shock, communica- 
tions blackout, and radiation and electro- 
magnetic phenomena through their 
1961-62 series of nuclear fission tests 
called by Dr. Teller “the most powerful, 
the most plentiful, the most repetitious, 
the most solid ever carried out by any 
nation"; that the Soviets will not be 
prevented from cheating because of their 
ideology but that we will suffer because 
we will be honest due to our moral com- 
mitments; and finally, that we simply 
cannot trust the Soviets. 

I think that those who have argued for 
ratification have not dismissed these 
theses lightly. Rather, they have seri- 
ously considered them and have pon- 
dered their consequences. But In the 
end, I must agree with the Secretary of 
State who has said : 

It there may be marginal risks In It, they 
are tar less * * * than, the risks that will 
result It we accept the thought that rational 
man must pursue an unlimited competition 
in nuclear weapons. 

The risks that will result from an un- 
limited nuclear arms race are clearly ap- 
parent. At the worst, it may mean 
staring ultimately into the inferno of 
thermonuclear destruction, At; the least, 
it means bequeathing to still unborn 
generations the fallout from additional 
nuclear blasts, the precise number of 
which we may never know in our time. 

I think it is logical to conclude that 
the very worst may be anticipated be- 
cause a spiraling arms race can only 
result ultimately in a confrontation of 
adversaries. And a spiraling arms race 
is inevitable in the argument of those 
who say the treaty will prevent the 
United States from engaging in this ex- 
periment or that test to further develop 
ABM capabilities, or nuclear warhead 
reentry into the atmosphere, or any 
number of military nuclear capabilities. 

At the very least, we can expect the 
cumulative residue from nuclear explo- 
sions past, present, and future, to add up 
to proportions with which statistics and 


statisticians need not bother. This would 
he especially so If in the absence of a 
test ban, more and more countries would 
eventually conduct more and more tests. 
What makes this possibility even more 
foreboding is the fact that countries en- 
tering the nuclear arms race in the fu- 
ture may have neither the technical 
means nor the necessary incentive to try 
to control excessive fallout. As has been 
said: “We have a high obligation to safe- 
guard life and health and the genetic 
integrity of the human race.” In many 
ways, the test ban treaty is as close a 
guarantee which we can have today that 
future generations will not be required 
to meet costly installments in genetics 
for thermonuclear experiments today. 

It is a rather interesting and signifi- 
cant fact to me that although we most 
certainly have had conflicting testimony 
both in the present discussions on this 
treaty and in the past, I can recall no 
one who has in any way intimated that 
continued exposure to radiation has no 
harmful effects, Grand promises of a 
more bountiful future are completely de- 
void of any meaning if we simultane- 
ously bequeath to the future radioactive 
pollution of the essentials of life on 
earth. 

I am not willing to leave this legacy 
of contamination. 

I am not eager simply to Increase the 
potential of each megaton to kill more 
effectively. 

I am deeply concerned that we renew 
with increased vigor the attack on the 
problems of human misery In this Na- 
tion and throughout the world. 

In short, I am very much disturbed 
that we should emphasize the art of war 
rather than the art of peaceful living. 

Last week, the President informed us 
that more than 90 nations, excluding 
Communist China and France, have al- 
ready ratified the test ban treaty. The 
collective eyes of the rest of the world 
are focused upon the Senate of the 
United States. In an important sense, 
we are also staking our position of inter- 
national leadership. We have been con- 
tinuously asking for some sort of modus 
vivendi on the problem of nuclear tests 
between East and West. This marks the 
third administration which has attempt- 
ed to do so. Both political parties have 
been on record to reach some sort of 
accord. We have never been closer. If 
we do not ratify this treaty, we can never 
rest assured that nations not now in- 
volved in nuclear development and test- 
ing will not enter, however reluctantly, 
the mad race to attain nuclear capabili- 
ties. The secrets of thermonuclear fis- 
sion are surely not perpetually secure 
from the rest of the world. 

The chain reaction first conceived in 
the Manhattan project, then given birth 
on the sands of Alamogordo, received its 
fiery baptism at Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 
Since then, it has reached across the Si- 
berian wastelands of the Soviet Union, 
tropical Christmas Island in the Pacific, 
and into the desert of the Saharas. 
From what we now know, it may rever- 
berate in the hinterlands of Red China in 
the near future. 
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How soon will we see the ominous 
mushroom clouds over the horizons of 
other nations? We will see them as cer- 
tainly as we now see the setting sun. 
We will see them just as soon as these 
countries reach scientific maturity and 
technical competence. Yes, we will see 
them so long as there is no test ban 
agreement among the leaders of the 
world. 

But, by then, it may be too late. In 
the collective quest for nuclear profi- 
ciency, the world might be just a step 
away from total annihilation. In chas- 
ing the thermonuclear tiger’s tail, we may 
all just melt away. 

The ratification of this treaty by all 
the three major powers Involved may, 
therefore, have a salutary effect not only 
amongst these signatory nations but 
upon the nuclear and military ambitions 
of the entire world. At least, I think 
that this is a legitimate hope. The Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
thinks so : 

The treaty is a first step— 

Says the council : 

It does not halt production or reduce exist- 
ing stockpiles of nuclear weapons; but it 
may slow up the nuclear arms race and will 
diminish the health hazards from radioactive 
fallout to this and future generations. 

Of itself It does not prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons to nations without them 
but It does prohibit assistance to other na- 
tions in making tests in the environments 
which it specifically proscribes. It does not 
end the threat of nuclear war or outlaw' the 
use of nuclear weapons; but It opens the 
Way to further agreements and thereby re- 
duces the threat of war. 

Certainly, these are words of eminent 
theologians. But there will be those who 
will ask, rather understandably: “Are 
there any scientific minds supporting a 
similar position? After all, is this not 
ultimately a scientific and technological 
question?" 

Some of the Nation's top scientists 
have’ issued a very similar statement, 
although much more tersely worded as 
perhaps befits their objective nature. 
This statement issued by a group of 54 
scientists, Including 19 Nobel laureates, 
from Harvard and MIT to Stanford and 
Cal-Tcch, state: 

We have widely divergent views on al- 
most every conceivable subject. But all of 
ui: agree on the importance and urgency of 
supporting the nuclear test ban treaty. 
What is It that unites us on this Issue? 
These inescapable facts : 

1. The treaty will reduce the likelihood of 
nuclear war. 

2. The treaty will discourage the spread of 
nuclear weapens to nonnuclear powers. 

8. The treaty will create a better climate 
on both sides for a slowup cf the arms race. 

4. The treaty will protect us and our chil- 
dren from exposure to additional doses ol 
contamination frolh radioactive fallout. 

3. The risk' of 'continued testing Is greater 
than the risk of a tet br.n. The treaty 
will protect the national security of the 
United States. Furthermore, under the 
terms of the treaty, we can resume testing 
11 we ever feel Our nnti-mil securhy is 
threatened. 

This is as succinct a statement as I 
have ever read nailing down the precise 
reasons why ratification must be had. 
Included in the list of eminent scientists 
who have signed their names to the fore - 


going statement are Dr, James R. Killian, 
Dr. George Kistiakowsky, and James J. 
Wadsworth, all names highly respected 
for their scientific and social objectivity. 

After all has been said and resaid, I 
think that it is reasonable to conclude 
that the basis of most of the objections 
to ratification of the treaty is that the 
Soviets cannot be trusted — that the rec- 
ord of past duplicity in diplomatic nego- 
tiations should lead us to suspect the 
Soviet motive In the signing of the -test, 
ban treaty. 'St . . 

Let me repeat here that the Soviet’s \ 
past record in this regard is not eip^gcial- 
ly encourging. But the Senator Ti'qm 
Arkansas [Mr. Fulbbigiit] , in his re-'--_ 
marks to this Senate, indicated that in 
order to obtain a proper perspective on 
this question, it should be noted that the 
Soviets have satisfactorily observed a 
significant number of multilateral and 
bilateral agreements to which it has been 
a party. The distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas went on to say that the 
Soviets indeed have used the criterion of 
national interest in adhering to or abro- 
gating treaties. However, the Senator 
reminded us of various factors which he 
considered definitely to the interests of 
the Soviet Union in adhering to the con- 
ditions of this treaty. 

These factors of national interest to 
the Soviets included the conclusion that 
they have achieved a position of com- 
parable technical parity with the United 
States in nuclear weapons development 
as a result of the 1961-62 tests, that the 
Cuban crisis forced the Soviets to real- 
ize how close they were to nuclear holo- 
caust, that the Soviets are concerned 
over the Chinese Communists’ position 
of intransigence. 

And then, of course, he concluded: 

I do not think we can be so self-righteous 
as to say this country has never violated a 
treaty. I did not follow it closely, but I 
believe the Seneca Indians have been saying 
that this Government violated its treaty with 
the Seneca Indians in New York. 

For half a century, we in Hawaii, like 
the Seneca Indians, had almost come 
to believe that the promise of eventual 
statehood was never to be fulfilled, until 
ttiat glorious day in 1959 finally arrived. 

But I think that the most compelling 
argument against the charge that this 
treaty rests purely on trust of the Soviets 
has already been delivered by Secretary 
of State Rusk in answer to a question 
during the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee hearings. Let me remind 
Senators of it, for I think it is the best 
answer that I have heard throughout 
the hearings as well as the deliberations 
on this floor. Said the Secretary: 

If we thought that we could rely upon 
trust, we should probably be discussing a 
comprehensive test ban treaty rather than 
one In the atmosphere, outer space, and 
'under water. I do not believe that an agree- 
ment of this sort can rest upon the element 
of faith and trust, because it relates! deeply to 
our own elementary security needs. I do 
think that we must ask ourselves two ques- 
tions: Is this treaty. If it Is complied with. In 
the Interests of the United States, Bind are the 
arrangements in the event the treaty Is not 
complied with adequate for our safety and 
security? . I think the answer to both those 
questions is “Yes.” We will know if there 
are significant violations of this treaty, we 


will be free to do whatever is necessary in our 
own security, and I would think that this is 
not a matter of trust. 

I can personally conceive of no better 
or more effective way to close my re- 
marks today than by quoting the master- 
ful and moving: speech by the leader of 
the minority party on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 11, 196.T, a date on which I was 
privileged to preside over this body. Said 
the Senator: 

I want to take a first step, Mr. President. 
> i am not a young man; I am almost as old as 
itte oldest Member of the Senate, certainly 
' asfj. older than e, great many Senators. One 
of Ihy age thinks about his destiny a little. 
I should not like to have written on my 
•tombstone : “He knew what happened at 
Hiroshima, but he did not take a first step.” 

Mr. President, I support the ratifica- 
tion of this limited test ban treaty, with- 
out reservations or amendments. 


LOOKING AHEAD TO THE 18TH 

SESSION OF THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
United States should take the initiative, 
at this session of the United Nations 
General Assembly, to create a construc- 
tive and conciliatory climate which could 
lead to a serious discussion between the 
United States and the Soviet Union of 
the basic political issues of the cold war. 
During this session of the United Na- 
tions, consideration should be focused on 
five problem areas offering some possi- 
bility of progress: 

First. The area of financial support 
for the United Nations and its peace- 
keeping functions. 

Second. The field of outer space. 

Third. The field of lunar exploration. 

Fourth. Hie field of educational, cul- 
tural, scientific, and economic exchange. 

Fifth. The field of East-West trade. 

If progress can be made toward 
achieving greater cooperation in these 
functional areas, the chances will be im- 
proved for successfully tackling the more 
delicate political questions later. 

In the wake of the test ban treaty, 
our U.S, delegation to the United Nations 
should prod the Soviet Union to show a 
greater wilingness to share in the finan- 
cial burdens imposed upon the United 
Nations: specifically it can take meas- 
ures to pay up its regular United Nations 
assessments and can contribute its 
proper share to the United Nations 
peacekeeping operations in the Congo 
and the Near East. The Soviet Union 
'should cease harrassing the United Na- 
tions, and, instead, should strengthen its 
role as a peacemaker by strengthening its 
financial position. 

We should make clear our willingness 
to cooperate with the Soviet Union and 
with other nations in the field of outer 
space. The whole question of explora- 
tion of outer space and of the law that 
will govern outer space are ripe for -fur- 
ther discussion and bold new actions. 

I am encouraged by recent statements 
by So vie': officials on outer space policy. 
In a statement last week in the United 
Nations Committee on Outer Space, Dr. 
Nikolai Federenko indicated that prog- 
ress could be made in drafting a declara- 
tion of legal principles to govern space 
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